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PREFACE 


This is the fourth book dedicated to the reigns of the Pannonian emperors 
Valentinian I and Valens. Just as he did in the previous books Ammianus 
alternates between affairs in the western and the eastern part of the Roman 
Empire. A large part of the book is taken up by the trials in Antioch on 
charges of conspiracy against Valens. Ammianus also deals extensively with 
the revolt of Firmus in Africa and its suppression by Theodosius the Elder. 
Shorter accounts are given of Valentinian’s cruelty, his attempt to capture 
the Alamannic king Macrianus and the raids of the Quadi and Sarmatae. 

We would like to thank friends and colleagues for their help and advice, 
Ines van de Wetering for the correction of our English, and the staff of the 
Fondation Hardt at Vandoeuvres where one of us enjoyed a fruitful period 
of study. Thanks are also due to Erik Goosmann who gave the drafts of the 
maps their final form. As usual our publisher Koninklijke Brill prepared the 
publication of this volume with professional care. 


J. den Boeft 
J-W. Drijvers 
D. den Hengst 
H.C. Teitler 


INTRODUCTION 


Whereas Book 28 is the most Roman book of the Res Gestae, with half of 
its pages devoted to events in Rome, the present book only contains a brief 
description of the term of office of one praefectus urbi. 

After a succinct summary of military actions in Armenia Ammianus 
reports that in the autumn (of the year 371) the emperor Valens returned 
to Antioch, which from then onwards forms the backdrop to a long series of 
legal proceedings, interrogations under torture, court hearings and severe 
sentences. All these actions concern a wide-ranging conspiracy of promi- 
nent aristocrats and philosophers against Valens. Many of these men suf- 
fered capital punishment, often on flimsy evidence. The reader is reminded 
of the comparable number of cases against Roman aristocrats and their 
subordinates described in the first chapter of Book 28. There are, however, 
some differences, the most important of which is the part played by the 
two emperors. In 28.1 Valentinian is not involved; he is absent not only in 
a geographical sense, because he is residing in Gaul, but also as regards the 
actual proceedings. He gave an entirely free hand to Maximinus, vicarius 
urbis Romae, a man whom Ammianus utterly despised. In contrast Valens 
in Antioch continually directs the course of justice, which is gradually dete- 
riorating into a course of total injustice. Ammianus does not deny Valens 
the right to defend himself against intrigues and conspiracies, the less so 
because the emperor had indeed more than once been the target of an 
assault, but he vents his indignation at the systematic increase of injus- 
tice, inspired by avaritia: the properties of the condemned landed up in 
the public treasury or, even worse, in the possession of the emperor and 
his courtiers. The other main aspect in which the two chapters differ from 
each other concerns magical practices: in 28.1 these are often referred to, but 
precise details are well-nigh absent; the ‘piéce de résistance’ of 29.1 is a full 
description of the use of a meticulously prepared instrument during a ses- 
sion of divinatory magic, in which the name of Valens’ successor was sought 
and found. 

The second chapter continues in the same vein, but now a sinister cou- 
ple of delatores takes centre stage and, moreover, the scene expands: the 
arm of injustice reaches much further, the entire eastern part of the Empire 
gets involved. The tone of the author’s report becomes more aggressive 
and develops into one of his “Leitmotive’: an emperor’s life has been 
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endangered, and his countermeasures gradually develop into a witch-hunt, 
to which many fall victim and which also results in large-scale confiscations 
in order to satisfy the greed of the emperor and his courtiers. There is, of 
course, one exemplary exception to this stereotype: Julian, who is often 
portrayed in the Res Gestae as being the implicit and, at times the explicit, 
opposite to emperors who, blinded by greed, were unable to distinguish 
between right and wrong. 

In two brief chapters in the middle of the book the author turns to the 
western half of the Empire to illustrate some aspects of Valentinian’s per- 
sonality. The emperor was susceptible to the sinister influence of the PPO 
Galliarum Maximinus, which prompted him to combine his sovereign posi- 
tion with a freedom to do whatever he wanted: maiestati fortunae miscenti 
licentiam gravem (3.1), perhaps the most concise way in which Ammianus 
expresses his exasperation at the ongoing abuse of imperial power. In Valen- 
tinian’s case this manifested itself in the absence of any attempt to curb his 
fits of anger, which led to the execution of people who had irritated him 
because of some minor misdemeanour or even without any evidence of 
wrongdoing. The chapter essentially repeats chapter 7 of Book 27, near the 
end of which Ammianus also criticizes the licentia of the powerful. 

In contrast to this outrageous conduct, which fills the whole of chap- 
ter 3, the next chapter is more positive, at least with regard to Valentinian’s 
sollertia circa rem publicam. Ammianus praises his determination to pre- 
vent barbarians to cross the dimes and enter Gaul rather than driving them 
out after they had crossed. He also agrees with the emperor’s decision to 
cross the Rhine and to invade Alamannic territory with an armed force of 
restricted numbers to capture the dangerous king Macrianus. Unfortunately, 
this expedition came to nothing: in spite of the presence of the emperor 
himself and two prominent generals, Severus and Theodosius senior, the 
soldiers’ behaviour left so much to be desired that apart from some large- 
scale burning of the enemy’s land, the armed force returned without having 
achieved any successes. Remarkably, the author does not comment on the 
lack of discipline of the soldiers, who did exactly the opposite of what they 
should have done. 

These two brief chapters are followed by the two final chapters, which 
together take up, roughly speaking, the same space as chapters 1 and 2. 
They are almost entirely devoted to warfare, in Africa and Central Europe 
respectively. Generally speaking, the various campaigns worked out rather 
satisfactorily, though not without occasional setbacks. Chapter 5, by far the 
longer of the two, is devoted to the rebellion of the Mauretanian chieftain 
Firmus, and can be regarded as both the counterpart and the continuation 
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of the report in the sixth and final chapter of Book 28. Ammianus’ report is 
the main source for this rebellion, but his information is patchy, specifically 
when it comes to geography and chronology: the entire chapter contains 
precisely one chronological indication (in § 31). This lack of information 
differs from the way in which the author expresses his unconditional admi- 
ration for the leadership of Theodosius senior. The entire chapter can be 
regarded as a second laus Theodosii, the first one being chapter 3 of Book 28, 
in which Ammianus deals with the general's salutary actions in Britannia. 
One difference stands out: Theodosius’ harsh measures against the slight- 
est lack of discipline within his own forces, and his ruthless reprisals against 
defeated tribes. In the eyes of Ammianus, however, the general’s conduct 
was fully justified. 

The undisputed importance of the Mauretanian rebellion called for an 
extensive report, but most readers will also be reminded of similar reports 
of warfare in Africa in the oeuvre of two prominent predecessors, Sallustius’ 
Bellum Iugurthinum and Tacitus’ description of the rebellion of Tacfarinas 
in Books 2, 3 and 4 of his Annales, and will, therefore, be inclined to regard 
the report in the Res Gestae as an example of aemulatio. 

The sixth and final chapter deals with the invasion of the Quadi and the 
Sarmatians into Roman territory. According to Ammianus these invasions 
had been provoked by the stupid and megalomaniac actions of Marcel- 
lianus, son of the despicable Maximinus, whose lobbying in favour of his son 
had led to the latter’s appointment as governor of the province Valeria. This 
young man flouted all diplomacy, entered the country of the Quadi in order 
to continue the building of castra praesidiaria and, even worse, killed their 
king Gabinius, having first invited him to a banquet. This incurred the wrath 
of the Quadi and their neighbours, who crossed the Danube and caused 
havoc in Roman territory. They even endangered the city of Sirmium, where 
the praefectus praetorio Italiae Africae et Illyrici Petronius Probus resided, 
who, fearing the worst, at first wanted to flee, but then came to his senses. 
He organized the repair of the long neglected walls of the city. In the actual 
warfare the young dux Moesiae, Theodosius junior, the future emperor, per- 
formed brilliantly and forced the enemies to accept the Roman conditions 
for peace. As in chapter 5, the geographical and chronological information 
is not satisfactory. 

Theodosius’ success would have made it possible to end the chapter and 
the book here, on a positive note, but the author has contrived an even 
better conclusion. He surprises his readers by ending Book 29 with the brief 
description of events during the term of office of the praefectus urbi Claudius 
Hermogenianus Caesarius. The last example of such a report had dealt with 
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events during the successive urban prefectures of Olybrius (368-370) and 
Ampelius (371-372) in 28.4.1-5. Ammianus was obviously keen to finish 
Book 29 with Claudius, for he leaves out no fewer than three prefectures 
between Ampelius and Claudius. He probably needed the flooding of the 
Tiber with its happy end: nihil postea molestum exspectabatur, and the name 
of one of the monuments of Claudius’ building program for his optimistic 
final message to the reader, who leaves the scene and walks through a huge, 
newly built colonnade to the end of the book: the temple of Bonus Eventus. 


CHRONOLOGY 


Reiche, 1889, 31-35, 47-49, 54-57 gives a chronological overview of the 
events described in Book 29, both in the East and in the West. Cf. further 
Seeck, 1906, 523-525 and Seeck, 1919, 240-244. The comments of Heering, 
1927, 39-40, 46-50, 53-54, 72 are relevant to what happened in the western 
part of the empire, those of Barnes 252-253 and Lenski, 2007, 106-113 to 
Valens’ whereabouts in the East. Demandt, 1972, 103-11 is helpful with 
regard to the chronology of the Elder Theodosius’ campaigns in Africa; cf. 
also Drijvers, 2007, 144-146. 


Valens’ part of the Empire 


The opening words of Book 29, Exacta hieme, ‘at the end of the winter’ (of 
370-371), correspond neatly with the last sentence of Book 27, where Ammi- 
anus had said that Sapor intended to start a new war against the Romans 
reserata caeli temperie, i.e. in the spring of 371. The generals Traianus (PLRE 
I, Traianus 2) and Vadomarius (PLRE I, Vadomarius) were sent to Armenia to 
deal with Sapor’s new campaign. When the summer had ended (aestateque 
consumpta, 29.1.4), ie. in the autumn of 371, hostilities were suspended; 
Sapor then returned to Ctesiphon to spend the winter there; Valens went 
to Antioch (rex quidem Parthus hiemem Ctesiphonte acturus redit ad sedes 
et Antiochiam imperator Romanus ingressus, ibid.). According to Malalas 
13.30 Thurn, Valens entered the city pnvi voeuBotw Sexcty, tvdictidvt 18’, ‘on 
10 November in the fourteenth indiction (sc. in 371); cf. Lib. Or. 1.143-144 and 
see Lenski, 2007, 110-111. 

During his stay in the Syrian capital Valens was confronted with internal 
treachery (qui dum ibi moratur...intestinis paene perierat fraudibus, 29.1.4), 
which Ammianus relates in what follows (ut aperiet series delata gesto- 
rum, ibid.), i.e. in chapters 1 and 2 (cf. 29.2.21 Dum haec, quae supra digesta 
sunt, Antiochiae...per intestinas dilatantur aerumnas and 29.2.4 per orien- 
tales provincias). Chronological clues in these chapters are vague (paulo 
ante, 29.1.9; eodem die, 29.1.26; neque ita multo post, 29.1.42; per id omne tem- 
pus, 29.2.1; ea tempestate, 29.2.4; etcetera), but it seems reasonable to sup- 
pose that allegations of treason as well as treason trials began at the end 
of 371 and continued in 372. Cod. Theod. 11.4.1 attests Valens’ presence in 
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Seleucia, which may have been Seleucia Pieria, the port of Antioch at the 
mouth of the Orontes, on 4 April 372. We know that he was in Antioch on 
13 April 372 (Cod. Theod. 6.4.19). 


Valentinian’s part of the Empire 


1. Gaul 


In 29.3.1 Ammianus moves from the East to Gaul (Hic et mihi vertenti stilum 
in Gallias, 29.3.1), where Valentinian had resided since November 365 (26.5.8 
[pp. 11-113], 27.8.1 [p. 182]). The PPO Galliarum Maximinus (PLRE I, Max- 
iminus 7) had his residence there too (inter multa et saeva Maximinum rep- 
periens iam praefectum, ibid.). The earliest firm attestation of Maximinus 
as PPO Galliarum is on 14 November 374 (Cod. Theod. 9.24.3), but he must 
have arrived in Gaul already in 372 or 373, as is argued ad 28.1.5 (pp. 14-15). 
Maximinus’ arrival was an incentive for Valentinian to behave even more 
cruelly than previously (29.3.2). In 29.3.3-9 Amm. gives some examples of 
the emperor's savagery; these cannot be pinpointed chronologically, except 
for one, which, surprisingly, goes back to the time before Maximinus was in 
Gaul: the Christian priest whom Amm. mentions in 29.3.4 was killed in 371 
according to Jerome (Chron. a. 371). 

In chapter 5 of Book 28 Ammianus had spoken about Valentinian’s war- 
fare against Saxons, Alamans and Burgundians, which started in 370 (Augus- 
tis ter consulibus, 28.5.1). He also spoke about Valentinian building fortifica- 
tions along the Rhine in that year (28.5.11); we happen to know that Valen- 
tinian was in Alteium, modern Alzey, on 15 August 370. It seems reasonable 
to assume that Ammianus deals with the events of the next year, i.e. 371, 
when he turns to Gaul again and relates in chapter 4 of Book 29 Valentinian’s 
attempt to capture the Alamannic king Macrianus (PLRE I, Macrianus 1). 

In the early months of 371 the emperor was in Trier. Cod. Theod. 9.38.5 
was issued there on 19 May, as was Cod. Theod. 9.16.9 (pace Pergami, 1993, 
547-548, who accepts the date of the manuscripts, 29 May 371; but see e.g. 
Coskun, 2000, 70 n. 20 and Lizzi Testa, 2004, 231-232, who argue in favour 
of the date of May 19). It was also in Trier that on 28 June 371 Cod. Theod. 
10.20.5 and 12.1.75 were issued. From Trier Valentinian apparently moved to 
his summer palace in Contoniacum (modern Konz), close to Trier, for the 
following constitutions were issued there: Cod. Theod. 9.3.5 (29 June 371), 
1.1.17 (12 July 371), 2.4.3 (29 July 371), Cod. Iust. 6.22.7 (6 August 371), Cod. 
Theod. 4.6.4 (16 August 371). Since we find the emperor in Mogontiacum 
(Mainz) on 6 September 371 (Cod. Theod. 15.7.2), it seems likely that he began 
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his attempt to capture king Macrianus in the late summer of 371. After the 
attempt had failed, Valentinian returned to Trier (redit Treveros maestus, 
29.4.6), where we find him issuing Cod. Theod. 8.5.32 on 11 December 371. 


2. Africa 


Chapter 5 deals with the insurrection of the Mauretanian chieftain Fir- 
mus (PLRE I, Firmus 3) and its suppression by the Elder Theodosius (PERE 
I, Theodosius 3). At the outset Ammianus makes clear that once again 
(cf. 26.5.15) he prefers a narrative without a break to a strictly chronologi- 
cal account (haec narratione disseri continua placuit, 29.5.1). In the whole of 
chapter 5 there is only one chronological indication, which, unfortunately, 
is incomplete: (Theodosius) Tipasam mense Februario venit (29.5.31). 

In 29.4.5 Theodosius had been mentioned as the general involved in the 
raid against Macrianus. We read in 29.5.4 that he was sent to Africa, and in 
29.5.5 that he set out from Arles and landed near Igilgilitanum in Mauretania 
Sitifensis. The time of Theodosius’ crossing is not given, but the following 
considerations make a date early in 373 (April?) feasible. 


1) Theodosius apparently did not go directly to Africa after the campaign 
against Macrianus had ended, but first served in Illyricum (note that the 
evidence for this, Pan. 2.5.2, 2.8.3, Zos. 4.16.3 and AE 1931.53 combined, is 
not crystal-clear; cf. e.g. PLRE I, Theodosius 3; Demandt, 1972, 94; Paschoud 
n. 134; Nixon, 1994, 519). 


2) One of the first things Theodosius did when he had come to Africa was to 
arrest the comes Africae Romanus (29.5.7). Since Romanus (PLRE I, Romanus 
10) was still in office on 29 June 372 (Cod. Theod. 8.7.13), this date gives the 
approximate terminus post quem for Theodosius’ crossing. 


3) It would seem that Cod. Theod. 3.14.1 provides the terminus ante quem. In 
his chronological reconstruction of Theodosius’ campaign Demandt, 1972, 
103 states: “Es ist vollig offen, wie lange nach dem Macrianus-Unternehemn 
Theodosius seine Uberfahrt angetreten hat”, and then says: “Eine Lésung 
1a%&t sich nur aus den Konstitutionen gewinnen’”. Unfortunately, the dates 
of these constitutions, among them Cod. Theod. 3.14.1, which occupies a key 
position in Demandt’s argument, are far from certain. On p. 103 Demandt 
writes: “Theodosius ist in Africa spatestens am 28. Mai 373 (s.u.)”. On p. 107, 
however, he admits that the constitution which he cites to substantiate this 
date, Cod. Theod. 3.14.1, cannot be dated “eindeutig”. And indeed, different 
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dates have been assigned to the constitution, which, according to the mss., 
was issued on 28 May 365, dat. VKal. Iun. Valent(iniano) et Valente AA. conss.: 
368 by e.g. Seeck; 370 by Gothofredus and, hesitantly, Pergami; either 370 or 
373 by Mommsen and Kriiger (cf. Pergami, 1993, 506 and 686). Which year 
should be preferred? It seems best to follow Demandt and Sivan, 1996 here. 
Demandt on p. 108 points to the peculiar fact that Cod. Theod. 3.14.1 was 
addressed ad Theodosium mag(istrum) equitum, although its content, about 
marriages between Romans and barbarians, is “zivilrechtlichen Inhaltes’, 
and argues that “zivilrechtliche Befugnisse bei Theodosius als magister equi- 
tum nur in Africa angenommen werden kénnen”. Hence his suggestion that 
Cod. Theod. 3.14.1 was not issued in 365, 368 or 370, but in 373, the only year in 
which a) Valentinian and Valens were both consuls, and b) Theodosius could 
have been in Africa. In other words, one should read in the subscription of 
the constitution: Valent(iniano) et Valente AA. <IIII> conss. (i.e. 28 May 373). 
In view of its wording Sivan, 1996, who discusses the content and purpose of 
Cod. Theod. 3.14.1, also argues for an African context, and for 373 as the year 
in which the constitution was issued (see for different views Mathisen, 2009 
and Marcone, 2012). 


The African revolt, for which Ammianus is our only source, was suppressed 
during Valentinian’s lifetime, ie. before 17 November 375 (Kienast, 1996’, 
327), as can be inferred from 30.7.10 (Africam deinde malo repentino percul- 
sam discriminibus magnis exemit sc. Valentinianus). In the introduction to 
the commentary on chapter 5 below (pp. 149-150) we tentatively suggest 
that Theodosius’ campaign can be divided into four phases and that the gen- 
eral’s arrival in Tipasa (Tipasam mense Februario venit, 29.5.31) probably took 
place in February 374. 


3. Ilbyricum and Rome 


While the Elder Theodosius was busy fighting against Firmus, the Quadi 
started a war (Dum hoc pulvere per Mauretaniam dux ante dictus anhelat et 
Africam, Quadorum natio mota est, 29.6.1). The trouble began when Valen- 
tinian ordered a fortress to be built across the Danube on their territory 
(29.6.2). Initially, the Quadi managed to bring its construction to a halt, 
but when Marcellianus (PERE I, Marcellianus 2) had become dux Valeriae 
the suspended work was restarted (opus paulo ante inchoatum aggreditur 
admissa copia refragandi suspensum, 29.6.4). Marcellianus then treacher- 
ously murdered Gabinius, the king of the Quadi (29.6.5), which triggered off 
the war (29.6.6). Bands of Quadi and their (Sarmatian) allies assaulted the 
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country folk on the Roman side of the Danube, ostensibly in the summer, for 
the farmers were busy with their harvest (occupatam circa messem agrestem 
adortae sunt plebem, ibid.). This must have been the summer of 374, for the 
reasons stated below. 


1) During the war the Quadi and Sarmatians extended their range of action 
(latius se cum Sarmatis Quadi pandentes, 29.6.8) and even threatened to 
attack the city of Sirmium. However, they abandoned this plan, when they 
saw the countermeasures taken by the praetorian prefect Probus (29.6.9-12). 
In 30.3.1 Ammianus refers again to Probus and the Quadian war, mentioning 
a report sent by the prefect to Valentinian (Valentiniano...offertur praefecti 
relatio Probi docentis Illyrici clades) and dating it to the consulate of Gratian 
and Equitius (Gratiano ascito in trabeae societatem Equitio consule), i.e. 374. 

According to PLRE I (Probus 5) it was not in 374, but in 371 during his 
consulate that Probus, while at Sirmium, was confronted with the invasion 
of the Quadi and Sarmatians (see for Probus’ consulship in 371 Bagnall et 
al., 1987, 276-277). A passage of Libanius is referred to as evidence: “for the 
date cf. Lib. Or. xxiv. 12 (he was consul at the time)”. However, Libanius’ 
words are not as unequivocal as the PLRE suggests: iéBnoav tov “Iotpov 
Lavpopatar...nateovpav avOoby tots dracww evo TO Tvpiav, petyveyxav sic 
THY adTOV LEyaANnY evdatpoviav, Eoyov ypdvov paxpod. xal THY fev TOD TadTYS 
THS XwWpaS dpyxovtos Davpdcoat tig dv Adv dU Hv Saxpdwv oby Und&TtoV TTOANS 
Hynoato etvat tov éviavtdov abt@ (“The Sarmatians crossed the Danube...and 
they ravaged the wholly prosperous province of Illyria, and transferred to 
their own country all that prosperity, the fruits of many a long year. One 
may well wonder at the grief of that local governor that caused him to be 
of the opinion that his was a year of mourning, not of consular rank’, tr. 
Norman). Note that in this passage the name of the éoywv is not mentioned. 
Norman, thinking that the allusion is to Probus, suggests that Libanius 
makes a mistake “to dramatize the seriousness of the disaster”. It is, however, 
more likely to assume, with e.g. Sabbah 283, Nixon, 1983, 56 and Bagnall et 
al., 1987, 283, that Libanius is not mistaken and does not contradict the other 
evidence: he is not alluding to Probus, consul in 371, but to Equitius, consul 
in 374. 


2) In Chron. a. 375 Jerome refers to the invasion of the Sarmatians in the 
previous year with the words: quia superiore anno Sarmatae Pannonias vas- 
taverant idem consules permansere (‘because Sarmatians had devastated the 
Pannonias in the preceding year, the same consuls stayed in office’). Actu- 
ally, there were no consuls in 375 (cf. in the first place Birley, 2007, esp. p. 16) 
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and Jerome would have done better to speak of a post-consulate for Gratian 
and Equitius in 375, as did Prosper Tiro (chron. I p. 459, 1151): post. conss. 
Gratiani et Equitii. However, this does not alter the fact that Jerome dates 
the Sarmatian devastation of the Pannonias to the year of the consulate of 
Gratian and Equitius, ie. 374 (Bagnall et al., 1987, 282-283). 


3) In 29.6.17 Ammianus switches from the final phase of the war with the 
Quadi (29.6.12-16) to events in the city of Rome, where Claudius was urban 
prefect (Dum haec tot ac talia per turbines agitantur assiduos, Claudio regente 
urbem aeternam etc.). Claudius Hermogenianus Caesarius (PLRE I, Caesar- 
ius 7) was PVR in 374; he succeeded Eupraxius (PLRE I, Eupraxius). Cod. 
Theod. 11.36.22 was addressed to him on 21 May 374 (dat. xii Kal. Iun. Treviris 
Gratiano A. iti et Equitio conss.). CIL 6.499 shows that he dedicated an altar on 
19 July 374 (XU kal. Aug. ...aram dicavit d. n. Gratiano Aug. ter. et...Aequitio 
conss.). 


LEGENDA 


1. The lemmata are taken from W. Seyfarth’s Teubner-edition (Leipzig 1978), 
with one alteration: consonantial u is always printed as v (venit instead of 
uenit). 


2. For references to Greek authors we follow the abbreviations and indica- 
tions of books and chapters in H.G. Liddell and R. Scott, A Greek-English 
Lexicon and for patristic literature those in G.W.H. Lampe, A Patristic Greek 
Lexicon. Passages in Latin authors are indicated according to the system of 
P.WG. Glare, Oxford Latin Dictionary. For later and Christian authors we fol- 
low the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae. 

Some exceptions to these rules: 


— In the case of Caesar, Sallust and Tacitus the division of the chapters 
into sections in the Teubner-editions has been taken into account. 

— Seneca’s Dialogi are referred to with the title of the individual works. 

— For the Panegyrici Latini Mynors’ OCT-edition has been used. 

— Strabo is quoted from Radt’s edition (Strabons Geographika mit Uber- 
setzung und Kommentar herausgegeben von Stefan Radt, 4 vols., Gét- 
tingen 2002-2005). 

— The Letters of Julian are quoted from Bidez’ edition in the Budé-series. 

— Eunapius’ History is quoted from Blockley’s edition (The Fragmentary 
Classicising Historians of the Later Roman Empire, vol. II, Liverpool 
1983). 

— Ausonius is quoted from Green’s edition (The Works of Ausonius. Edited 
with Introduction and Commentary by R.P.H. Green, Oxford 1991). 


3. As to secondary literature the following rules are observed: 


— References to the six volumes of De Jonge’s commentaries (Books 14— 
19) and to our commentaries on Books 20-28 are usually given with 
‘see De Jonge ad...(p. 000), ‘see (the note) ad...(p. 000)’. 

— Books or articles are normally referred to with the name of the au- 
thor(s), the year of publication and the page(s). The full titles can be 
found in the bibliography; e.g. Hagendahl, 1921, 64 refers to H. Hagen- 
dahl, Studia Ammianea, Uppsala 1921, page 64. 
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— Quotations from existing translations and secondary literature are 
given between inverted commas (“...”). Our own explanations of words 
or phrases in Greek and Latin texts are given between single inverted 


commas (“...’). 


— Occasionally reference is made to commentaries on other authors, 
e.g. Austin’s on Vergil and Koestermann’s on Tacitus, or to well-known 
editions like those in the Budé-series. As a rule these works are omitted 
from the bibliography. 

— The volumes of the Groningen Commentaries on Apuleius are indi- 
cated by GCA and the year of publication. 

— Of the following books, which are referred to regularly, only the name 
of the author and the page(s) are given: 


Angliviel de la 
Beaumelle 


Barnes 
Blomgren 


Harmon 


Heumann-Seckel 


Jones 


Kelly 


Kiithner-Stegmann 


Leumann 
Matthews 
Paschoud 


Sabbah 


L. Angliviel de la Beaumelle. Notes in: G. Sabbah, 
Ammien Marcellin, Histoire VI (Livres XXIX-XXXI), 
Paris 1999. 

T.D. Barnes, Ammianus Marcellinus and the Represen- 
tation of Historical Reality, Ithaca-London 1998. 

S. Blomgren, De sermone Ammiani Marcellini quaes- 
tiones variae, Diss. Uppsala 1937. 

A.M. Harmon, The Clausula in Ammianus Marcelli- 
nus (Transactions of the Connecticut Academy of Arts 
and Sciences 16, 117-245), New Haven 1910. 

H. Heumann & E. Seckel, Handlexikon zu den Quellen 
des rémischen Rechts, Jena 1926°. 

A.H.M. Jones, The Later Roman Empire 284-602. A So- 
cial Economic and Administrative Survey, Oxford 1964 
(repr. 1986). 

G. Kelly, Ammianus Marcellinus. The Allusive Histo- 
rian, Cambridge 2008. 

R. Kiithner and C. Stegmann, Ausftihrliche Grammatik 
der lateinischen Sprache, Il, Satzlehre, 2 vols., Han- 
nover 1955', 1976°. 

M. Leumann, Lateinische Laut- und Formenlehre, Mu- 
nich 1977. 

J.F. Matthews, The Roman Empire of Ammianus, Lon- 
don 1989 (repr. Ann Arbor 2008). 

F. Paschoud, Zosime, Histoire Nouvelle, II? (Livre IV), 
Paris 1979. 

G. Sabbah, La méthode d’Ammien Marcellin. Recher- 
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ches sur la construction du discours historique dans les 
Res Gestae, Paris 1978. 


Seager R. Seager, Ammianus Marcellinus. Seven studies in his 
Language and Thought, Columbia 1986. 

Szantyr J.B. Hofmann and A. Szantyr, Lateinische Syntax und 
Stilistik, Munich 1965 (repr. 1972). 

Talbert RJ.A. Talbert (ed.), Barrington Atlas of the Greek and 
Roman World, Princeton 2000. 

Thompson E.A. Thompson, The Historical Work of Ammianus 
Marcellinus, Cambridge 1947 (repr. Groningen 1969). 

Wagner-Erfurdt J.A. Wagner, Ammiani Marcellini quae supersunt, cum 


notis integris Frid. Lindenbrogii, Henr. et Hadr. Vale- 
siorum et Jac. Gronovii, quibus Thom. Reinesii quas- 
dam et suas adiecit, editionem absolvit Car. Gottl. 
Aug. Erfurdt, 3 vols., Leipzig 1808 (repr. in 2 vols., Hil- 
desheim 1975). 


The following translations are referred to with the name of the translator 


only: 


Caltabiano 
Hamilton 


Rolfe 
Selem 


Seyfarth 


Viansino 


M. Caltabiano, Ammiano Marcellino. Storie, Milan 1998. 

W. Hamilton and A. Wallace-Hadrill, Ammianus Marcellinus: 
the Later Roman Empire (AD 354-378), Harmondsworth 1986. 
J.C. Rolfe, Ammianus Marcellinus, with an English translation, 
3 vols., London-Cambridge Mass. 1935-1939 (repr. 1971-1972). 
A. Selem, Le Storie di Ammiano Marcellino. Testo e Traduzione, 
Turin 1965 (repr. 1973). 

W. Seyfarth, Ammianus Marcellinus, Romische Geschichte. La- 
teinisch und Deutsch und mit einem Kommentar versehen, 
vol. IV, Berlin 1986°. 

G. Viansino, Ammiano Marcellino. Storie, 3 vols., Milan 2001— 
2002. 


4. In cases where this is helpful for the reader or relevant for the interpreta- 
tion the cursus is indicated as follows: 


— revocdvit in statum: cursus planus 
— subldtius éminens: cursus tardus 
— fécit et vectigdles: cursus velox 


CHAPTER 1 


Introduction 


The reader of this chapter should first be reminded of the fact that the 
author only divided the Res Gestae into books. The further division into 
chapters was devised by Adrien de Valois for his edition of 1681. The fact 
that this division has been generally accepted is understandable: it serves a 
practical purpose because of the editor’s judicious demarcations. Only here 
and there is a particular choice somewhat questionable. In the present case 
the contents of the first two chapters of Book 29 actually make up one unit, 
in which a long series of horrible violations of justice testifies ad oculos to a 
regime of terror in Valens’ part of the Empire. De Valois probably wanted 
to limit the length of his chapters. Moreover, there is a certain ‘natural’ 
boundary in the sense that events in the first chapter are mainly set in 
Antioch, whereas in the second chapter the entire eastern world is the scene 
of injustice. For De Valois, however, another criterion was obviously decisive: 
in the first chapter there is one protagonist, “Theodorus notarius imperium 
affectat”; the second chapter reports the woes of “multi”. 

The protagonist is introduced indirectly. Some gentlemen had engaged 
in magical divinatory rites to discover the name of Valens’ successor as 
emperor. Such exercises were dangerous, because divination concerning 
an emperor was regarded as subversive and strictly forbidden by law. The 
consultation was betrayed after it had resulted in finding the name of a 
candidate for the emperorship with an excellent reputation for erudition 
and prudent behaviour, namely the notarius Theodorus. At the time he was 
paying a private visit to Constantinople. He was immediately arrested and 
imprisoned in Antioch. Several other participants in the conspiracy met 
with the same fate, which implied torture of appalling cruelty and a total 
lack of respect for the integrity of the human body, both of which were 
characteristic of criminal procedures in the ancient world. 

The most fascinating part of the chapter is the detailed description of the 
divinatory rite in question. Ammianus gives this role to one of the conspira- 
tors during his appearance in court. Some details, however, seem to indicate 
that he had in fact used a handbook containing the exact prescriptions for 
a successful divinatory session. 
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After this passage the canvas broadens to include the execution of a 
growing number of prominent men, among them some philosophers, and 
the burning of books which the authorities declared unlawful. All these facts 
are mentioned to convince the reader that terror reigned in Valens’ part of 
the Empire. 

In reading the present chapter, most readers will be reminded of the 
long first chapter of Book 28, which is basically devoted to a series of crim- 
inal proceedings against Roman aristocrats. The first chapter of Book 29 
can be regarded as its counterpart. There is, however, one notable differ- 
ence: in 28.1 the emperor Valentinian is absent from the scene, not merely 
geographically, but also in the sense that he leaves an entirely free hand 
to Ammianus’ béte noire, the vicarius urbis Romae Maximinus, who is the 
despicable central figure in the chapter. In 29.1 Valens is clearly present, also 
in the sense that he continually steers the course of the various trials. The 
author does not deny him the right to defend himself against conspirators, 
but denounces the complete absence of regular justice during the criminal 
proceedings. 


These sections resume the report on warfare in Valens’ part of the Roman 
Empire at the point where the last chapter of Book 27 had ended. In the 
present book it is the only passage which deals with military operations in 
the eastern provinces. In this brief report an entire season’s warfare is sum- 
marized in a handful of stereotyped phrases. Obviously, the author did not 
have any precise information at his disposal. The most conspicuous aspect 
of the report is the repeated emphasis on the purely defensive containment 
strategy of the Roman military command. 


Exacta hieme rex Persarum gentium Sapor pugnarum fiducia pristinarum 
immaniter arrogans suppleto numero suorum abundeque firmato erupturos 
in nostra catafractos et sagittarios et conductam misit plebem In the first 
sentence of Book 29 Amm. picks up the thread from where he had left it 
hanging in 27.12.18. The chronological reference Exacta hieme, ‘at the end of 
the winter’ (of 370-371), corresponds exactly with that in the last sentence 
of Book 27, where Amm. had said that Sapor intended to start a new war 
against the Romans with the high-flown phrase reserata caeli temperie, i.e. 
in the spring of 371. See for Sapor (PLRE I, Sapor II) ad 20.6.1 (pp. 134-135), 
25.7.6 (p. 229) and 27.12.1 (p. 268). 

Apart from a few differences in punctuation and orthography Seyfarth’s 
version of the text is also printed by Sabbah and Viansino. The remarkable 
correction in V’s second hand gentior puzzled Heraeus and Clark. The latter 
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even tentatively suggested ingentior, a comparative which does indeed oc- 
cur a few times, e.g. in Verg. A. 11.124 0 fama ingens, ingentior armis (quoted 
by Macr. Sat. 6.2.33), where it is entirely functional, in contrast to the present 
text. The origin of the doubt becomes clear in Gelenius’ gentis, viz. the plural 
gentium. Petschenig, 1892, 527 convincingly removes the difficulty by point- 
ing to some passages in Book 19, e.g. Cernentes populos tam indimensos...in 
nostrum conversos exitium (19.2.4) and gentes in nos excitabat (19.8.1). The 
same book contains some clear examples of Persa as an adj.: septuaginta 
sagittarii Persae (19.5.5), Persae pedites (19.7.4). It is only in the present text 
that Sapor is called rex Persarum gentium (cf. Parthicarum gentium in 14.11.4) 
by Amm; elsewhere we find Persarum rex (18.6.19 and passim), rex Persarum 
(e.g. 17.5.1), rex...Persidis (27.12.1) or rex...Parthus (29.1.4). 

Recently Sapor’s operations had suffered some setbacks (cf. 27.12.9 neces- 
que insperatae Persarum; 27.12.12 operam teri frustra contemplans; 27.12.15 
Arinthei adventu territi Persae; 27.12.18 pati se exclamans indigna). However, 
he could boast of the successes of some pristinae pugnae: in the time of 
Constantius Sapor had captured Amida, Singara and Bezabde (19.8.4, 20.6.7, 
20.7.15); Julian had been wounded during his Persian expedition and died 
soon afterwards (25.3.6, 23); Jovian had surrendered five regions and a num- 
ber of fortresses and towns to the Persians (25.7.9-11). Cf. 28.6.10 fiducia 
sublati praeteritorum (p. 270). In his report on the Armenian conflict in 27.12 
Amm. vents his dislike of Sapor several times: inclementissimi omnium (6), 
ultra hominem efferatus (11), immensum quantum astutus (14). See Seager 
4-7 on Amm.’s predilection for immanis and Brandt, 1999, 217-228 on “Arro- 
ganz”. 

Having strengthened his warriors both in number and in equipment, the 
king sent his mail-clad cavalry, archers and infantry to the Persian-Roman 
border with the order “to invade our territories” (tr. Rolfe). Cf. for nostra 
denoting Roman territory 14.3.1 explorabat nostra, 18.6.20 remeare ad nos- 
tra, 20.4.4 transire ad nostra (pp. 62-63), 24.1.10 ducebatur ad nostra, 25.4.25 
diffusis per nostra Germanis, 28.6.3 in otio nostra peragrando. Its occurrence 
in the present text has puzzled some commentators (“what he means by 
nostra is unclear’, Seager, 1996, 280). According to Blockley, 1987, 225 with 
n. 14 nostra might mean Armenia, which when taking into account what fol- 
lows (qui cum venissent Vagabanta in § 3, p.5) must be right. Blockley could 
have strengthened his case by pointing to 15.13.4, where Amm. makes clear 
that in his view Armenia did belong to Rome: (Persici duces) nostra vexa- 
bant nunc Armeniam, aliquotiens Mesopotamiam confidentius incursantes. 
See for erumpere denoting invasions ad 24.1.3 si erupissent (p.10) and 28.2.12 
nec quisquam (p. 141). 
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As to suppleto numero suorum abundeque firmato, in 27.12.18 Amm. had 
said that Sapor, in view of the coming campaign, vicinarum gentium au- 
xilia conquirebat suumque parabat exercitum. For (mounted) sagittarii in 
the Parthian and Persian armies see ad 23.6.83 (p. 225), 25.1.13 (p. 26) and 
251.18 (p. 35), for catafractarii ad 20.7.2 (pp. 156-157) and 24.2.5 (p. 39). 
Add to the literature cited there Malosse, 2007. The meaning of conductam 
plebem is not quite clear. These words either indicate that Sapor, apart from 
cavalry (catafractos et sagittarios), also employed infantry (see for infantry 
in the Persian army ad 23.6.83 [p. 226] and in general for Amm. on the 
Sasanian army Drijvers, 2006, 54-57) or refer back to the auxilia mentioned 
in 27.12.18. As is noted there (p. 293), both Ps. P’awstos Buzand [Faustus of 
Byzantium] 5.4 and the Vita Nerses 1 pp. 34-35 report that the Persian army 
included many allies, among them Urnayr, a Hunnish king. The majority of 
the translators interpret conductam plebem as denoting mercenaries, but in 
view of 23.6.83 (turba) nec stipendiis aliquando fulta nec donis it seems better 
to take conducere in the general sense of “cogere, coniungere, contrahere” 
(TLL IV 157.83; Angliviel de la Beaumelle n. 2: “non de mercenaires stables 
au sens habituel du terme, bien que ceux-ci fussent également utilisés dans 
l'armée du Grand Roi”). 

Clark’s conjecture c.c. miserat is feasible in view of 21.4.2 ad eas mi- 
serat partes and 26.8.12 miserat Valens, but a conclusive argument does not 
present itself. 


contra has copias Traianus comes et Vadomarius ex rege Alamannorum cum 
agminibus perrexere pervalidis hoc observare principis iussu appositi, ut arce- 
rent potiusquam lacesserent Persas Traianus had been dux Aegypti in 367- 
368 (see for references PLRE I, Traianus 2). From the present text and 30.1.18 
agentique tunc in Armenia Traiano et rem militarem curanti it would seem 
that in 371 he occupied the post of comes rei militaris, “ein Titel der selten in 
dieser Vollstandigkeit gebraucht wird” (Seeck, 1901, 662; cf. for this function 
ad 20.4.18 [pp. 97-98]). This seems more probable than the suggestion of 
Ensslin, 1937, 2089, viz. that Traianus must have been comes et dux Syriae et 
Euphratensis because Vadomarius was at this time dux Phoenices (which he 
was not, see below). In Book 31 Traianus is mentioned several times, inter 
alia in a passage which proves that he had meanwhile been promoted to 
the post of magister peditum (pedestris exercitus cura..., quem regebat antea 
Traianus, 31.1.1; cf. 31.12.1). He was killed at Adrianople (31.13.18). 

Whereas Traianus is mentioned here for the first time, Vadomarius (PLRE 
I, Vadomarius) has been referred to by Amm. before. See for him ad 21.3.1 
(pp. 33-34), 21.3.5 (p. 39) and 26.8.2 (p. 215). Add to the literature cited there 
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Enjuto Sanchez, 2003 and Fischer, 2007. In what capacity Vadomarius acted 
in 371 is not known. He had been dux Phoenices, probably under Jovian 
(21.3.5), but during the revolt of Procopius in 365 he was already ex duce 
et rege Alamannorum (26.8.2). Hoffmann, 1978, 308-309 suggested that he 
served as comes rei militaris vacans, while Woods, 2000, 693 proposed to see 
in him the vicarius of the magister equitum praesentalis. Neither suggestion 
can be proved. 

About the troops Traianus and Vadomarius had at their disposal (cum 
agminibus...pervalidis) we have no further information. Presumably, the 
twelve legions under Terentius mentioned in 27.12.16 (pp. 290-291) were 
taken over by the new commanders. With pervalidis Amm. suggests that 
the Roman containment policy was not the result of any weakness. See 
for observare, ut as a synonym of prospicere TLL IX 2.213.43-82, and for 
lacessere ad 21.1.1 an terroris (p. 4). The usual complement of apponere is a 
dat.: militibus regendis (21.8.1), tutelae salutis appositus (21.14.2), aliae turmae 
apposito (25.1.8, p. 18). For princeps (and principatus) see the notes ad 20.2.1 
commilitium (p. 10), 20.4.8 proiceret (p. 71) and 20.4.12 princeps (p. 81). The 
princeps meant here is of course Valens (PLRE I, Valens 8; cf. for him the 
notes ad 26.4.2 [pp. 79-80] and 26.4.3 [p. 81]); in this book he is mentioned 
by name for the first time in § 6. Valens had gone to Constantinople in the 
autumn of 370 and was there in the early part of 371 (Cod. Theod. 13.10.07 of 16 
January, 13.5.14 of 11 February, 12.1.74 of1 March, 1.21.1 of 7 April; cf. Barnes 252 
and Lenski, 2007, 105 n. 31, who both rightly accept Seeck’s date of 1 May 371 
for another law issued in Constantinople, Cod. Theod. 111.14). The emperor 
returned to Antioch in the summer of 371 and arrived there in the autumn 
(see below, 29.1.4, p. 8). 


qui cum venissent Vagabanta, legionibus habilem locum Vagabanta (not 
in Talbert), called Bagawan by Ps. P’awstos Buzand in his Epic Histories 
5.4, was not in Mesopotamia, pace e.g. Wagner, Rolfe and Scherling, 1948 
(cf. Angliviel de la Beaumelle n. 5), but was “an ancient locality in central 
Armenia, situated at the foot of Mount Npat (Gk. Niphates, Turk. Tapa-seyd) 
in the principality of Bagrewand west of modern Diyadin. The name means 
literally ‘town of the gods’”; Hewsen, 1989; cf. Hewsen, 1992, 215-216 n. 287. 
The place was ‘favourable for the legions’ (cf. Viansino: “localita adatta 
[al dispiegamento delle] legioni”) and must have been chosen deliberately 
by the Roman commanders who, of course, knew that the Persians “often 
lacked endurance in battle and could with difficulty maintain a close contest 
man to man” (saepe languidis in conflictu artius pes pede collatus graviter 
obsistebat, 25.1.8, tr. Rolfe). See for legio ad 27.12.16 (pp. 290-291). 
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rapidos turmarum procursus hostilium in se ruentium acriter exceperunt inviti 
operaque consulta retrocedentes With turmarum Amm. refers back to the 
troops of Sapor which he had mentioned in §1 (catafractos et sagittarios 
et conductam misit plebem). There is a note on (the size of a) turma in the 
Roman army ad 24.3.1 (p. 70). Here it has the general meaning of a (proba- 
bly mounted) unit of the Persians (cf. 23.3.4 equestres hostium turmas, 24.6.8 
instructas catafractorum equitum turmas and De Jonge ad 15.4.9 [p. 62]). 
They ‘sustained’ (exceperunt) the attacks of the Persians, ‘without this hav- 
ing been their intention (inviti) and retreating deliberately. The phrase 
opera consulta also occurs in 14.10.5; the only other instance is Gel. 7.17.3. 
With these phrases Amm. emphasizes that hostilities were in no way started 
by the Romans. 


ne ferro violarent adversorum quemquam primi et iudicarentur discissi foe- 
deris rei. Apparently, in Amm.’s eyes the striking of the first blow could be 
seen as a breach of the treaty on the part of the Romans, not the advance 
into Armenia as far as Bagawan. See for adversus as a synonym of adversa- 
rius ad 21.7.5 nullus adversorum (p. 101). The foedus in question is that of 363 
between Sapor and Jovian, called ignobile decretum in 25.7.13 (pp. 244-246), 
indignum imperio facinus in 25.9.8 and pudendae pacis foedera in 27.12.1. 
As is observed ad 25.7.12 (pp. 242-243), it is rather difficult to reconstruct 
what precisely was agreed between Sapor and Jovian (see the literature cited 
there). 

Amm. often refers to this treaty. It was meant to guarantee the peace for 
thirty years (foederata itaque pace annorum triginta, 25.7.14, p. 248), but the 
concord did not last long. According to Amm. Sapor was to blame for that, 
because soon after Jovian’s death (post Ioviani excessum, cum quo foedera 
firmarat et pacem, 26.4.6, pp. go—91) the Persian king unjustly encroached on 
Armenia: Persarum rex manus Armeniis iniectabat...iniuste, (ibid.; cf. 27.12.1 
calcata fide sub Ioviano pactorum iniectabat Armeniae manum, ut eam velut 
placitorum abolita firmitate dicioni iungeret suae |pp. 269—-270]). In Amm.’s 
view Jovian also deserves some of the blame by agreeing to abstain from 
military intervention in Armenia, even if Persia should invade the country 
(25.7.12, p. 243). Whether Jovian really agreed not to intervene in case of a 
Persian invasion, is open to discussion (see 26.4.6, pp. 90-91). 

As to Valens, when he was asked for help against Sapor’s interference in 
Armenian affairs in the winter of 368-369, he at first refused military sup- 
port and operated very cautiously, ne fracti foederis nos argueremur et pacis 
(27.12.10, p. 283). In 370, however, general Arintheus was sent with an army to 
Armenia, to render aid in case the Persians should again devastate and pil- 
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lage the country (27.12.13), as they had done in the previous year (27.12.11). 
Shortly afterwards Sapor sent ambassadors to Valens, with the request that, 
in accordance with the agreement of 363, the Roman emperor should not 
defend Armenia (petentes nationem eandem, ut sibi et Ioviano placuerat, 
non defendi, 27.12.15). Valens rejected the proposal and even interfered in 
the struggle for the throne in Hiberia, a kingdom which borders on Arme- 
nia, by sending twelve legions (27.12.16). This interference resulted in the 
division of Hiberia between two pretenders (27.12.17). Sapor protested (he 
evidently regarded Hiberia “as an annexe of Armenia’, Blockley, 1992, 189 
n. 27) and once again referred to the treaty of 363: pati se exclamans indigna, 
quod contra foederum textum iuvarentur Armenii et evanuit legatio, quam 
super hoc miserat corrigendo quodque se non assentiente nec conscio dividi 
placuit Hiberiae regnum (27.12.18). The present text makes clear that, accord- 
ing to Amm., Valens still operated very cautiously, as he had done earlier 
(cf. 27.12.10, quoted above), because he did not want to provoke the Persians. 


ultima trudente necessitate congressi sunt confossisque multis discessere vic- 
tores The victory in the battle at Vagabanta/Bagawan in 371 (and not 373, 
as e.g. Baynes, 1910, 639 and Hoffmann, 1969, 429 maintain; cf. Lenski, 2007, 
107-108 with n. 39) is also mentioned in the Armenian sources, e.g. by Ps. 
P’awstos Buzand, who stresses the Armenian contribution to it: “And dur- 
ing the battle, God’s help came down upon the Greeks, and the Armenian 
contingent became victorious, while the Persian contingent was given over 
to defeat. They turned in flight, dispersed, and scattered over the fields, the 
lofty mountains, and the deep gorges. The Greek and Armenian forces fol- 
lowed, caught up with them, and slaughtered them both great and small” 
(Epic Histories 5.4, tr. Garsoian). Cf. further Movsés Xorennac’i 3.37 and Vita 
Nerses 11, pp. 34-36, where, however, the battle of Bagawan is confused with 
that of Dzirav. See on this Lenski, 2002, 174-175. 

In the present text necessitas again emphasizes that the Romans were not 
the aggressors. Cf. necessitate docente postrema (19.8.8, p. 164), postremae 
necessitatis impulsu (26.6.4, p. 135). Amm. varies the usual aliquem reum 
facere (citare, postulare), which denotes prosecution, with iudicare reum, 
of which there seem to be no other instances. Other examples of discedere 
denoting the departure from the battlefield of opposed armies (see OLD 
s.v. 1c): certaminibus finem vespera dedit incedens partesque discesserunt 
(20.11.24), aequis partes discessere momentis (31.16.5). 


inter moras tamen utrimque secus temptatis aliquotiens levibus proeliis vari- 
oque finitis eventu pactis indutiis ex consensu aestateque consumpta partium 
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discessere ductores etiamtum discordes This is Amm.’s only instance of inter 
moras, ‘in the meantime’. Usually utrimque secus, ‘on both sides’, is spelled 
as one word. Remarkably, utrimque implies that by now the Romans, too, 
sometimes made the first move. See for partes, ‘the warring parties’, the note 
ad 25.1.3 Et cum (p. 7). As to ex consensu: in fact it was an agreement to dis- 
agree (discordes). While Amm. speaks of engagements which ended with 
varying results, Ps. P’awstos Buzand only brings up Armenian and Roman 
successes. In Epic Histories 5.5 he mentions another victory over the Per- 
sians. In 5.819, after having stated that “the war had ceased in the regions 
of Persia and military affairs were secured on that side” (5.8, tr. Garsoian), he 
lists a number of hostilities against regions and districts which had rebelled 
against the Armenian king. He refers inter alia in 5.10 to the capture of Kor- 
duk’ (= Corduene) and in 5.16 of Aljnik’ (= Arzanene), two of the five regiones 
Transtigritanae which had been ceded to the Persians in 363 (25.7.9). It is 
possible that the loss of these regions was acknowledged by Sapor when he 
concluded an armistice with Valens (pactis indutiis). “It is by no means clear 
that Valens or Shapur regarded this agreement as a long-term accord in 371: it 
was hardly a treaty, and Ammianus states explicitly that both sides remained 
at odds even in its aftermath. As it turned out, though, this temporary set- 
tlement had the effect of sanctioning Roman control of Armenia for the rest 
of Valens’s reign” (Lenski, 2002, 175). 


et rex quidem Parthus hiemem Ctesiphonte acturus redit ad sedes et Anti- 
ochiam imperator Romanus ingressus See ad 23.3.2 Parthos (p. 38) for 
Amm.'s use of both Parthus and Persa to denote the Persians, ad 26.7.2 ut 
vaporatis (p. 182) for sedes meaning ‘residence’ and Blomgren 68-79 on the 
ellipsis of esse; the present case (ingressus sc. est) is dealt with on p. 72. As 
in other instances in the Res Gestae, for example 18.2.7 redit docuitque (pace 
De Jonge ad loc.), redit should be interpreted as a perfect tense form. There 
are notes on Ctesiphon, the capital of the Sasanian Persians until the Arabs 
conquered the city in 637, ad 17.14.1 (p. 398) and 23.6.23 (p. 157). See further 
Hauser, 1999 and Heller, 2010. For the Syrian capital Antioch, where Valens 
resided for the next seven winters, see ad 22.9.14 (p. 176), 25.10.1 (p. 309) and 
26.6.20 (p. 174) and for imperator in Amm. Béranger, 1976, 56-58. 

Valens (see for him above, ad 29.1.2 contra has [p. 4]) entered Antioch 
after the summer had ended (aestate...consumpta, 29.1.4), i.e. in the autumn 
of 371. As is noted ad 29.1.2 (p. 5), he had gone to Constantinople late in 370 
and was there during the early part of 371. He returned from Constantinople 
to Antioch rather slowly, it would seem (pow te cyoAatws, Zos. 4.13.1; cf. 
Lenski, 2007, 106-107 n. 37). On 13 July 371 he was still in Ancyra (Cod. Theod. 
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12.1.76). Valens’ arrival in Antioch was observed and described by Libanius 
in his Autobiography (Lib. Or. 1.144); not long afterwards he also delivered a 
panegyric on the emperor: 0d T0Ad batepov SHpov adTH Adyov eiahyov (ibid.). 
According to Malalas 13.30 Thurn, Valens entered the city pyvi voeuBpiw 
dexcdty, tvdixtidvt 18’, ‘on 10 November in the fourteenth indiction (ie. 371)’. 


See for discussion of this text and that of Libanius Lenski, 2007, 10-111. 


qui dum ibi moratur, securus interim hostium externorum intestinis paene 
perierat fraudibus, ut aperiet series delata gestorum See for securus with 
gen. ad 22.8.47 securi (p.145) and cf. also securus insidiarum (27.2.8). TLL VII 
2.9.47 sqq. lists a large number of cases in which intestinus is used “in ima- 
gine vel translate”; see also ad 21.16.15 intestinis ulceribus (p. 265). The usual 
tense in combination with paene is the ind. perf; see Kithner-Stegmann 
1.171. Szantyr 327 notes that the pluperfect in combination with paene is 
attested since Petronius. Although no formal peace treaty was concluded 
with the Persians in 371, only a truce (pactis indutiis), peace prevailed in the 
following years. Cf. 29.2.21 Parthico fragore cessante and 30.4.1 in eois partibus 
alto externorum silentio and see Lenski, 2007, 12-113. 

The phrase ut aperiet almost sounds like a sigh of relief coming from the 
author: in contrast to the lack of information concerning hostilities between 
Persians and Romans he will now be able to offer his readers a full report. 
Petschenig, 1892, 527 curiously prefers declarata to the far more likely cor- 
rection delata: see for deferre, ‘to report’, TLL V 1.316.26—43 and cf. 15.3.8 rem 
ut seriam detulerat and 18.3.4 principi detulit. In the present text delata is best 
explained as a dominantly used participle: ‘the report of a series of events’. 


Procopius quidam, inquies homo, turbarum cupiditati semper addictus, Ana- 
tolium detulerat et Spudasium palatinos exigi, quae de aerario interceperant, 
iussos insidiari comiti Fortunatiano, molesto illi flagitatori See ad 28.3.4 0b 
grave crimen (p. 153) for restlessness as a dangerous threat to law and order 
and ad 27.12.1 Rex vero (p. 268) for addictus with dat. denoting a passion for 
something: Procopius (not in the PLRE, otherwise unknown) wasa real trou- 
blemaker. The two palace officials had been ordered to repay the money 
they had embezzled from the treasury. See for aerarium ad 24.3.5 (p. 79) 
Cf. 15.5.36 de Gallicanis intercepta thesauris and Tac. Ann. 4.45.3 pecunias e 
publico interceptas with Koestermann’s note. 

The two palatini in question, Anatolius (PERE I, Anatolius 7) and Spu- 
dasius (PLRE I, Spudasius), are only known from the present text, unless 
the latter is the same person as the Syrian [Z]movddctog maAativos who, on 
a visit to Thebes in Egypt, set up an inscription there (Baillet, 1920-1926, 
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nr. 1471; cf. Delmaire, 1989a, 128). The substantive palatinus occurs six more 
times in Amm. (21.16.16, 22.4.1, 22.10.5, 25.3.14, 25.6.4 and 31.15.10). Its gen- 
eral meaning is ‘court official’ (cf. the scholiast on Iulian. epit. novell. 22 § 82: 
omnes quiin palatio militant possunt appellari palatini, p.181 Haenel), but the 
word could specifically designate those officials who worked in one of the 
financial departments at court (palatini dicuntur hi qui pertinent ad comitem 
rerum privatarum vel ad comitem sacrarum largitionum, sed et qui sub comite 
patrimonii sunt palatini appellari possunt, ibid.; cf. Ensslin, 1949, 2539-2540 
and Delmaire, 1989a, 127-128 for more evidence). It would seem that this 
is the case here too, for Fortunatianus (PLRE I, Fortunatianus 1 + W. Eck 
in Zephyrus 23/24 [1972-1973] 331), the man whose life was endangered by 
both palatini according to Procopius’ denouncement, was comes rei privatae 
(cf. e.g. Cod. Theod. 10.19.05) and in the “parallel (but differing) narrative” 
(Matthews 512 n. 31) of Zosimus mention is made of the questioning of one of 
Fortunatianus’ subordinates (tov bg’ Eavtov oTpatEevoMEvw TIvd, ZOS. 4.14.1). 
See further for Zosimus’ text and the fate of Anatolius and Spudasius below, 
(p. 12). 

As to Fortunatianus, called comes by Amm. and tH tay Bactlindy egertas 
taptetwv ppovtidt by Zos. (ibid.), Seyfarth says in n. 6 of his bilingual edition 
and in the index of the Teubneriana on p. 216 that he had not only been 
comes rerum privatarum, but also comes sacrarum largitionum (Seyfarth 
apparently follows Seeck, 1906, 159-160 or Seeck, 1912). This is erroneous, 
as is shown by Paschoud n. 130 and Delmaire, 1989b, 59 n. 35. Amm.’s comes 
(rei privatae) Fortunatianus is possibly identical to (cf. e.g. PLRE I, Fortuna- 
tianus 1; Delmaire, 1989b, 57-59; Angliviel de la Beaumelle’s n. 9) a friend of 
Libanius of that name, a poet, rhetor and philosopher. This man received 
several letters from Libanius between 357 and 365, is mentioned in other 
letters, and apparently spent his life among books (tov év BiBAtotg Brodvta 
Povetovvatiavey, Lib. Or. 14.12). Wintjes, 2005, 159 n. 74, however, is sceptical 
about the identification, in view of Amm.’s negative depiction here. 

Amm. has a remarkable predilection for the passive of iubere in com- 
bination with either an active or a passive inf., e.g. iussique obtinere sedes 
impavidi (17.12.11), lustrari deorum monitu iussus (22.16.3); cf. also ad 20.2.5 
nec patefieri (p. 19) and 24.1.14 inflammari (p. 25). The present text is more 
complicated. Amm. probably wants to express that an order had been given 
to reclaim the money from the two palatini. See TLL V 1455.44sqq., Szan- 
tyr 43 and OLD s.v. for exigere, ‘to exact’, construed with two accusativi; the 
oldest instance is in the passive: Caecil. com. 92 ego illud minus nilo exigor 
portorium, “I none the less am exacted that customs-due’” (tr. Warmington). 
It would seem that Amm. has combined two types of phrases: palatinos 
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iussos reddere pecunias and palatinos exactos pecunias. TLL V 2.1455.54-56 
quotes a curious parallel in Ps. Asconius ad Cic. Ver. 1.56: septingenties tan- 
tum dupli nomine exigi iussus est (Stangl, p. 223), ‘an instruction was issued 
that by way of doubling only the payment of a sum of 70 million sesterces 
had to be enforced on him’. Procopius ‘had denounced’ the two officials; see 
for this meaning of deferre Heumann-Seckel s.v. 3; other examples in Amm. 
are 21.16.9 deferebantur, 27.3.2 and 27.7.1 detulerat. See ad 21.16.17 flagitato- 
rum (p. 268), which seems to be an unofficial term to denote tax collectors. 
Fortunatianus had earned himself a reputation (élle) by applying the rules 
quite strictly, for which reason people regarded him as an obstacle (moles- 
tus) to their interests. 


qui animi asperitate confestim ad insanum percitus modum pro potestatis 
auctoritate, quam regebat, Palladium quendam obscurissime natum ut venefi- 
cum a memoratis conductum et Heliodorum, fatorum per genituras inter- 
pretem, adigendos prodere, quae scirent, praetorianae iudicio tradidit prae- 
fecturae The Res Gestae contains many examples of harshness. Among the 
emperors Valentinian was notorious: see ad 27.7.4 (p. 164). But other people, 
too, behaved in this way; see the list in Seager 21, note 20. Fortunatianus was 
actually a pathological case: he became enraged like a madman, when he 
acted ‘in accordance with the prestige of his specific competence’. See for 
the remarkable combination pro potestatis auctoritate ad 23.5.22 pro potes- 
tate auctoritatis (p.126), where it is pointed out that Amm.'s way of using the 
two terms is correct in that case, too. The phrase potestatem regere does not 
occur in the list of “iuncturae potiores” in TLL X 2.8 sqq. and seems idiosyn- 
cratic of Amm., comparable to praefecturam regente Aproniano (23.3.3) and 
ad regendam praefecturam praetorianam (27.11.1). 

As is pointed out ad 28.1.5 Maximinus (p. 14), for Amm. very low birth 
entails an unfavourable prognosis about a person’s future conduct. Palladius 
may have been a poisoner (“spécialiste en poisons’, Paschoud n. 130), but 
veneficus could very well denote a person who is dabbling in magical prac- 
tices. See for this the note ad 28.1.8 (p. 21), and that meaning also suits the 
present text. Palladius is mentioned again in 29.1.6, 29.1.25, 29.2.1 and 29.2.6. 
TLL VII 694.35 sqq. lists anumber of cases in which memoratus means ‘men- 
tioned above’. The word refers of course to the palatini Anatolius and Spu- 
dasius. Amm. is silent about their subsequent fate, but it seems probable 
that they too, like the men they had hired (Palladius and Heliodorus), were 
handed over to the court of the praetorian prefect. Heliodorus practiced 
horoscopy. See on this the note ad 28.04.26 isdemque (p. 214). It was specif- 
ically used to establish a particular person’s life expectancy. See TLL VI 2 
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1825.70-1826.28 for genitura “speciatim de hora nativitatis fatorum per astra 
praedictrice, de siderum in illa hora positione et ordine, de eorum descrip- 
tione (nativitas, genesis)’. Amm. calls Heliodorus mathematicus in 29.2.6 
(p. 82) and mentions him again by name in 29.2.13. Neither he nor Palladius 
is known from other sources. Valesius’ suggestion that Heliodorus should be 
identified with the fishmonger, later advocate, mentioned in Lib. Or. 62.46- 
49 (PLRE, Heliodorus 2) is not convincing. Baldwin, 1976, 120 thinks that 
Heliodorus should have been mentioned in PLRE J; cf. for him Mathisen, 
1986, 125, Frakes, 1998, 379 n. 4 and ad 29.2.6—7 (pp. 82-87). Cf. for Palladius 
Frakes, 1998, 380. Mathisen’s suggestion (1990, 94) that Heliodorus was pos- 
sibly a patrician, must be a slip. 

The comes rei privatae Fortunatianus had at first handled the case of 
the palatini who had embezzled money from the treasury himself, as was 
natural (see on the jurisdiction of a CRP Delmaire, 1989a, 89-91). But now 
that magic was involved in an attempt to endanger his life, he handed the 
legal action over to the praetorian prefect, who dealt with such matters in 
other cases too, as appears from Cod. Theod. 9.16.6—8 (see for the juridical 
competence of a PPO Ensslin, 1954, 2471-2472; at the time the PPO Orientis 
was Modestus: praefecti praetorio tunc Modesti, 29.1.10 [pp. 21-22]). There 
can be little doubt that this implied that the suspects, who must be forced to 
tell what they knew (adigendos prodere quae scirent), were liable to torture 
(cf. § 6 cumque ad...quaestionem acrius veniretur, p. 13). 

Zosimus actually brings up torture in his parallel passage: Poptovvatia- 
VG, TH TOV PaclAMdy EpETTWS TAULELwWY PEOVTIS!, TAY DE’ EXUTOV OTPATEVOMEVW 
TIva yontEias ypagny pevyovta xpivwv drEeBaMrev aixtcuois tod 5é tH tHv Bacd- 
vov dveyxy xat doug eEovoucaauvtos wo ouvertaTapevous adTH, TA fev THS 
eEethoews cig Mddeotov, &¢ THs adAtic Urapyos Hv, peTEpEepETo ola TPCTwWTWYV 
aySevtwy Eig UEcoV TH doy} Tod Sinckoavtog MpdtEpoV Ody UmoxElLevwv (‘Fortu- 
natianus, in charge of the imperial treasury, had ordered to question under 
torture one of his subordinates, whom he suspected of practicing magic. The 
suspect was put to the torture and mentioned the names of others, who were 
his accomplices. The cause was then removed from Fortunatianus’ jurisdic- 
tion and brought before Modestus, the praetorian prefect, because some 
persons were implicated who were not subject to the jurisdiction of the offi- 
cial who first had taken up the matter’, 4.14.1, cf. Paschoud n. 130). There are 
differences with Amm.’s version, the most significant of which is the follow- 
ing: with Palladius’ confession Amm. starts his narrative of the Theodorus 
affair, which turned out to be a case of maiestas, and elicited severe mea- 
sures from the emperor Valens; in the history of Zosimus, on the other hand, 
the Theodorus-affair precedes the plot against Fortunatianus. In view of the 
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fact that Amm. talks about events in his native city which he had witnessed 
himself (cf. vidimus in § 24), his chronology seems preferable. 


cumque ad facti vel temptati quaestionem acrius veniretur, exclamabat Palla- 
dius confidenter levia esse haec, de quibus agitur, et praetereunda The phrase 
facti vel temptati looks like a juridical formula, but there are no parallels. See 
Heumann-Seckel s.v. quaestio 1b “Verh6r mittels Tortur’, OLD s.v. 2, Chauvot, 
2000, 66—67 and especially Seyfarth’s excellent rendering “Als man Palladius 
wegen seiner Tat oder des Versuchs hierzu einem scharfen Verhér unter- 
zog”. For questioning under torture in cases of magical practices see ad 26.3.1 
(pp. 62-64). 

Note the use of different tenses in exclamabat and explicuit further on in 
this section: the imperf. describes a situation, viz. Palladius was (or rather: 
kept) shouting, the perf. reports a specific fact. See for the difference be- 
tween confidenter and fidenter ad 20.4.18 capiti Iuliani imposuit confidenter 
(p.100) and especially 20.8.19 et super ordine (p. 215). Palladius’ shouting tes- 
tified to undue arrogance, but he was then ordered to disclose his knowledge 

fidenter, ‘with confidence’ As to the present tense of agitur: see the notes ad 

25.3.16 neve me (p. 91) and 27.11.5 suspiciosus (p. 263) for Amm.’s neglect of the 
classical rules of the consecutio temporum. The historian makes Palladius 
share his own disregard for unimportant details: ut praetereamus negotio- 
rum minutias (23.1.1). 


alia se, si licuerit dicere, monstraturum metuenda et potiora, quae ingenti 
molimine iam praestructa, nisi prospectum fuerit, universa confundent In 
classical Latin the pluperfect coni. licuisset would have been used to rep- 
resent the ind. fut. ex. /icuerit of the oratio recta. See for potiora, ‘matters 
that deserve priority’, ad 28.6.9 eo more (p. 270). The phrase ingenti moli- 
mine, ‘with huge force’, also occurs in 18.5.2 (p.125) and in HA H. 19.12, where 
it denotes the effort needed to move the so-called Colossus to another place. 
See for praestruere as asynonym of praeparare TLL X 2.944.66—945.33. Cf. for 
confundere 21.13.11 about the usurper Magnentius: confundendis rebus perti- 
naciter Magnentius inhaerebat; ‘to create chaos’ was the preliminary stage 
to usurpation. 


iussusque docere fidenter, quae norat, rudentem explicuit immensum affir- 
mans Fidustium praesidalem et cum Irenaeo Pergamium nomen imperaturi 
post Valentem detestandis praesagiis didicisse secretim As was noted ad 
22.14.4 (p. 246), TLL X 2.876.43 makes no difference between praesidalis 
(printed by Seyfarth in 17.3.6, 22.14.4 and the present text) and praesidialis 
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(as in 28.1.5). According to the same note the meaning of the noun there 
and in the present text is ex-praeses, i.e. ‘former provincial governor’ (“qui 
munere praesidis provinciae iam functus est’, TLL X 2.877.28) and it is as 
such that Fidustius (PLRE I, Fidustius) is described by e.g. Seeck, 1909, the 
authors of the PLRE and Matthews 219 (Lenski, 2002, 224, less precisely, 
calls him ‘governor’; Funke, 1967, 167, wrongly, “gewesener Prokonsul”). How- 
ever, it is not certain that Fidustius actually had been a provincial governor. 
As Angliviel de la Beaumelle n. 13 rightly notes, referring to Chastagnol, 
1978, 27, praesid(i)alis could also indicate a honourable rank, not earned 
by any actual service to the state. We find such praesid(i)ales or the equiv- 
alent ex praesidibus in several laws of the Theodosian Code (cf. e.g. Cod. 
Theod. 6.22.7.1, in a chapter entitled de honorariis codicillis), especially in 
those of book 12, title 1 (De decurionibus). For instance, in Cod. Theod. 12.1.41, 
addressed to the municipal council of Carthage in 353, mention is made of ex 
praesidibus and others qui sine administratione adumbratarum dignitatum 
codicillos honorarios meruerint (“who, without holding an administrative 
office, obtained honorary imperial letters patent for a pro forma rank’, tr. 
Pharr, adapted). 

Apart from Amm. (cf. §7, 9 and 37), Fidustius’ involvement in the trea- 
son trials is also mentioned by Libanius: (Valens) edpev Etepov Adyov, P1dov- 
atlov TE xa oS Exelvos Enaveotnce TH OxHTTPW, “he found more treason in 
Fidustius and those whom he roused to conspire against the throne’, Or. 
1.171 (tr. Norman). Note that Libanius also, in the next section of his Auto- 
biography and in the same context, mentions a certain Irenaeus: A€yeta dé 
xal adtdog Epecbon tov Elpyvatov ci retetyov tod emtBovAetduatoc, Gavpdcoat TE 
ov petaoyelv dxovaas (“it is said that he [sc. Valens], personally asked Ire- 
naeus whether I was party to the plot and was surprised to hear that I was 
not’, Or. 1.172, tr. Norman). There can be no doubt that this man and Amm_’s 
Irenaeus are one and the same person, pace Seyfarth n. 9 and Angliviel de 
la Beaumelle n. 14 (“le personnage est inconnu par ailleurs”). There is no 
entry for Irenaeus in PLRE I (but his “association with Fidustius, as well as 
his mention in two major sources, suggests he be considered for inclusion’, 
Frakes, 1998, 380). Neither is there one for Pergamius (cf. Frakes, ibid.), who, 
apart from in Amm. (cf. § 25), also occurs in Libanius’ works. Pergamius had 
once been on friendly terms with Libanius (Ep. 1206, 1210, 1211, 1214, 1216), but 
later became his enemy (2x9p6¢ jv, Or. 1.176). Libanius thought it was due to 
this circumstance that he himself escaped scot-free during the treason trials 
under Valens: «i 52 obx ty, xdv ebeAdAnaé tt tAv oicdvtwv Eol Cytav (“had he 
not been, he would have blurted out some statement which would have got 
me into trouble’, ibid., tr. Norman). 
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This is the first time in Book 29 that Valens is mentioned by name (but 
the princeps was already referred to in § 2). At this point Amm. has reached 
the next phase in his narrative about the unrest in Antioch. What had begun 
as a case concerning magical practices against a court official, the comes (rei 
privatae) Fortunatianus, turns out to be a case of high treason, the alleged 
plot of the notarius Theodorus to usurp the throne, which triggered off 
a series of trials against both guilty and innocent people. In 29.2.2 Amm. 
explicitly refers to both aspects of the turbulence: quosdam veneficiorum 
notitia pollutos, alios ut appetitoribus imminuendae conscios maiestatis. The 
juridical history of the crime lése-majesté is dealt with ad 21.12.19 (pp. 175- 
176). See further Solidoro, 2003 and Avenarius, 2010. 

Palladius was ordered to report ‘with confidence’ what he knew; Hamil- 
ton makes the probable implication of fidenter explicit: “He was offered 
immunity in return for his information’. Curiously, editores do not accept 
Novak’s emendation c.c. explicavit, which can be found in 15.8.9. Cicero uses 
the image of uncoiling a rope (rudentis explicatio) in an wholly different 
context (Div. 1.127). See the extensive note ad 21.1.7-14 (pp. 1-12) on Amm_’s 
positive judgment of the traditional forms of divination in contrast to its 
condemnation in official laws of this type: Sileat omnibus perpetuo divinandi 
curiositas (Cod. Theod. 9.16.4). His regard for divination is not contradicted 
by his use of the phrase detestandis praesagiis, ‘forms of divination which 
deserve abhorrence’, probably because they are based on magic. The adverb 
secretim occurs very rarely: CLCLT mentions only two other instances. See 
for adverbs formed by the suffix -tim Leumann 501-502 and ad 20.5.3 (p. 18). 


et correptus Fidustius ilico—namque aderat forte—occulteque inductus viso 
indice nulla infitiatione obumbrare iam publicata conatus rei totius calami- 
tosum aperit textum Fidustius ‘was present’, obviously not in the room 
where Palladius was questioned, but in the same building. What is the func- 
tion of occulte? Possibly the legal authorities wanted to keep the arrest of a 
high ranking person secret for the moment. As soon as he was confronted 
with the informer Palladius, Fidustius understood that a denial was point- 
less. The verb publicare, ‘to make known’, occurs in a comparable context in 
21.4.6, where Vadomarius realizes that the content of his letter to Constan- 
tius was generally known (publicata). See for textus, ‘train of events’, 20.4.11 
quo textu (p. 76) and 25.10.6 gestorumque (p. 322). With calamitosum, ‘disas- 
trous, Amm. arouses his readers’ curiosity. 


absolute confessus se cum Hilario et Patricio vaticinandi peritis, quorum Hila- 
rius militaverat in palatio, de imperio consuluisse futuro motasque secretis 
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artibus sortes et nuncupationem principis optimi et ipsis consultoribus luctu- 
osos exitus praedixisse See ad 28.6.1 quae unde (p. 257) for absolute meaning 
‘plainly’, ‘unreservedly’. Hilarius (PLRE I, Hilarius 6) and Patricius (PLRE I, 
Patricius 3) are also mentioned together in 29.1.28 and 31.14.8. Hilarius fur- 
ther figures in 29.1.35. Rolfe apparently sees in him a soldier (“had served 
in the household troops’), but it is more likely that Hilarius had held a civil 
palatine office (see ad 22.7.5 si eis [p. 78] for militia and militare denoting 
non-military careers and positions). He is possibly identical with the nota- 
rius Hilarius who was dispatched in 356 to Alexandria to depose Athanasius 
(PLRE I, Hilarius 2; Teitler, 1985, 139-140 with n. 160 on p. 292). 

According to Eunapius and Zosimus Hilarius hailed from Phrygia, Patri- 
cius from Lydia (Zos. 4.15.1 and Eun. fr. 39.4—5, with Paschoud, 2002, who 
convincingly argues that both men flourished under the emperor Julian and 
not under Jovian, as the common reading of Eunapius’ text suggests). Hila- 
rius “was not famous for his education, but God appears to have given him 
a share in foreknowledge, so that he was an excellent prophet” (‘IAdptog 6 
éx Dovylac...xnata madetav pév Hv avo od yvwptyos, xowwwvety SE adbt@ Vdc 
06x TH¢ TOD LEMOovTOS TPCYYHCEWS, WoTE HV Lavtic &plotos, Eun. fr. 39.4, tr. 
Blockley). Patricius “was an excellent diviner both from celestial bodies and 
from chance portents” (Ilatptxtoc...Av 5é x Avdlac: 6¢ THs and TOV PatvopE- 
vov H xat tapatpexévtwy oynpetwrv texucpcews dxpibys hv eEetaotys, Eun. fr. 
39.5, tr. Blockley). Both men are regarded by Zosimus as ‘philosophers’ and 
credited with extensive learning (tav éti ptAogogia yvwplwv...eig dxpov Tal- 
Slag EAnAvPdtes, 4.15.1). Translators rightly assume that the context implies 
that consulere here does not denote discussion, but divinatory consultation, 
specifically in the form of cleromancy, in the present text in combination 
with magic. Cf. e.g. Suet. Tib. 63.1 Haruspices secreto ac sine testibus consuli 
vetuit. 

See ad 26.3.2 artibus (p. 65) for Amm.’s various phrases to denote magical 
practices; secretae artes also occurs in 23.6.78 and 30.5.u. In contrast to 
official constitutions concerning magic he never uses magus and magicus; 
see ad 23.6.32 (halfway p. 169). See for cleromancy Pease’s extensive note ad 
Cic. Div. 1.12 sortium, Daremberg-Saglio s.v. Divinatio, p. 301 with fig. 2479, 
Ehrenberg, 1927, Courtney ad Juv. 6.583 sortes. In its different forms the lots 
(sortes) had to move or be moved in some way. In § 28-32 Amm. gives more 
details about the technique employed in the present case. 

It should be noted that cleromancy, like astrology, does not appear in 
Ammi's favourable survey of the various types of divination in 21.1.7-14. In 
the present text the sortes predicted the nuncupatio (‘official nomination’) of 
an excellent emperor and the heart-rending end of those who were seeking 
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information. One would have loved to know the original readers’ response 
to ‘the nomination of an optimus princeps’. 


atque cunctantibus, quisnam ea tempestate omnibus vigore animi antistaret, 
visus est aliis excellere Theodorus secundum inter notarios adeptus iam gra- 
dum See ad 26.4.1 percunctabatur (p. 77) on the loss of urgency in Amm_'s 
use of the suffix -nam. From Vergil to Late Antiquity vigor animi crops 
up now and then as an important quality, e.g. non animi solum vigore sed 
etiam corporis viribus excellens (Liv. 9.16.12 about Papirius Cursor), in quo 
tantus vigor animi fuit ut etc. (V. Max. 3.2.5 about Marcellus), suberat tamen 
vigor animi ingentibus negotiis par (Tac. Ann. 3.30.3 about Sallust’s adopted 
son), se destitutam corporis viribus vigore animi sustinebat (Plin. Ep. 5.16.4 
about Fundanus’ daughter), in nullo relaxat animi vigorem (Rufin. hist. 10.12 
about Constantine). In various situations the individuals mentioned did 
not give in, but showed ‘strength of mind’. This was in the eyes of the 
intriguers the fundamental quality of the optimus princeps whom the sortes 
had announced. See for excellere with dat. TLL V 2.1214.29-40; Euphrates 
cunctis excellens (23.6.25) is the only other instance in Amm. 

Theodorus (PLRE I, Theodorus 13) belonged to the corps of (tribuni et) 
notarii, like, for instance, Decentius under Constantius (20. 4. 2, pp. 57-58), 
Philagrius under Julian (21. 4. 2) and the notorious Leo under Valentinian 
(28.112). Cf. Eun. fr. 39.1 Oed8wpog 6 xatetheypevos (‘enrolled among’) tois 
votaptots, Zos. 4.13.3 Oeddwpog toig BactAtxots broypapedow evaptOurovmevoc, 
Soz. HE 6.35.4 Oeddwpov, dvdpa tav ev Tog BactAstots ELEM UWS OTPATEVOMEVWV. 
The notarii, originally imperial stenographers, became in the course of the 
fourth century highly placed imperial officials who carried out all sorts of 
tasks. Theodorus is the earliest secundicerius notariorum known to us, that 
is, he was hierarchically in the schola notariorum the second man below 
the primicerius (“qui primus scriptus est in cera laterculi officii cuiusdam’, 
TLL X 2.1244.36). Amm. avoids the technical title, which is first attested 
in Cod. Theod. 10.10.21 dating from 396, as he did in 25.8.18 (primus inter 
notarios omnes) and 26.6.3 (notariorum omnium primi); the term primicerius 
notariorum occurs for the first time in Cod. Theod. 6.10.2 from 381. 

According to Eun. fr. 39.1 Theodorus was an easy prey for the conspir- 
ators: doot mepi otpatetag emi TA KEPSN KAI TAS KOIVaS TUYAS ENTONMEVOL Kal 
KEXNVOTES, THV NMEPOTIHTA KATALLAOdVTES AUTOD Kal TO TPOS TAC OLLLALas EdKOATES 
Kal TPSYELPOV, TAYD LdAa THY ducryov xat poBEodv xal tots vobv Exovat KoAa- 
xeiav dmodbvtes Kal MeoPardueva xabdmEp EAEToAty TIvar Kal UNXOVYV &pUXTOV, 
eEewoav TAY doqardy xat cwtynpiwv Aoylopayv Tov veavioxov xal xatécEeLcay 
sig TOV Maviwdn xal cparepov THS Bactrsias Epwta (“Those civil servants who 
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lusted after wealth and public office, learning of his easy-going nature and 
his relaxed and approachable social manner, quickly worked up their flat- 
tery, a weapon irresistible and fearful even to rational people, wheeled it 
up like some fatal siege-engine, and, turning the young man away from safe 
and salutary ideas, aroused in him a crazy and dangerous desire to become 
Emperor’, tr. Blockley). 


et erat re vera ita ut opinati sunt. namque antiquitus claro genere in Gal- 
liis natus et liberaliter educatus a primis pueritiae rudimentis modestia, pru- 
dentia, humanitate, gratia, litteris ornatissimus semper officio locoque, quem 
retinebat, superior videbatur altis humilibusque iuxta acceptus With opinati 
sunt and visus est in the preceding lemma, Amm. unemphatically, but clearly 
distinguishes between the indications of cleromancy (optimus princeps) and 
the interpretation (= Theodorus) of the plotters. In this way the reader is 
reminded of the last sections of the survey of the various forms of divina- 
tion in 21.1.7-14, where Amm. answers all those who are sceptical about this 
entire area, and where he finally, in §14, quotes Cic. MD. 2.12 signa osten- 
duntur a dis rerum futurarum; in his si qui erraverunt, non deorum natura sed 
hominum coniectura peccavit. Of course, Amm.’s survey makes it perfectly 
clear that the magic manipulation of sortes is not on the same level as the 
signs of the gods, but erroneous interpretation is the same in both cases. See 
also the introductory note ad 25.10.16—-17 (p. 340). 

The adv. antiquitus, “from a distant date” (OLD s.v. 1) qualifies claro. John 
Chrysostom differs from Amm. in stating, on the face of it erroneously, that 
Theodorus hailed from Sicily (Oeddwpov...tov dnd LixeAtac), but, like Amm., 
he speaks highly of him tav cpddpa émtonpwv etbyyxavev div. obtos xal xdA- 
Akl xa WEyedEl THLATOS Kat MaPPYHCIA TH TEOS TOV BaclrAea TAVTWY KPATHV, xxl 
Suvapevos daa THY Evdov oTpEPoLEvwv ovdetc, ‘he happened to be a very dis- 
tinguished person, was exceptionally handsome and tall, and like nobody 
else dared to speak freely to the emperor, so that no courtier was as influ- 
ential as he was’, (Chrys. vid. 1.4, 245-249 [SC 138 pp. 133-134]), as does 
Eunapius in fr. 39.1 (‘O 5& Oeddwpoc...év Sixy EetTysato Tapa tod BactAews Td 
te yap ed yeyovevat tpoohy adt@ xal td ed MEepuxévat Meds dpeTIV race, TO 
TE THEA ovvyvOet tals doetats, Kal TO Emappdditov ev Tal¢ duvovataig xdcuOG 
200xEl TOV ApETOv EpeAye Tic elvat xal mavappdvios, “Theodorus...was justly 
honoured by the Emperor. For he had high birth and a natural proclivity 
to every virtue, his physical beauty matched his virtues, and his charm in 
company seemed a suitable and wholly appropriate ornament for his other 
qualities”, tr. Blockley). Soz. HE 6.35.4 calls him éMdyov, ‘in high repute’. 
See for phrases denoting higher education ad 28.1.6 is post (p. 16), and for 
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rudimenta, ‘the initial stage’, ad 21.5.3 arbitrio (p. 54) and especially 27.9.8 
per integritatis (p. 217) about the highly respected Roman aristocrat Prae- 
textatus. The various virtues ascribed to Theodorus belong to the domain of 
responsible social conduct, with the addition of a fine literary education. 
The way in which the translators deal with gratia varies, and testifies to 
the scale of values in their different countries: “freundliches Wesen” (Sey- 
farth), “charm” (Rolfe and Hamilton), “la bonne grace” (Sabbah), “il fascino” 
(Selem), “simpatia” (Viansino). Only Caltabiano’s “prestigio” really hits the 
mark; see OLD s.v. 5: “popularity, esteem, credit”. See for /ocus denoting a 
“position in society, rank, station” OLD s.v. 17 and ad 25.10.9 ut constanter 
(p. 328). Other posts than that of secundicerius notariorum which Theodorus 
may have held are not known. See for altus OLD s.v. u: “high-born’, and for 
the adj. acceptus, ‘having the sympathy of’, the end of the note ad nam si 
(26.10.2, p. 266). 


solusque paene omnium erat, cuius linguam non infrenem, sed dispicientem, 
quae loqueretur, nullius claudebat periculi metus Theodorus practiced a 
prudently measured mappycta: he did not act like the impatient lapsi, who 
wanted to be reinstated in the church around the middle of the third cen- 
tury AD: nihil adversus veritatem valentia iactant petulanti et infreni ore con- 
vicia (Cypr. epist. 31.8). He carefully considered what he wanted to say. 

The various qualities mentioned can be regarded as quite useful for an 
emperor, but what is amazing is the total absence of any military experience, 
which lends an unworldly character to Theodorus’ profile. 


his addebat idem Fidustius excarnificatus iam ad interitum omnia, quae prae- 
dixit, se indicante Theodorum per Euserium didicisse, virum praestabilem 
scientia litterarum abundeque honoratum; Asiam quippe paulo ante rexerat 
pro praefectis Blomgren 159-160 has put Clark’s conjecture fidem to bed 
by means of a long list of similar cases of anaphoric idem in the Res Ges- 
tae. In view of ad interitum the verb excarnificare is here used with its 
full meaning: “cruciatibus, tormentis sim. adhibitis dilaniare et discerpere” 
(TLL V 2.1202.80-1203.50), which implies the tearing away of a person’s 
flesh with clawing hooks; cf. for this the note on lateribus sulcatis in 26.10.5 
(p. 272). The perf. praedixit is here used c.c. instead of the pluperfect. This is a 
regular phenomenon in the Res Gestae; see e.g. ad 20.8.4 qui ad (p. 186), 23.5.1 
Ascitis (p. 81), 27.1.1 post aerumnosas (pp. 1-2). Rolfe’s rendering “all these 
prophecies” is not correct: Fidustius had not predicted anything, all that he 
‘had told before’ had reached Theodorus via Euserius (PLRE I, Euserius). It 
seems unlikely that, having been tortured almost to death, he adds precise, 
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laudatory details about Euserius’ accomplishments: these words have the 
character of a footnote of the author, which is not superfluous, but further 
indicates that the intrigue took place in high circles. See TLL VI 3.2948.82- 
2950.35 for honoratus used “speciatim de iis qui magistratibus, gradibus, 
administrationibus publicis sim. funguntur vel functi sunt”: at 2049.25 be- 
gins the list of occurrences of honoratus as a t.t., also used in inscriptions. 
See ad 21.12.16 viso (p. 171), 22.09.16 quo (p. 182), 25.5.3 honoratior (p. 177) for 
other instances in Amm. 

The former vicarius Asiae Euserius is only known from Amm. (he also 
occurs in § 10, 34 and 35; cf. further § 38), but see Blockley’s note 85 ad Eun. 
Jr. 39-3 where it is tentatively suggested that Amm.’s Euserius might be the 
same person as the Eueterius (PLRE I, Eueterius) mentioned there (6¢ 514 pev 
Tradeiav xal pbaews UmEpPodnv ovdev TL TOV dpyalwv dmodewy, Sid SE woroxtorv 
Poy Kal aMASTITA TOModS THV OdK aitiwy Eg xpiow xaTEdnoev, “Because of 
his education and outstanding natural talents he lacked none of the ancient 
qualities. But because of his softness of spirit and frankness he caused many 
of the innocent men to be brought to judgement’, tr. Blockley). See in general 
for vicarii Asiae Feissel, 1998. 


quo in custodia condito gestorumque volumine imperatori recitato de more 
The phrase in custodia(m) condere does not occur often; cf. Liv. 31.23.9 quos 
Philippus tamquam in tutissimam custodiam condiderat, Tac. Hist. 4.2.3 ceteri 
in custodiam conditi. In 26.10.5 Amm. writes in custodiam compegerunt. As 
is noted ad 26.7.4 (p. 186), people who had been indicted usually stayed in 
prison temporarily, until the final decision of the judge c.q. their execution, 
and detention as a legal penalty was exceptional. The accused were either 
imprisoned in a public jail (cf. e.g. 28.1.57 in carcerem Tullianum and 28.6.24 
trusus in carcerem) or held in private custody (cf. 28.1.47 in domo apparitoris, 
cui custodienda est tradita, pp. 94-95). On account of his rank the former 
vicar of Asia Euserius possibly received preferential treatment. At any rate, 
as is shown in 29.113 (carceres publici...privata domicilia), both forms of 
detention existed in Antioch at the time. 

As we already noted, what had begun as a case concerning magical 
practices against a court official soon turned out to be a case of high treason 
against the emperor. Small wonder, then, that Valens himself wanted to be 
kept abreast of things and that “the record of the proceedings” (Hamilton) 
was read to him. Gesta is perhaps used here not so much in the sense of 
“facta, Ta yeyovota vel nepayyeva” (TLL VI 2.1948.9), as Rolfe apparently 
interprets it (“the record of what had been done’), but rather, in view of 
volumine, in that of “acta, dbmopvyyata” (TLL VI 2.1948.67), as the acta in 
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22.3.4 (p. 24): acta super eo gesta, ‘the official protocol of the judiciary inquiry 
which was drawn up’. See for this sense of gesta e.g. August. epist. 53.2 and 
Carth. a. 411 3, 129, 202, 250 (ex recitatione gestorum). Cf. for volumen in this 
context the note ad 22.3.4 (p. 24) about voluminis and see ad 28.1.26 Circa hos 
(p. 57) for the existence of both codices and volumina in Amm.'s time. The 
report on the facts mentioned, which had the length of one bookroll, was 
duly read out to the emperor Valens. 

It is certain that the gesta of Carth. a. 4n were drawn up with the help 
of stenographers, notarii and exceptores (cf. Teitler, 1985, 6-15). This was 
probably also the case with the gesta here. Angliviel de la Beaumelle n. 23 
aptly points to 14.9.3, which deals with the interrogation of a number of 
suspects by the magister equitum Ursicinus; during the hearings notarii 
stood beside Ursicinus’ judicial chair: assistebant hinc inde notarii, quid 
quaesitum esset quidve responsum, cursim ad Caesarem (sc. Constantius 
Gallus) perferentes. 


prodigiosa feritas in modum ardentissimae facis fusius vagabatur elata turpi 
adulatione multorum maximeque omnium praefecti praetorio tunc Modesti 
Amm/s only other instance of prodigiosus is the adverb in 31.2.2 about the 
outward appearance of the Huns: prodigiose deformes, which probably does 
not mean that they literally had “naturam vel speciem prodigii’ (TLL X 
2.1604.20), but rather that their ugliness differred from what one was accus- 
tomed to (TLL X 2.1604.41: “a...norma abhorrent”). This may be the case 
in the present text too, but the literal sense is preferable: “the prodigious 
savagery of Valens burned far and wide like a blazing torch” (Seager 55) as 
an terrible omen of what would happen subsequently. There are five other 
examples of fusius vagari in the Res Gestae; see ad 27.5.5 Anno secuto (p. 112). 
Understandably, translators are struggling a bit with e/ata, which perhaps 
continues the image of soaring flames; cf. ignis in altissimum effertur (Sen. 
Ep. 51.1 about vulcanoes). See ad 20.8.11 adulatione (p. 199) and 27.5.8 ante- 
quam (p. 18) for the pernicious role of adulatio in the Res Gestae. In Constan- 
tius’ entourage flatterers were numerous: adulatorum cohors (19.11.7, p. 220). 
Julian wanted to get rid of all flattery, the nurse of evil: adulatione vitiorum 
altrice depulsa (20.8.1), but it returned during Valens’ reign (cf. below §19 
cruentis adulationibus) 

This is not the only occurrence of Flavius Domitius Modestus (PLRE I, 
Modestus 2) in the Res Gestae. In 19.12.6 we already met him, and in 30.4.2 
he is mentioned again (see for the latter passage Trankle, 2008). Amm. says 
in 19.12.6 that Modestus presided over the treason trials in Scythopolis (he 
was assisted by the notorious Paulus Catena). He was only comes Orientis 
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at the time (359), but had been preferred to the then praetorian prefect 
Hermogenes to carry out the job, because he was supposed to be tougher 
(datumque est negotium Modesto etiamtum per orientem comiti, apto ad haec 
et similia. Hermogenes enim Ponticus ea tempestate praefectus praetorio ut 
lenioris ingenii spernebatur). In Antioch in 371 Modestus was again involved 
in treason trials (cf. §5 and § 23ff.), this time in his capacity as praefectus 
praetorio. As PPO Orientis he had succeeded Auxonius (PERE I, Auxonius) 
between 29 December 369 (Cod. Theod. 5.1.2, still addressed to Auxonius) 
and 1 Augustus 370 (Cod. Theod. 11.30.35, the first constitution addressed to 
Modestus). See for these dates (which are not accepted by e.g. Seeck and 
the authors of the PLRE) Pergami, 1993, 476-477, 516-517 and Lenski, 2002, 
62 n. 291. For (literature on) the praefectus praetorio see ad 21.6.5 Anatolio 
(pp. 83-84), 23.5.6 quem praefectus (p. 94), 25.3.14 Salutius (p. 85) and 26.2.1 
propinquante (p. 38). In 372 Modestus became consul, together with one of 
Valens’ most experienced generals, Flavius Arintheus (PLRE I, Arinthaeus). 
See e.g. AE 1902.204 con(sule) Fl(avio) Modesto et Arronteo cc(onsulibu)s. 

At least during the period 357-365 Modestus was on friendly terms with 
Libanius (cf. e.g. Lib. Ep. 37.2, 96.1, 10.6, 364.1, and see Petit, 1994, 165-172 
and Wintjes, 2005, 11-114). After 365 Libanius almost dries up as a source 
for Modestus’ life. Gregory of Nazianzus hated him and criticised his bru- 
tality and his dishonourable flattery of the emperor (Greg. Naz. Or. 43.48). 
Modestus’ fluctuating opinions in religious matters may have influenced 
these observers, Libanius as a pagan, Gregory as a champion of Christian 
orthodoxy. Modestus “seems to have been secretly a pagan under Constan- 
tius...openly professed paganism underJulian...and was perhaps still openly 
a pagan in 370..., but seems to have adopted Arian Christianity at some time 
under Valens” (PLRE I, Modestus 2 [p. 608]; cf. Von Haehling, 1978, 67-69). 
It is noteworthy that Amm.’s picture of Modestus is nearer to Gregory’s view 
than to that of Libanius. 


qui dum formidine successoris agitaretur in dies, obumbratis blanditiarum 
concinnitatibus cavillando Valentem, subrusticum hominem, sibi varie com- 
mulcebat See for dum with coni. imperf. meaning ‘while’ or ‘as long as’ the 
notes ad 22.9.9 dum esset (p. 168) and 27.4.9 Verum aucta (p. 90). It seems 
best to regard formidine successoris as shorthand for ‘Modestus feared that 
he might have to step down to make way for a successor’. Was he afraid 
that he would be ousted by Valens’ favourite Festus (PLRE I, Festus 3), who, 
according to Amm., imagined that he would soon be promoted to the post 
of (praetorian) prefect (praefecturam autumans affore prope diem, 29.2.23)? 
Whatever the case, Modestus’ fear proved unfounded. He remained in office 
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until 377, when he was possibly succeeded by Aburgius (PLRE I, Aburgius). 
The duration of Modestus’ term of office was not exceptional; under Valens 
many bureaucrats “held office for unusually long tenures”; Lenski, 2002, 62. 

The phrase in dies, ‘daily’, is often, but not necessarily, accompanied by 
a comparative, e.g. gravius quassabat in dies (25.7.5, p. 228). In fact, this is 
less often the case in Amm. The present text has a parallel in 26.7.3 in dies 
agitabatur et noctes. 

Modestus hoodwinked Valens with his flatteries which had a hidden satir- 
ical meaning. The Latin is quite complicated and at first sight comparable 
to 15.2.10 conspiratione spadonum iustitia concinnatis mendaciis obumbrata. 
In that case justice was ‘overshadowed’ by wellphrased lies. In the present 
text, however, the wellwrought flattering phrases are the Patiens of obum- 
brare. TLL IX 2 325.15 lists the present text as an instance of obumbrare as 
a synonym of dissimutare like Petr. 101.8 poteris hanc simulationem et vul- 
tus confusione et lacrimis obumbrare and Arn. 5.41 Antea mos fuerat in alle- 
gorica dictione honestissimis sensibus obumbrare res turpes. In both cases 
obumbrare clearly means ‘to camouflage’, ‘to cover up’. One would, how- 
ever, expect the flatteries to be the Agens, not the Patiens. One wonders 
whether, in fact, an emendation is needed, viz. obumbrantibus: ‘ridiculing 
Valens under the camouflage of the beautiful flattering phrases he won the 
emperor for his cause’. See ad 22.8.33 per cavillationem (p. 127) on the vari- 
ous shades of meaning of cavillari and cavillatio. The adj. subrusticus, which 
occurs four times in Cicero, twice in Ambrose and once in Gellius, is used 
only here by Amm., who prefers subagrestis, e.g. in the necrology of Valens, 
whom he describes as subagrestis ingenii (31.14.5, see also 30.4.2 with the 
interpretation in Traénkle, 2008). The rare verb commulcere was probably 
chosen to create a threefold alliteration, tying the three aspects of Modestus’ 
behaviour (fine words, fun at the cost ofsomeone else, and flattery) together: 
it also lends a ‘physical’ touch to the flattery; sibi is a dat. commodi. 


horridula eius verba et rudia flosculos Tullianos appellans et ad extollendam 
eius vanitiem sidera quoque, si iussisset, exhiberi posse promittens The rare 
adj. horridulus, ‘unpolished’, is used by Cicero about rhetorical texts in Or. 
152 orationes illae ipsae horridulae Catonis. Valens’ words betrayed a lack 
of schooling (rudia), the total contrast of Cicero’s writings, so that calling 
Valens’ utterings ‘choice flowers in Ciceronian style’ is quite ridiculous. Cic. 
Sest. 119 is the first extant instance of flosculi indicating “embellishments of 
style” (OLD s.v. 4). There is often the negative connotation of ‘flowers’ which 
have been inexpertly gathered from anywhere, e.g. captare flosculos (Sen. 
Ep. 33.7), recentis huius lasciviae flosculis capti (Quint. Inst. 2.5.22), ne a me 
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quaeras pueriles declamationes, sententiarum flosculos, verborum lenocinia 
(Hier. epist. 52.4). See for exhibere as a juridical t.t., ‘to bring a person to 
court’ ad 21.4.6 exhibitus. With ‘stars’ Modestus upgrades his ‘flowers’ to a 
level which exceeds even Sapor’s titles particeps siderum, frater Solis et Lunae 
(17.5.3, q-v.). Joseph would have understood the imaginary scene. 


Igitur et Theodorus a Constantinopoli, quam ex negotio familiari petierat, rapi 
celeri iubetur effectu The court official Theodorus (see § 8 for his position 
as secundicerius notariorum) must have travelled to Constantinople from 
Antioch, where Valens was with the imperial court (cf. reducitur in the next 
sentence), a distance of some u100 kilometers. He had made his journey 
for private reasons. This detail is by no means superfluous: his voyage to 
the eastern capital had nothing to do with any questionable political rea- 
sons; cf. 22.7.6 about Praetextatus: ex negotio proprio forte repertus apud 
Constantinopolim. As is pointed out ad ut effectu (20.8.5, p. 190), effectus 
either denotes the implementation of some plan, or the result or effect. The 
first meaning is required in the present text, as in 24.4.10 ut erat necessar- 
ius appetitus, ita effectu res difficillima (p. 13). Theodorus had to be brought 
back with all speed (contrast Valens’ slow journey from Constantinople to 
Antioch mentioned ad 29.1.4 [p. 8]). Assuming that Valens had sent impe- 
rial couriers using the cursus publicus to go and get Theodorus and that these 
men had travelled over land, their journey to Constantinople and vice versa 
would have taken about a month according to the average rate of nearly 
75km per day (see for the speed of travel by land Ramsay, 1925 and Eliot, 
1955; Crogiez, 2002 shows that imperial couriers also occasionally travelled 
by sea). 


et, dum ille reducitur, ex praeiudiciis variis, quae diebus exercebantur et nocti- 
bus, plures a disiunctissimis regionibus trahebantur dignitatibus et nobilitate 
conspicui The term praeiudicium is by no means rare, but this happens 
to be the only instance in the Res Gestae. It denotes a preliminary juridi- 
cal procedure: “ein Prozess zum Zweck einer vorgingigen abgesonderten 
Entscheidung einer notwendigen Vorfrage” (Heumann-Seckel s.v.), “de cog- 
nitione, quae iustum iudicium praecedit” (TLL X 2.675.11-14 concerning the 
present text). Such procedures were even carried out at night-time, and led 
to the arrest of many vips far and wide. Cf. honoratorum inducitur globus 
(§ 34) and omnium fere ordinum multitudo, quam nominatim recensere est 
arduum...percussorum dexteras fatigavit (§ 40); see also 29.2.10. Some of the 
dignitatibus et nobilitate conspicui are mentioned by name in what follows: 
Libanius’ former friend and later enemy Pergamius (§ 25, cf. §6), the comes 
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thesaurorum Salia (§ 26), Patricius and Hilarius, of whom the latter was a 
court official (§ 28, cf. § 7), the former vicarius Asiae Euserius (§ 35, cf. § 9), 
Eutropius, Asiae proconsulari tunc obtinens potestate (§ 36), the former gov- 
ernor of Bithynia Diogenes (§ 43), the former vicar of Britannia Alypius 
and his son Hierocles (§ 44), the notarius Bassianus (29.2.5), Eusebius and 
Hypatius, patriciatus columina ipsa (29.2.9). Anumber of philosophers, who 
were involved in the trials, are likewise enumerated by name: Pasiphilus 
(§ 36), Simonides (§ 37), Maximus (§ 42), Coeranius (29.2.25). 


cumque nec carceres publici iam distenti inclusorum catervas nec privata 
domicilia sustinerent constipatione vaporata confertas, quoniam vinculis 
maxima pars eorum attinebatur, et suam et proximi cuiusque vicem omnes 
horrebant See ad 24.4.21 pervigili (p. 128) and 25.10.13 aut certe (p. 334) on 
distentus as the perfect participle of either distinere or distendere. In the 
majority of Amm.’s instances of the latter distentus is a t.t. to do with glut- 
tony, but in the present text it means ‘overcrowded’. Zos. 4.14.3 relates in 
the parallel passage that the prisons were crammed so full, that the guards 
feared that they would not be able to prevent breakouts: "Hv yap nAypy 
TH Lev SEcLWTHPLA TOV LaTHV olxobvTMV avTE...° al SE TAS PLAAKdS TAY LaTHY 
KYVOMEVWV ETITETPALLLEVELL PUAAL TPOG dapaAElaV TOV PLAATTOLEVWY OVX dpxKeEty 
wWMoAdyovv, Sedtevat TE UY TOU YE TOMAM MrAElous dvtes ExPidoatvto mvynv Eav- 
tois (‘The prisons were full of people who did not deserve this incarcera- 
tion...; there were contingents appointed to be in charge of the prisons in 
which these innocents were confined, but they declared themselves inca- 
pable of securing those who were in their custody, and feared that the pris- 
oners would on some occasion escape by force, because they were vastly 
outnumbered’). More on this aspect of incarceration in Krause, 1996, 273— 
276 (“Ein Grundthema in vielen Beschreibungen antiker Gefangnisse ist ihre 
Uberbelegung’, p. 274). See on imprisonment in general the notes ad 26.7.4 
ne quid (p. 186) and 28.1.16 in quorum (p. 40), on private custody of defen- 
dants the note ad 28.1.47 His in (pp. 94-95) and on constipatio ad 26.6.14 fide 
salutis (pp. 156-157). The prisoners were crowded together in a steaming hot 
heap (cf. Perpetua’s complaint after her internment: 0 diem asperum: aestus 
validus turbarum beneficio, “What a difficult time it was! With the crowd the 
heat was stifling’, Perp. 3.6, tr. Musurillo). 

It is not immediately clear whether the causal clause beginning with 
quoniam should be connected with the preceding or with the following 
sentence. The latter solution becomes visible in Rolfe’s translation “and 
since the greater number of them was in irons, they all dreaded their own 
fate and that of their nearest relatives”. The idea implied in this rendering 
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seems to be that the large number of chained prisoners boded ill. Though 
not impossible, this is not convincing: why would those who were not 
chained fear the worst? The other solution, chosen by most translators, is 
more likely. Because they were chained, the majority of the prisoners were 
hampered in their movements, which worsened the congestion. In any case, 
all and sundry shuddered at the future plight (vicem) of themselves and 
those close to them. 


advenit aliquando tamen ipse quoque Theodorus praemortuus et atratus, quo 
in devia territorii parte abscondito paratis omnibus, quae indagines futurae 
poscebant, internarum cladum litui iam sonabant Cf. defectum et praemor- 
tuum corpus est (Sen. Ep. 58.33), hebescunt sensus, membra torpent, prae- 
moritur visus (Plin. Nat. 7.168). Theodorus was ‘dead in advance’. See for 
the predicate (advenit) taking first place in presentative sentences ad 28.3.3 
Evenerat (p. 152). As a defendant Theodorus was in accordance with the tra- 
dition dressed in black (atratus) as a sign of mourning (cf. TLL II 1093.62 
“usitatius de vestitu lugubri”). Traditionally defendants (and their children, 
parents, friends) appeared in court in squatore et luctu (Cic. Planc. 21), to stir 
up the compassion of the members of the jury (cf. e.g. Quint. Inst. 6.1.30; Cic. 
de Orat. 2.195 (with Leeman-Pinkster), Cael. 4, Lig. 32). 

Cf. ductusque ad devium locum (25.8.18), deviis itineribus (26.6.4); these 
two phrases illustrate the remoteness of the place where Theodorus was 
detained. See for indagines Heumann-Seckel s.v. 2 and TLL VII 1.1107.1sqq. 
(“i.g. indagatio”) and 1107.48-55 “speciatim de cognitione magistratuum”. 
See the note ad 28.114 Jamque lituis cladum concrepantibus internarum 
rerum (p. 33). The remarkable similarity to the present text explicitly signals 
the resemblance of the present chapter with the chain of events in the first 
chapter of Book 28. See for the comparison of these chapters Marié, 1992. 


Before continuing his report on the Theodorus affair Amm. introduces a 
comprehensive account of the historiographical principles which are guid- 
ing him, in a passage which Sabbah 409 calls “une longue concession”. The 
historian points out that his very critical description does not imply that 
Valens ought not to have taken any measures against the conspiracy. On the 
contrary, the emperor had every right to defend his well-being, the more so 
since he had already been in grave danger more than once. However, the 
methods used were appalling and testified to cruel despotism. 


Et quia fallere non minus videtur, qui gesta praeterit sciens, quam ille, qui 
numquam facta fingit See for Amm.s predilection for et quia at the begin- 
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ning of a period ad 20.4.6 Et quia (p. 64) and 26.7.4 et quia (p. 185). Cf. Nam 
quis nescit primam esse historiae legem, ne quid falsi dicere audeat? Deinde 
ne quid veri non audeat? (Cic. de Orat. 2.62; see Leeman et alii ad loc.), t0 
ebdo¢ oby Hrtdv éott wep Tods TA yeyovéta lacuna ypdqpovtac ev Tats lotoptats 
(Pb. 12.15.11; Walbank ad loc. quotes a few proposals to fill the lacuna), non 
necesse habet vel supprimere verum vel concinnare mendacium (Sidon. epist. 
4.22.3). Amm.’s principle is not new, but he deserves praise for the succinct 
and clear way in which he expresses himself, “une forme sentencieuse” (Sab- 
bah 519 n. 35); in the final section of the Res Gestae he repeats the rule in even 
more concise terms: numquam, ut arbitror, sciens silentio ausus corrumpere 
vel mendacio (31.16.9). 


non abnuimus—neque enim ambigitur—salutem Valentis et antea saepius 
per occultas coitiones et tunc in extrema demersam With et tunc Amm. 
frankly states that the present conspiracy did indeed seriously endanger 
Valens’ well-being. Although coitio is not a particularly rare word and occurs 
already in Cicero and Livy, this is Amm.’s only instance, denoting a “polit- 
ical combination or conspiracy” (OLD s.v. 3). TLL V 1.482.45-47 explains 
in extrema demersam as “in summo periculo versantem”; in Amm.’s two 
other instances of demergere (28.2.04, 30.1.10) the verb has its literal mean- 
ing. 


ferrumque ad iugulum eius prope adactum a militaribus fato reflectente depul- 

sum, quem lacrimosis in Thracia discriminibus destinarat Phrases in which 
iugulum and ferrum are combined are not scarce; some examples: quod 
manus extimuit iugulo demittere ferrum (Ov. Ep. 14.5), inmatris iugulo ferrum 
tepefecit acutum (Hor. S. 2.3.136), sive te iugulo iuvat / mersisse ferrum, prae- 
beo iugulum tibi (Sen. Ag. 972-973), (ugulisque retundite ferrum (Luc. 6.161), 
ferrum iugulo adegit (Suet. Nero 49.3). See ad 25.8.18 invitabatque (p. 277) 
for militares denoting military officers. Fate ‘turned back’ the attackers and 
drove away their weapons, because it was Valens’ destiny to experience 
“einen jaémmerlichen Tod in Thrakien” (Seyfarth). See Davies, 2004, 271-282 
for a survey of the role of fate in the Res Gestae. Cf. also ad 21.14.3 salva firmi- 
tate fatali (p. 220). 


namque et in nemoroso quodam inter Antiochiam et Seleuciam loco leni qui- 
ete post meridiem consopitus a Sallustio tunc scutario et saepe alias appetitus 
insidiantibus multis vitae terminis a primigenio ortu ascriptis ausa imma- 
nia frenantibus evadebat This version of the text is also printed by Clark 
and Sabbah. Petschenig, 1892, 527 upholds V’s adpetenter; Blomgren 60-61 
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agrees. There are two other instances of the adverb: Cic. Off: 1.10.33 and Apul. 
Met.7.u. One has to admit that it would be surprising ifa scribe had changed 
the past participle adpetitus, which occurs three times in Amm. (14.7.13, 
17.9.07 and 22.9.12), to the rare adverb, but Petschenig’s alternative results 
in an impossibly complicated structure of the sentence, even more so by his 
proposal to read ac instead of a, as Blomgren rightly notes. 

When Valens once took a siesta in a wooded region between Antioch and 
nearby Seleucia Pieria (Talbert 67 B4) on the coast, he almost fell victim to 
an assault. This small, but telling detail about the direct neighbourhood of 
Antioch should not be overlooked in the discussion about Amm.’s familiar- 
ity with Antioch and its surroundings. See for Antioch above, ad § 4 (p. 8); 
for Seleucia Pieria, in Amm.'s time one of the thriving cities of Syria (14.8.8), 
e.g. Uggeri, 2000 and Martini, 2001. In the fifth and sixth centuries Seleucia’s 
harbour gradually silted up, but during Valens’ reign the classis Seleucena 
still used it as its base (Cod. Theod. 10.23.1) See Wiedemann, 2003 and Pease 
ad Cic. Div. 2.142 for the custom of the siesta or meridiatio, a term which 
only occurs in that passage. Amm.'s leni quiete post meridiem consopitus is an 
attractive characterization, which brings out well the contrast between the 
brutal attack by a person whom Valens trusted and the delightful siesta. Sal- 
lustius (PLRE I, Sallustius 3) is only known from this passage. As is observed 
ad 26.5.14 hisque scutarium (p. 123), it is not clear why Seyfarth there, as well 
as in the present text, in 27.10.16 and in 31.10.20 does not print the word scu- 
tarius with a capital letter, as in the other 23 times it occurs in Amm. See 
for the Scutarii ad 20.2.5 Gentilium Scutariorum (p. 21) and 25.10.9 Quibus 
compertis (p. 327). 

Without further details the historian refers to numerous (saepe) other 
ambushes, in which many attackers were involved. These ‘outrageous 
crimes’ (ausa immania) will have been thwarted in different ways, about 
which Amm. probably had no precise information. Instead he elaborates 
on the Agens of destinarat in the preceding section, viz. ‘fate’, by noting that 
Valens’ life had been marked out from the very beginning right up to the 
end. The plural termini vitae is used about an individual in some other texts 
too: nihil longius quam vitae termini postulabant (Cic. Rab. 29), terminos vitae 
suae clausit (V. Max. 8.7 ext. 9). 


ut sub principibus Commodo et Severo nonnumquam accidebat, quorum sum- 
ma vi salus crebro oppugnabatur Presumably, the comparison expressed 
by ut does not concern the decisions of fate, which rule people's lives, 
as is explained in the preceding sections, but rather the recurring life- 
threatening assaults on the life of an emperor, as in the case of Commodus 
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and Septimius Severus. These two emperors (see for princeps above, ad § 2) 
are also mentioned in one and the same section in 26.6.8 (pp. 144-145). 


adeo, ut post intestina pericula multa et varia alter in amphitheatrali cavea, 
cum affuturus spectaculis introiret, a Quintiano senatore, illicitae cupidinis 
homine, ad debilitatem paene pugione vulneraretur, alter inopinabili impetu 
tempore aetatis extremo a Saturnino centurione consilio Plautiani praefecti in 
cubiculo iacens confoderetur, ni tulisset suppetias filius adolescens See for 
intestina above p. 9 ad § 4 and for mutta et varia ad 28.1.2 ac licet (p. 6). The 
two examples of an assault have been deliberately chosen: one at a public 
event, the other in a private setting. There are, apart from some similar 
points, several differences between Amm.'s account and the other relevant 
sources. Dio calls the assailant Claudius Pompeianus (72.4.4), as do the 
author of HA C 4.2 and Zonaras (12.41; Zonaras summarizes Dio’s account), 
whereas Herodian (1.8.5) agrees with Amm. in calling him Quintianus. In 
PIR? C 975 he is listed as Claudius Pompeianus Quintianus. 

Neither Dio nor Herodian state that Commodus was wounded, although 
Amm. does. With his in amphitheatrali cavea, cum affuturus spectaculis 
introiret corresponds Dio’s éctovtt de alt@ &¢ TO P€atpov TO xUWHYETIXOV 
(72.4.4), but Dio does not say that Claudius Pompeianus (Quintianus) was a 
senator, whereas Amm. does (and Hdn. 1.8.5 also). On the other hand, Dio 
adds a detail that may shed light on Amm_’s qualification illicitae cupidinis. 
The greater part of the translators render these words with “of unlawful 
ambition” (Rolfe) and the like, in accordance with TLL IV 1423.51-52: “i.q. 
gloriae vel honoris cupiditas, ambitio”. Only Viansino translates differently: 
“dagli illeciti amori” (cf. already Gilliam, 1972, 136). Those who follow the TLL 
apparently assume that the assailant (a young man according to Hdn. 1.8.5) 
wanted to be praised as a tyrannicide, or had the ambition to step into the 
shoes of Commodus. This is not impossible, but there may be an alternative. 
D.C. 72.4.5, Hdn. 1.8.4 and HA C 4.1 unanimously state that Claudius Pom- 
peianus (Quintianus) was a mere tool in the hand of others, among whom 
Commodus’ eldest sister Lucilla (PIR? A 707), whereas Dio (72.4.4) informs 
us that between Pompeianus (Quintianus) and Lucilla a special relation- 
ship existed: odtog Wyybyto Lev THY Buyatépa AouxidAygs, éxpfito Sé xal adtH 
tavTy Kal TH THS xOpNS eNTel (“this man had been betrothed to the daugh- 
ter of Lucilla, but had intimate relations both with the girl herself and with 
her mother’, tr. Cary). Amm. may have known this part of the story and 
may have hinted at it in the present text. Viansino’s “dagli illeciti amori” for 
illicitae cupidinis therefore seems quite acceptable (cf. TLL IV 1423.10: “i.q. 
amor...libido”). At the end of the note ad 27.11.4 namque (p. 262) it is pointed 
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out that illicitus can be used to denote what is forbidden by law or by ethics 
or by religion. The date of Lucilla’s plot against her brother is disputed. It 
was in 181, according to Kienast 19967, 147 and Zimmermann, 1999, 69 n. 119, 
in 182, according to Aymard, 1955, 86-87 and Grosso, 1964, 145-147. Some 
recent studies about the plot: Molinier-Arbo, 2007 and Direz, 2008. Transla- 
tors are not quite sure what to do with ad debilitatem: “tomber en faiblesse” 
(Sabbah), “fast tédlich” (Seyfarth), “dangerously” (Rolfe). Viansino’s “quasi 
con il pericolo di subire un’ amputazione’ is perhaps somewhat exaggerated, 
but the phrase does seem to indicate permanent damage. A list of cases, in 
which debilitas is a synonym of mutilatio, is available in TLL V 1.110.53-80. 
The preposition ad can be interpreted as expressing “attainment of a condi- 
tion’ (OLD s.v. 5a). 

Saturninus is mentioned in Amm/s Res Gestae as well as in the accounts 
of Dio (76.3.1-76.6.3) and Herodian (3.11.1-3.12.12), but otherwise the three 
versions of what resulted in the downfall of the (praetorian) prefect Plau- 
tianus on 22 January 205 (Kienast, 19967, 157) differ in many respects (cf. for 
C. Fulvius Plautianus PIR? F 554, the note ad 26.6.8 [p. 145], Haensch, 1994 
and Christol, 1997). Amm. is closer to Herodian than to Dio (see for Hero- 
dian and Amm. ad 21.12.10 contortis [p. 164] and 22.9.6 in actibus Commodi 
[p. 163]). Compare Amm.’s tempore aetatis extremo with Herodian’s remark 
that Severus was now an old and sick man (3.11.1), and in cubiculo with the 
words of Plautianus directed to Saturninus that he alone had the right to 
enter the imperial bedroom (3.11.6). Furthermore, both Amm. and Herodian 
regard Plautianus as the auctor intellectualis of the plot. On the other hand, 
Amm. calls Saturninus a centurion (as does Dio), but in Herodian’s account 
he is a tribune of the praetorian guard, who promised to kill both Severus 
and Caracalla but failed to do so. Instead, he revealed the plot to the emperor 
and his son (3.11.4). Moreover, Amm.'s Saturninus actually attacks Severus 
and almost kills him, whereas in Herodian’s account (and in that of Dio) 
Saturninus cheats. 

The account of Cassius Dio differs from that of Amm. and that of Hero- 
dian with regard to an essential point. Dio not only contradicts that Plau- 
tianus instigated the conspiracy, but denies that there was an attempted 
assassination at all. According to him (76.3.2), Saturninus and some other 
centurions were involved in a trap, devised by Severus’ son Caracalla to over- 
throw the powerful Plautianus, Caracalla’s hated father-in-law. Caracalla’s 
scheme was successful, and after Plautianus’ downfall and death Saturninus 
was honoured; later Caracalla had the centurion executed (76.6.1). 

In view of the discrepancies in the sources it is not surprising that modern 
historians find it hard to reconstruct what really happened in 205. Cf. Millar, 
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1964, 145: “suspect as his (= Dio’s) account is, there is no way of controlling it, 
for Herodian’s version is even less reliable’, referring for Herodian’s implau- 
sibility to Hohl, 1956, 33-46. See further e.g. Birley, 19887, 161-163; Spielvogel, 
2006, 158-164; Daguet-Gagey, 2006, 66—76. 

The present lemma contains Amm.’s only instance of the rare adi. inopin- 
abilis, ‘unexpected’. Note that the coni. confoderetur is obligatory in the sec- 
ond part of the consecutive clause, which is introduced by adeo ut, but at the 
same time indicates counterfactuality. As is noted ad 20.4.1 (p. 53), Amm. 
uses the archaic phrase suppetias ferre, which is not attested in classical 
Latin, ten times. An adolescens was a youth between fifteen and thirty years 
old according to Varro, as quoted in Cens. 14.2, but there was no standard 
rule in this respect. Cf. e.g. Isid. orig. 1.2.3-4, where the margins are four- 
teen and twenty-eight; Cic. Phil. 2.13 called Brutus and Cassius adulescentis 
nobilissimos, although they were well over forty (cf. Phil. 2.52 about Mark 
Antony; Delgado, 1961). Cf. Axelson, 1948 and Slusanski, 1974, 364-367. Cara- 
calla, born on 4 April 188 (Alféldy, 1996, 31-36), must be meant in the present 
text, although his brother Geta, born in 189, was still alive on 22 January 205. 
Herodian (3.11.7) labels Caracalla mouddcptov. 


quocirca etiam Valens erat venia dignus vitam, quam ereptum ire perfidi prop- 
erabant, omni cautela defendens With quocirca Amm. draws a conclusion, 
viz. the experiences of the past show, that emperors are liable to become 
the victim of attempted murder, so that Valens was justified in defending his 
life, when this was in danger. The same thought is expressed in 19.12.17-18, 
where it concerns Constantius. See for ereptum ire ad 22.2.3 imperium (p. 11) 
and Szantyr 381. As is noted ad 24.2.9 obsidium (p. 50), like the adj. cautus 
(see Seager, ch. 4) the noun cautela denotes prudent caution. 


sed inexpiabile illud erat, quod regaliter turgidus pari eodemque iure nihil 
inter se distantibus meritis nocentes innocentesque maligna insectatione volu- 
criter perurgebat Having emphasized once more that Valens cannot be 
blamed for safeguarding his own life, Amm. now turns to an indictment of 
his methods, which begins straightaway with a powerful term: his conduct 
was ‘beyond atonement’ This is one of three instances in the Res Gestae, in 
which turgidus is used of a person; 14.1.2 (Gallus’ wife) and 21.7.6 (the Per- 
sian king) are the other two. It denotes arrogance, which in the present text 
becomes more negative because of the addition of regaliter. In itself the adi. 
regalis is a vox media: ‘belonging to a king’ and the rarely occurring adv. 
means ‘after the manner of a king’; here, however, it implies ‘without bother- 
ing about laws and other rules’. At first sight it is difficult to understand how 
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acting according to the pleonastic phrase pari eodemque iure, ‘fully identi- 
cal rules’, could ever be wrong, but the sequel of the text makes this clear. 
The purport of nihil distantibus meritis is comparable: this does not mean 
that people's various merita did not differ from one another, but that these 
merita made no difference to Valens’ judgement. In fact, there simply was 
no legal procedure, during which guilt or innocence was established and, 
in the former case, punished. Cf. further 29.2.15, where Amm. uses the word 
iustitium to indicate that a state of total lawlessness had been reached. See 
for the adv. volucriter, which only occurs in Amm. and denotes high speed, 
ad 20.4.21 occupavere (p. 107). In double quick time Valens drove people into 
a corner with his malicious attacks. 

Justice being supplanted by injustice as a sign of bad government is a 
recurring theme in the Res Gestae: 14.7.21 nullo...discernente a societate nox- 
iorum insontes, 15.3.2 sine innocentium sontiumque differentia, 18.3.5 vexa- 
tique multi nocentes sunt et innocentes and 26.6.7 nocentes pariter et insontes. 
Julian was, of course, an indeclinabilis iustorum iniustorumque distinctor 
(18.1.2), but Valens’ father-in-law nocentes pariter et insontes post exquisita 
tormenta quadrupli nexibus vinciebat (26.6.7, see p.141). During Constantius’ 
rule leading men infinita cupidine divitiarum arserunt sine tustitiae distinc- 
tione (16.8.1). 

Henri de Valois aptly refers to a passage in Libanius’ autobiography: xat 
exwpet Lev dia TOV HOmnynxotwv 6 PactAreds thy doynv, Mpocetibeto SE tig xal 
TaY Ovdev ToLodToOV EmtataLLevwy, “the emperor proceeded at first against the 
culprits, but there were added to the list names of men completely innocent 
of such a crime’ (Lib. Or. 01.171, tr. Norman). 


ut, dum adhuc dubitaretur de crimine, imperatore non dubitante de poena 
damnatos se quidam prius discerent quam suspectos In a number of cases 
the precise terms of the accusation had not even been established, when the 
emperor had already determined the punishment. Some were acquainted 
with their condemnation before they had even heard that they were under 
suspicion. No specific Agens of dubitaretur is mentioned; the focus is en- 
tirely on what is expressed by the verb. 


adolescebat autem obstinatum eius propositum admovente stimulos avaritia 
et sua et eorum, qui tunc in regia versabantur, novos hiatus aperientium et, si 
qua humanitatis fuisset mentio rara, hanc appellantium tarditatem See for 
a full discussion of Amm.’s use of propositum ad 20.5.4 numquam (p. 120). 
In a number of cases its meaning comes very close to institutum in the next 
lemma. In the present text propositum probably denotes the emperor's ‘pol- 
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icy’ concerning criminal prosecution. This was strongly stimulated by avari- 
tia, both of himself and of his courtiers ‘at that time’; note the implication 
of the relative clause, which indicates a change for the better at the time of 
writing. Cf. for Valens’ avaritia 31.14.5 Magnarum opum intemperans appeti- 
tor and § 21, where Amm. explains why the emperor was so keen on punish- 
ing innocent people: he used their confiscated property for his own benefit 
(insontes...quorum in aerario bona coacta et ipse ad quaestus proprios redige- 
bat). As to those qui tunc in regia versabantur, in Valens’ elogium Amm. also 
refers to their greed, and to the eagerness of courtiers in general to enrich 
themselves (ut sunt in palatiis nonnulli alienarum rerum avidi, 31.14.3). In 
16.8.u—13 Amm. had spoken of the avarice of potentes in regia under Con- 
stantine and Constantius. In § 43 of the present chapter the workings of 
greed are shown in their horrifying nakedness: an aristocratic gentleman 
with excellent accomplishments, ut opimum patrimonium eius diriperetur, 
capitali est poena affectus. 

See for regia and its synonym palatium denoting the residence of the 
Augustus ad 26.10.1 Serenianum (p. 265). Cf. Tac. Hist. 4.42.4 hiatu praemio- 
rum, a phrase in which hiatus denotes greed, as in the present text; with 
aperientium Amm. introduces an element of the original meaning into his 
metaphorical use of hiatus. Cf. 31.14.3 lucra, quibus inhiabant. Believe it or 
not, even in this atmosphere the notion of clemency (humanitatis) was, 
albeit rarely, touched upon, but it was then quickly rephrased as creating an 
unnecessary delay; cf. Brandt, 1999, 138. See for humanus and its derivatives 
ad 21.6.4 in culmine (p. 82). 


qui cruentis adulationibus institutum hominis mortem in acie linguae por- 
tantis ad partem pessimam depravantes omnia turbine intempestivo perfla- 
bant eversum ire funditus domus opulentissimas festinantes The oxymoron 
‘bloody forms of flattery’ is well chosen, but not new: admonere senatum 
Publici Certi cruentae adulationis, “to remind the Senate of the bloodstained 
servility of Publicius Certus” (Plin. Ep. 9.13.16, tr. Radice). One of these flat- 
tering courtiers certainly was the praetorian prefect Modestus (cf. §10 and 
23). See for institutum denoting a way of life ad 25.4.16 levioris (p. 152). Two 
instances in Cicero’s oeuvre may illustrate this meaning: Clodia is a woman 
vita institutoque meretricio (Cael. 50), Sulla’s supporters acted vetere exemplo 
atque instituto optimi cuiusque (Sul. 49). Cf. 18.3.7 about Alexander the Great: 
vitae potestatem et necis in acie linguae portantis, the only other instance 
of the phrase acies linguae in extant Latin literature. The comparison of 
the tongue with a sharp knife or sword is better known from the Bible: Ps. 
56.5 lingua eorum gladius acutus is often quoted by early Christian authors. 
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Ap. mentions the sword projecting from Christ's mouth four times. Aune 
ad Ap. 1.16b provides further relevant information. In various modern lan- 
guages the phrase ‘a sharp tongue’ is well known. The relation of ‘tongue’ and 
‘sword’ is made explicit in the etymology of the rare word lingula accord- 
ing to some Latin authors: Var. L. 7.107 mucro gladii lingula a lingua, Gel. 
10.25.3 admonendum existimo linguam veteres dixisse gladiolum oblongum 
in speciem linguae factum. 

In the case of Valens the former of the two options vitae et necis did not 
apply, since mortem in acie linguae portantis probably means that Valens 
was never lost for words, when he wanted to inflict a death penalty. In 
sharp contrast the modern phrase ‘tip of the tongue’ is used, when one has 
the irritating experience of just failing to find the right word, although it 
seems to be so close. The emperor's mentality was perverted even more by 
the courtiers who, raging like Aeolus’ winds (terras turbine perflant, Verg. 
A. 1.83), were eager to destroy the most wealthy families utterly. Amm. 
only just succeeds in keeping the hyperbolic language of his ambitious 
metaphor under control. See for intempestivus, ‘at the wrong moment’ or 
‘inappropriate’, ad 22.7 per ostentationem (p. 76). 


erat enim expositus accessu insidiantium et reclusus vitio gemino perniciose 
implicitus See for dat. -u of 4th declension nouns Leumann 442-443 and 
ad 19.1.6 apparatu...instare (p. 9). As in 15.2.2, 15.3.3 and 20.2.2, the verb 
insidiari is here used “laxius c. respectu quorumlibet consiliorum occul- 
torum” (TLL VII 1.1895.27sqq.); Seyfarth’s “Intriganten” is an excellent ren- 
dering. Valens, criminantibus, sine differentia veri vel falsi, facillime patens, 
according to Amm. in his elogium of Valens (31.14.6), was a Constantius 
redivivus: that emperor had aures...expositas semper eiusmodi rumoribus et 
patentes (14.11.4). The phrase vitio (or vitiis) implicare occurs in some roughly 
contemporary Christian authors, e.g. multisque vitiis implicati (Quodv. prom. 
13.18). 


quod intoleranter irascebatur tunc magis, cum eum puderet irasci Valens 
shared the first of his two vices with his brother, whose ira acerbius effer- 
vescens (27.7.4) is an important theme in chapter 7 of Book 27. For Valens’ 
irascibility see 29.2.18, where Amm. complains that he was not able to con- 
trol implacable rage (resistere...implacabilibus iracundiis), 31.14.6 (iracun- 
dus) and Zos. 4.14.2 (IIpdg 5é dpynjv detpov 6 Bactkeds dvactac). See for into- 
leranter as a synonym of impatienter ad 28.1.57 namque ut (pp. 12-113). Most 
translators are surprised by cum eum puderet, and render these words with 
“wenn er sich seiner Wut hatte schamen miissen’” (Seyfarth) and comparable 
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phrases. Caltabiano, however, correctly renders: “proprio quando provava 
maggior vergogna di adirarsi’”. This means that, precisely when he realized 
that he was acting shamefully, Valens was unable to keep his anger under 
control. 


et quae facilitate privati opertis susurris audierat, an vera essent, excutere 
tumore principis supersedens pro veris accipiebat et certis The reader is once 
more reminded of Constantius and his courtiers: inter ministeria vitae secre- 
tioris per arcanos susurros nutrimenta fictis criminibus subserentes (14.11.3). 
The situation is exactly the same: in the informal atmosphere of the emper- 
or’s private life the courtiers whispered their suspicions in guarded terms, so 
that truth and fiction were mixed up. Cf. for facilitate 15.5.27: Ursicinus was 
treated by Silvanus facilitate aditus: the usurper was easily accessible for his 
distinguished guest. 

This is Amm.'s only example of excutere with the meaning ‘to scrutinize’. 
In his ‘imperial arrogance’ (note the contrast with facilitate privati) Valens 
did not bother about examining the truth of what he had heard. He simply 
took this for granted. See Seager 52 for other cases of imperial tumor. 


inde factum est, ut clementiae specie penatibus multi protruderentur insontes 
praeceps in exsilium acti, quorum in aerario bona coacta et ipse ad quaestus 
proprios redigebat, ut damnati cibo precario victitarent angustiis formidan- 
dae paupertatis attriti Since the death penalty was the standard outcome, 
exile with the loss of one’s possessions seemed to be a form of clemency. 
For the various types of exile and the concomitant confiscation of property 
see ad 22.3.4 Taurum (pp. 22-23). Add to the literature cited there Stini, 2011 
(who mainly deals with the Principate, but cites Amm. a couple of times). 
It would seem that Amm. particularly had in mind the fate of the famous 
brothers Eusebius and Hypatius (egregium illud par consulum, 29.2.9), who, 
accused of treason, were exiled and fined (exsilio et pecuniariis afflicti dis- 
pendiis, 29.2.11); soon afterwards, though, they were recalled and indemni- 
fied for their losses (ibid.). See further p. 70 ad § 43. Instead of the prosaic 
domos Amm. uses the ‘emotional’ term penates, which implies a bond with 
a long tradition. This can be illustrated with the reactions of the inhabitants 
of Nisibis, who had to leave the penates whom they were ready to defend 
(25.9.2): turba flebilis postes penatium amplexa vel limina lacrimabat (25.9.5). 
The verb protrudere, ‘to push out’, may indicate the reluctance of those who 
were being exiled; as to the phrase praeceps in exsilium acti, in which the adi. 
praeceps qualifies exsilium: the note ad 22.1.7 unde paulo (p. 205) mentions a 
number of passages in which a similar phrase with exitiwm occurs. Just as in 
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26.10.14 actus patrimonio praeceps trususque in exsilium, there is little need 
to consider an emendation. 

It seems best to regard the imperfect tense redigebat as expressing a 
habit of Valens: when someone’s estates had been appropriated to the state 
treasury (see for aerarium 24.3.5 direptum aerarium |p. 79]), he had them 
transferred to his own private income; et ipse repeats et sua et eorum, qui 
tunc in regia versabantur (§ 19). As a result, those who had been condemned 
were reduced to beggary; cf. panis frusto vixisse precario (25.9.3, p. 286), stipe 
precaria victitabat (26.10.14, p. 291); see for victitare, ‘to keep oneself alive’, 
ad 22.8.32 proventibus (p. 126). The victims were ‘worn out by the straits of 
terrifying poverty’. 


cuius metu vel in mare nos ire praecipites suadet Theognis poeta vetus et pru- 
dens Inthe entire extant Latin literature of Antiquity there is only one other 
reference to the 6th century elegiac poet from Megara, Theognis: Gellius 
referring to a phrase of Lucilius in Noctes Atticae 1.3.19: priusquam Theog- 
nis, quod Lucilius ait, nasceretur (Marx 952, Krenkel 957, Charpin SP 7). This 
is the Latin version of a Greek saying quoted by Plutarch, Mor. 777 c: tovti 
ev WOew mplv Ogoyvw yeyovevat (“Yes, this I knew before Theognis’ birth’, tr. 
Fowler), which illustrates Amm.’s vetus. Amm. refers to the following verses 
on poverty: "Avdp’ &yabov nevin névtwv Scuvyat partota / xal ynows moAtod, 
Ktpve, xa yricAov / Hv Oy xoN evyovta xal Eg Babvanten mdovtov / pintetv xat 
TETpEWV, Kupve, xat’ nABatwv “Poverty, Cyrnus, overwhelms a man of worth 
more than anything else, including hoary age and fever. To escape from it, 
Cyrnus, you should throw yourself to the monsters of the sea or down from 
lofty cliffs” (Theognis 173-176, tr. Gerber). 


quae etiam si recta fuisse concesserit quisquam, erat tamen ipsa nimietas 
odiosa. unde animadversum est recte hoc definitum nullam esse crudeliorem 
sententiam ea, quae est, cum parcere videtur, asperior With quae Amm. is 
not returning to the reference to Theognis, but to the contents of § 21 in gen- 
eral, and specifically to the punishments clementiae specie. Even if someone 
would now concede (the subj. concesserit denotes a potentialis) that the ver- 
dicts were correct, the mere excessiveness caused disgust at the time. Does 
the term nimietas denote the large number of banishments or the harsh 
implications of this punishment? In the first case the logic of the unde- 
sentence would be puzzling, because this clearly concerns the individual 
experience. ‘This led to the observation (animadversum est) that the fol- 
lowing (hoc) principle was correctly established (definitum): no sentence 
is more cruel than the one which, while it seems to be merciful, is in fact 
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harsher’. The conjunction cum is here be best explained as an example of 
“koinzidenten cum-Satze” (Kiihner-Stegmann 2.330) or of “cum identicum” 
(Szantyr 622). E. Bickel, GGA 180 (1918) 284-285 suggests that Amm. has in 
mind a passage in the lost part in Seneca’s De clementia. He argues that the 
‘impersonal’ definitum does not refer to “Gemeingut der Rhetorenschule’, 
but to “eine spezielle Autoritat”; cf ut prudens definivit (22.14.5, p. 247) and 
ut enim sapientes definiunt (26.2.9, p. 55). Be this as it may, there is no 
exact parallel for the present phrase, but quid hac clementiae simulatione 
crudelius? (Leo Magnus, serm. 57.44 in an entirely different context) comes 
quite close. 


Igitur cum praefecto praetorio summatibus quaesitis in unum, quibus cog- 
nitiones commissae sunt See for the praetorian prefect Modestus above, 
pp. 21-22. As was noted ad 26.2.2 (p. 41), the phrase in unum quaerere is 
idiosyncratic of Amm. See for swmmatibus, ‘men of the highest rank’, the 
note ad 26.10.14 proscriptiones (p. 291). In 19.12.5-6, dealing with the trials of 
Scythopolis in 359, Amm. mentioned, apart from Modestus, comes Orientis 
at the time, the notarius Paulus as one of the men who conducted the tri- 
als. In 22.3.1, speaking about the tribunal at Chalcedon in 361, Amm. gave 
the names of five high ranking officials (Mamertinus, Arbitio, Agilo, Nevitta 
and Iovinus) who were associated as judges with the presiding praetorian 
prefect Secundus Salutius. In the present case, however, we can only guess at 
the identity of the summates to whom, together with Modestus, the investi- 
gations were entrusted. This is Amm.'s only instance of cognitio as a juridical 
t.t.: judicial investigation’. See for other meanings ad 25.4.7 studiosus (p. 129) 
and 26.1.2 (p. 14). 


intenduntur eculei, expediuntur pondera plumbea cum fidiculis et verberibus, 
resultabant omnia truculentae vocis horroribus inter catenarum sonitus “tene 
claude comprime abde” ministris officiorum tristium clamitantibus The note 
ad 26.10.13 (pp. 288-289) deals extensively with the various instruments of 
torture. In that passage, and also in 28.1.19 incurvus sub eculeo, the use of 
the eculeus seems to differ from that in the present text, in which intendun- 
tur indicates the stretching of the body on the rack; cf. 14.5.9 intendebantur 
eculei. The leaden weights, which were ‘brought out’ (expediuntur), were 
used in combination with fidiculae (see Daremberg-Saglio II 2, 1117) to dis- 
locate the joints, and with whips. An example of the latter case is 28.1.29 
Sericum enim et Asbolium...plumbi validis ictibus interemit (pp. 64-65). Note 
the use of the tenses: the praesens historicum of intenduntur and expedi- 
untur denotes the preparatory actions, the imperf. resultabant the ensuing 
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situation, the description of which focuses entirely on the horrific sounds 
made by human voices; cf. horriferis...vocibus (Lucr. 5.996), horrendo sono 
vocis (V. Max. 1.8.10), vocibus horrendis (Amm. 22.1.8, pp. 207-208). The adj. 
truculentus is not as often used about the human voice as horrendus, e.g. 
vocem truculentam (HA AS 53.10), vocibus truculentis (Amm. 17.13.8). In the 
present text vocis is probably a gen. inversus, not denoting one particular 
voice, but the orders shouted by the people who carried out the actual tor- 
ture: ministris officiorum tristium clamitantibus. 

From a purely formal point of view there are some parallels of an asyn- 
detic series of the imperative praes. act. in the singular: in Plautus’ Ps. 138 
the leno Ballio curses his useless and lazy slaves, qui haec habent consilia: 
ubi data occasiost, rape, clepe, tene, harpaga, bibe, es, fuge. In his Contr. 10.5 
Seneca the Elder reports how various orators dealt with the theme ‘Parrha- 
sius paints Prometheus, with a captive old man, who is being tortured, as a 
model’. Fulvius Scarsus called the painter a butcher: “Torque, verbera, ure”: sic 
iste carnifex colores temperat (10.5.10). Seneca jr. reports the following shouts 
of the spectators during a fight of gladiators: occide, verbera, ure (Ep. 7.5). 
In the present text it is disappointing for the reader to come so close to the 
scene as to hear the actual shouts, but without understanding their purpose. 
This does not do away with the doubt whether abde, ‘conceal’ is correct. 
Mommsen’s adde, based on lector, viro forti adde virgas (Liv. 26.16.3), might 
be an exhortation to use more force, Heraeus’ obde was inspired by Prud. 
Perist. 5.95 os obtrudite, but could mean: ‘restrain by tying’ (OLD s.v. 3). 


et quoniam addici post cruciabiles poenas vidimus multos ut in tenebrosis 
rebus confusione cuncta miscente summatim, quia nos penitissima gestorum 
memoria fugit, quae recolere possumus, expeditius absolvemus Ad 25.10.17 
(p. 342) it is pointed out that in classical Latin quoniam-clauses usually con- 
tain a factual state of affairs and precede the main clause, which contains the 
consequences; quia-clauses, on the other hand, add the causal background 
of an event stated in the main clause. Generally speaking, Amm. keeps to 
these rules where quoniam is concerned, but not in his handling of quia- 
clauses, which often precede the main clause, as in the present text; see Den 
Hengst, 2007. Here, the consequences of the quoniam-clause (‘the accused 
were numerous and it was a terribly confused period’) are themselves incor- 
porated in a quia-clause (‘as a result my memory of the period leaves much 
to be desired’), which explains why he is only able to report the facts swm- 
matim. 

Note the difference from the excuse in 28.1.30, where the author explains 
that in the absence of reliable documents he had to manage with a perti- 
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nacior fama concerning the course of events leading up to Aginatius’ final 
demise. In Rome he could marshall various kinds of evidence about the 
series of lawsuits against aristocrats, but for far away Antioch he could only 
consult his memory, and this had been patchy right from the start because 
of the general confusion at the time. 

As to some details: translators rightly assume that poenas denotes the tor- 
tures mentioned in the preceding section; cf. TLL X 1.2506.29: “respiciuntur 
tormenta data a carnufice sim.”; the examples are all taken from Christian 
texts, but in his note 40 Angliviel de la Beaumelle aptly quotes Cod. Theod. 
9.35.2 poenarum, quas fidiculae et tormenta constituunt. See also ad 26.10.5 
(p. 273). Translators interpret the verb addicere as ‘to condemn (to death), 
‘to hand over to the executioner’, but it is far more likely that it denotes the 
actual assignment of the case to the court of law, as in 28.6.23 sententiae 
vicarii Crescentis addicti. This tallies well with the first words of the next 
section: Primo intro vocatus. It is, of course, beyond doubt that vidimus, nos, 
possumus and absolvemus all refer to Amm. himself. Amm.’s use of the first 
person plural here and in reptabamus in 29.2.4 pleads strongly in favour of 
the view of those scholars, who hold that our author was in Antioch during 
the treason trials of Valens (e.g. Matthews, 1994, 256; Sabbah, 1997, 97-98; 
Angliviel de la Beaumelle n. 39). Fornara, 1992, 339 is of a different opin- 
ion: “the phrase he wrote in 29.2.4 (omnes ea tempestate velut in Cimmeriis 
tenebris reptabamus), so far from being a sign of his presence in Antioch at 
the time, rather suggests the contrary”. Unfortunately, Fomara completely 
ignores the present text. This weakens his view considerably. For the inter- 
pretation of 29.2.4 see p. 79-81. 

See for the restrictive use of ut, ‘as far as was possible’, the notes ad 23.6.1 ut 
in excessu (p. 131) and 27.5.7 (p. 117), and for summatim, ‘summarily’, ad 21.6.1 
narrare (pp. 74-75). In the present text this adv. qualifies absolvemus. The 
words penitissima gestor'um memoria fugit are puzzling. One is reminded 
of phrases such as nihil quisquam umquam me audiente egit orator, quod 
non in memoria mea penitus insederit (Cic. de Orat. 2.122), memoriae penitus 
adfigere (Quint. Inst. 10.1.19), recognitis verbis quae suae memoriae penitus 
inhaerebant (August. beat. vit. 4.35). In these cases something is said to be 
stored in the recesses of the memory. In the present case, however, the 
‘deepest’ reminiscence has fled. The superlative penitissimus is rare; there 
are three examples in Amm.; two of these (22.8.31 and 23.6.73) occur in a 
geographic context. About the present instance TLL X 1.1083.67—69 notes: 
“de scientia, quae pertinet ad intima, unde vergit in notionem q.e. accuratus 
vel plenus”. What is expressed by fugit? Does this mean that (even) Amm.'s 
most detailed information had escaped him or does fugit denote that the 
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facts in question had never really stuck? See ad 24.2.18 iussit (p. 62) for the 
comparative c.c. expeditius, which according to TLL V 2.1624.43-44 is here 
used as a synonym of breviter or summatim, and cf. for absolvere, “to describe 
briefly” (OLD s.v. absolvo 6), 23.6.10 nunc locorum situm...carptim breviterque 
absolvam. 


Primo intro vocatus post interrogatiunculas leves Pergamius a Palladio, ut 
dictum est, proditus quaedam imprecationibus praescisse nefariis, sicut erat 
impendio eloquentior et in verba periculosa proiectus Usually, Amm. com- 
bines adverbial primo with dein(de) as its counterpart, e.g. 16.12.65 primo 
curvatus, deinde humi suppliciter fusus. In the present case deinde might 
have been used at the end of the section, when the court turns to Theodorus, 
but its absence does not pose a problem. The phrase intro vocare is used in 
different contexts; cf. e.g. priusquam intro vocarentur ad suffragium tribus, 
‘before the tribes were invited to enter in order to vote’ (Liv. 10.24.18; see 
Oakley ad Liv. 6.38.4 ad suffragium and 10.13.11 intro vocatae for the actual 
process of voting in the Republican era), per quandam brevem posticulam 
intro vocat me (Apul. Met. 2.23). In the present text vocare is a juridical t.t.: 
‘to summon a defendant’ (see Heumann-Seckel s.v. 1). What does the author 
want to convey with ‘after some mild questioning’ (perhaps without tor- 
ture)? Were the facts perfectly clear and questions superfluous? Or does 
it indicate that those in charge were reluctant to condemn him? TLL VII 
1.1675.10 lists this instance of imprecatio as used in malam partem, viz. “de 
carmine magico’, in other words the detestanda praesagia in § 6, to which ut 
dictum est also refers. Pergamius was an educated man with a considerable 
eloquence; see for impendio, ‘greatly’, ad 20.7.1 munimentum (p. 154). Alas, in 
this respect he was also his own worst enemy. The phrase in verba proiec- 
tus is borrowed from Gel. 1.15.20 in verba proiectos (see Hertz, 1874, 283); 
Amm.’s erudite readers, who recognized this, would have understood that, 
put in every day language, Pergamius belonged to the type of men whom ‘our 
forefathers’ locutuleios et blaterones et linguaces dixerunt. Libanius, in retro- 
spect, was glad that he and Pergamius at the time of his interrogation were 
not friends anymore, for otherwise é€eAdAnoe ti tav olodvtwv Epot Cyutav (“he 
would have blurted out some statement which would have got me into trou- 
ble’, Or. 1.176, tr. Norman). 


inter ambigentes iudices, quid prius quaeri debeat quidve posterius, dicere 
audacter exorsus multa hominum milia quasi consciorum sine fine strependo 
fundebat modo non ab extremo Atlante magnorum criminum arguendos pos- 
cens aliquos exhiberi The court (i.e. Modestus and the summates) was still 
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hesitating about how to question the defendant, when the latter insolently 
went ahead and was soon pouring out (fundebat; cf. OLD s.v. 5c) an endless 
list of people who could be regarded as privy to the crimes; see ad 26.4.1 
quasi (pp. 76-77) and 26.7.5 quasi (pp. 190-191) for the hint of deception and 
make-believe inherent in this particle. People ought to be brought to court 
from almost everywhere in order to be accused; Pergamius was even close to 
mentioning men living in the region of far away Mount Atlas in Mauretania: 
in extrema Mauretania contra montem Atlantem (Plin. Nat. 6.199), extremae 
longinquus cultor harenae (Sil. 5.272 about Atlas); see for modo non, ‘almost; 
ad 14.7.8 modo non (p. 27) and 21.2.2 hos ei (p. 26). 


quo ut consarcinante nimis ardua morte multato aliisque gregatim post illum 
occisis ad ipsius Theodori causam quasi ad Olympici certaminis pulverem per- 
venitur See for ut ad 20.8.21 ut longe (p. 217): it denotes the personal consid- 
erations of the judges, who were irritated by Pergamius ‘patching together 
over-ambitious (ardua) accusations’. Miiller, 1873, 361 finds ardua “wol nicht 
méglich” and suggests arguta, which he supports by quoting 16.1.3 quod 
non falsitas arguta concinnat, sed fides integra absolvit. Interpreted as ‘gar- 
rulous’ (OLD s.v. 4), it does fit the context, but ardua is not at all impossible. 
Amm. uses the verb consarcinare a few times in its literal sense, e.g. clamy- 
dem huius coloris memorat sibi consarcinasse (22.9.u1, p. 171), but more often 
metaphorically in a negative sense: multa consarcinando a veritate longe 
discreta (14.5.6), consarcinatis mendaciis (16.8.4). The court may have shown 
some hesitation about the cross-examination, but its members had no dif- 
ficulty in deciding on the death sentence. Pergamius’ attempt to involve so 
many others in the affair had infuriated the judges, who sentenced him to 
death, apparently as guilty of calumnia (cf. for calumnia Schiemann, 1997). 
He had already been accused of a capital crime (nomen imperaturi post 
Valentem detestandis praesagiis didicisse secretim, § 6, pp. 13-15), and must 
have been found guilty in this respect as well: by incriminating others he 
had not refuted the grave accusation against himself. Almost casually the 
author adds that after him people were liquidated ‘in droves’ (gregatim). Pre- 
sumably, Fidustius and Irenaeus were among the victims—they had been 
accused of the same crime as Pergamius (§ 6)—and also Euserius, who had 
been incriminated by Fidustius (§9). Then the main affair was taken in 
hand, viz. Theodorus’ position and future (thus far Theodorus had been 
mentioned in § 8, 9, 12 and 14). This was the true culmination of the whole 
campaign, just as the Olympic Games were the zenith of the entire sys- 
tem of games; cf. Hor. Carm.1.1.3—4 sunt quos curriculo pulverem Olympicum 
/ collegisse iuvat with the note ad loc. of Nisbet and Hubbard. See TLL X 
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2.2630.71-2631.11 for a list of cases in which pulvis refers to fighting in a trans- 
ferred sense in public life; some examples: ad _forensem pulverem (Quint. 
Inst. 10.1.33), in illo forensi pulvere (Symm. Ep. 1.43.1), flagitant pulveris pe- 
riculosi mercedes (Amm. 30.4.19). 


eodem die inter complura alia hoc quoque venerat triste, quod Salia, thesauro- 
rum paulo ante per Thracias comes, cum de vinculis educitur audiendus et 
calceo inserit pedem, quasi ruina incidentis immensi terroris repente perculsus 
animam inter retinentium manus efflavit For the correct understanding of 
these words it is important to realize that calceus here denotes the footwear 
which was the privilege of senators; see for this ad 28.4.28 Nunc ad (p. 216). At 
the very moment that the former high-ranking official Salia (PLRE I, Salia 1) 
was freed from his shackles and by putting on his shoe returned, at least out- 
wardly, to his status of aristocratic gentleman, he dropped dead. It was a sad 
incident indeed, perhaps with a symbolic implication: life in Valens’ era was 
impossible for an aristocrat. The expression eodem die must mean that Salia 
died on the very same day on which the lawsuit against Theodorus started. 
Kelly 199-200 rightly interprets this passage as a clear allusion to Gellius 
3.15.34 about a certain Diagoras, who had witnessed the triumph of his two 
sons eodem die in the Olympic games and then in osculis atque in manibus 
filiorum animam efflavit, and a lady whose son had been reported killed, but 
unexpectedly returned alive: quasi ruina incidentis inopinati gaudii oppressa 
exanimataque est. Here the two cases have been combined. Kelly’s verdict 
that this example of an “opposite” allusion is an “ironic comparison’ is per- 
haps correct in a ‘formal’ literary sense, but not from the author’s point 
of view, whose triste leaves no doubt about his feelings concerning Salia’s 
death. Ehrismann’s proposal to change cum to dum was rightly rejected by 
Th. Opitz, ALL 3 (1886) 580, though not with convincing arguments. See 
rather ad 20.4.6 urgueret (p. 65) and 25.4.23 non Iulianum (p. 162). 

The description of Salia’s former function is unusual. See e.g. AJ] (= Antike 
Inschriften aus Jugoslawien) 442 munificentia La|mpr(idi) |3]i Cres|centis] 
com(itis) s[ac(rorum) thesal|ur(orum, the Anonymus post Dionem /r. 2 
Miller (FHG IV, p. 193): xouns Tv Oyoavedy (cf. PLRE I, Macrianus 2 and 
Bleckmann, 1992, 253 n. 122, 267) and Suda X 245 (cf. PLRE I, Anonymus 31). 
It resembles that of the anonymous official qui Gallicanos tuebatur thesauros 
(22.3.7, p. 30). Both this man and Salia were apparently diocesan comites 
largitionum, as was Diocles, ex comite largitionum Illyrici (27.7.5, p. 168). 
Whether Salia was of German descent, as his name suggests (cf. Schén- 
feld, 1911, 197; Reichert, 1987, 584), is disputed. Normally Germans did not 
have civil functions, but our Salia was perhaps an exception to this rule (cf. 
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Demandt, 1965, 35 n. 89 and 2007’, 300). In his bilingual edition Seyfarth 
printed Gelenius’ evenerat. V’s venerat seems a clear case of haplography 
(of the letter e), but see OLD s.v. venire 15: “to occur”; another case is 26.6.11 
si venisset (p. 239). Both in Gellius and in the present text ruina probably 
means ‘headlong rush’ (OLD s.v. 1); the genitive can be explained as explica- 
tive: the rush expressed the unexpected joy or fear. 


Constituto itaque iudicio et cognitoribus praescripta ostentantibus legum, sed 
ex voluntate dominantis moderantibus momenta causarum horror pervaserat 
universos With itaque Amm. returns to the Theodorus affair. See for iudi- 
cium denoting the actual group of judges, the ‘court’, Heumann-Seckel s.v. 4, 
TLL VII 2.609.1-31, OLD s.v. 3; constituere means ‘to establish officially’. In his 
sermon about the duty of paenitentia Augustine urges the individual mem- 
bers of his audience to judge their actions themselves, comparing this to the 
usual judicial procedure: atque ita constituto in corde iudicio, adsit accusatrix 
cogitatio, testis conscientia, carnifex timor (sermo 351.4.7). See for cognitores, 
‘public prosecutors, ad 28.1.11 supra plantam (p. 26); they sang the praises 
of the specific rules prescribed by the laws; cf. in a different context 14.1.5 
ut saltem specie tenus crimina praescriptis legum committerentur, “in order 
that these crimes might be committed, at least ostensibly, under the forms of 
law” (tr. Rolfe). In the present text the prosecutors’ deeds differed consider- 
ably from their words; in contrast to Julian, who judged causarum momenta 
aequo iure perpendens (22.9.9, p. 168) they did not ‘weigh’ the truly relevant 
facts (momenta) of the cases, but manipulated (moderantibus) them accord- 
ing to the wishes of the ruler. In ex voluntate dominantis a big difference 
between the present chapter and its counterpart, chapter 1 of Book 28 (cf. 
Marié, 1992), manifests itself In that chapter the emperor Valentinian stayed 
at a distance, both geographically and metaphorically, from the long series 
of lawsuits in Rome. It was the vicarius urbis Romae Maximinus who dom- 
inated the course of events. In Antioch, however, Valens continuously inter- 
fered personally. Small wonder that fear had spread among all and sundry. 


totus enim devius ab aequitate dilapsus iamque eruditior ad laedendum in 
modum arenariae ferae, si admotus quisquam fabricae diffugisset, ad ulti- 
mam rabiem saeviebat The first six words define the fundamental differ- 
ence between Valens and Julian, where the course of justice was concerned. 
The latter’s practice was the following: nulla eius definitio litis a vero disso- 
nans repperitur nec arguiumquam potuit ob religionem vel quodcumque aliud 
ab aequitatis recto tramite deviasse (22.10.2, p. 188). The contrast between 
the two is emphasized by the first word of the lemma: on Valens’ part it 
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was not a partial or temporary, but a ‘total’ deviation from ‘impartial equity’ 
(aequitas). TLL V 2.832.83-833.7 provides instances of eruditus in combina- 
tion with ad, among which Res Gestae 14.1.2 ad nocendum, 18.6.22 ad toleran- 
dam rerum asperitatem, 23.6.83 ad pulveres Martios. In 28.1.10 (pp. 23-24) the 
evil protagonist Maximinus was compared to amphitheatrales ferae, here 
Valens behaved in modum arenariae ferae. Amm. was not the only author 
who compared Valens to an animal; cf. for “animal images” (Blockley) in 
Amm. ad 27.6.1 (p. 131). Greg. Naz. Ep. 18.2 calls him and his associates ‘ani- 
mals inveighing against the church’ (ol xatadpapdovtes Oijpes TH EexxAyata) and 
according to a work ascribed to Michael Psellus, Historia Syntomos 60, p. 42 
Aerts, the emperor had ‘the soul of a beast’ (8yptov éywv puyxyv). Cf Criscuolo, 
2010. 

The conditional clause si admotus quisquam fabricae diffugisset could 
only be fully understood by those readers who attended venationes in the 
amphitheatre. Henri de Valois refers to a passage in Cassiodorus: “Per fa- 
bricam videtur intelligere murum qui podium ab arena distinguebat, de quo 
vide Lipsium in cap. 12. de amphitheatro: vel sane cancellosos postes quibus 
admoti bestiarii subita eversione ferarum impetus eludebant, vt refert Cas- 
siodorus in lib. 5. epist. 42.” This summarizes the second part of Var. 5.42, 
in which the author describes the various ‘gymnastic’ movements of the 
venatores provoking the dangerous animals and then eluding their furious 
attacks. Cassiodorus ends his list of techniques with Longum est per tot pe- 
riculorum casus sermonibus evagari, “to wander in speech among so many 
perils and chances is a long journey” (5.42.1, tr. Barnish). Although Cas- 
siodorus’ letter dates from 523, almost 150 years after the Theodorus affair, 
Valesius’ note is helpful, also with regard to his suggestions about the fabrica. 
It is in any case a t.t. for some structure(s) in the arena. For an illustration see 
the bottom right panel of the Anastasius diptych in Milburn, 1988, 236. There 
happens to be an inscription, found in Velletri and dating from the reign of 
Valentinian and Valens, which in spite of the poor quality of its Latin is quite 
instructive in this respect: the principalis curiae Lollius Cyrius de propio suo 
vetustatem conlapsum at statum pristinum red|u]c. amphitheatrum cum por- 
tis postictis et omnem fabric arene (CIL 10.6565 = ILS 5632). The section ends 
with a very strong phrase about Valens: ad ultimam rabiem saeviebat, which 
exceeds even the expressions used to describe Valentinian’s fits of anger. Cf. 
also Zos. 4.14.2 about Valens: Ipd¢ Sé dpynv duetpov 6 Bactreds dvactac. 


Inducti itaque Patricius et Hilarius ordinemque replicare iussi gestorum, cum 
inter exordia variarent, fodicatis lateribus illato tripede, quo utebantur, adacti 
ad summas angustias aperiunt negotii fidem ab ipsis exordiis replicatam. Et 
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prius Hilarius: Patricius and Hilarius had already been mentioned in §7 
of this chapter (pp. 15-16). The verb inducere is here used as a juridical 
tt, meaning “aliquem reum vel testem introducere” (TLL VII 1.1233.8). It 
is unlikely that replicare is used in this way: as is pointed out in the note 
ad 25.9.3 tum Sabinus (p. 285), in that passage it denotes the answer of a 
prosecutor to a so-called exceptio of the defendant. For the explanation of 
the present text, however, we should depart from the literal meaning ‘to 
unroll’ a volumen; see ad 20.9.6 replicatoque (p. 228). Here not a scroll, but 
the chronology of the events has to be ‘unrolled’. Right from the start the 
testimonies of the two gentlemen were not in accordance with each other; 
see for such a meaning of intransitive variare 22.9.6 variant rerum scriptores; 
31.15.9 interrogatique super consiliis hostium variarunt is comparable to the 
present text. The disagreement had to be solved by applying severe torture 
(see for latera fodicare and its synonym latera sulcare ad 26.10.5 [p. 272]) 
and the introduction of the corpus delicti; this is the only instance of tripes 
in Amm. The use of a tripod is also mentioned in the versions of Zosimus 
(4.13.3-4) and Sozomen (HE 6.35.3). 

See for fides denoting a reliable report ad 24.2.16 sed fides (pp. 60-61). 
Entrusting one of the participants in the divinatory séance with the task 
to report what had happened is a useful stylistic device, which enables the 
historian to offer his readers an account, which is remarkably detailed, espe- 
cially in comparison to the bare minimum of facts in Zos. 4.13.4, without 
forcing him to express his own feelings. However, in view of the complaints 
about his sketchy memory in § 24 it is, strictly speaking, rather surprising 
that he remembered Hilarius’ very words. Ancient readers, who knew the 
historiographic customs, probably did not feel any inclination to object. 
In the tentative suggestion of Barb, 1963, 111, repeated by Angliviel de la 
Beaumelle, note 44, that Amm. may have been an eyewitness, such cus- 
toms are overlooked. As will become clear in § 29-32, the entire divinatory 
process was not a clumsy and haphazard affair. On the contrary, it was metic- 
ulously carried out, according to the relevant rules of magic. Amm. probably 
consulted a manual to supplement the information which he somehow had 
gathered. 


Construximus, inquit, magnifici iudices, ad cortinae similitudinem Delphicae 
diris auspiciis de laureis virgulis infaustam hanc mensulam, quam videtis 
See for magnificus as a honorific title TLL VIII 109.77—-110.45. The tripod 
was made after the model of the tripod in Apollo’s sanctuary in Delphi. 
In Latin literature this tripod is usually called cortina, ‘bowl’ or ‘cauldron’, 
which probably refers to a specific detail of the tripod on which the Pythia, 
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Apollo’s priestess, sat, when she answered the question put to her by a per- 
son consulting the Delphic oracle. “This structure, shown on many contem- 
porary representations, consisted of three metal legs supporting between 
them a bowl, which could be used to contain offerings or incense”; Parke 
and Wormell, 1956, vol. I 24, see also Fauth, 1963, 527. Cf. 8docet dé yuvy Tel- 
toda CaQeov / AeAgic, ‘the Delpic woman is sitting on the holy tripod’ (E. Jon 
91-92). Judging by Varro, L. 7.48, the first Roman author who in some way 
referred to the Delphic ‘bowl’ was Ennius: quae cava corpore caeruleo cortina 
receptat, “what the holy cauldron takes back in its sky-bluish belly” (tr. Kent). 
See for ancient etymologies devised to interpret the term cortina Serv. A. 
3.92 and Maltby, 1991, s.v. It was also used to refer metonymically to the 
Delphic oracle or its answers, for instance in Palinurus’ reaction to Aeneas’ 
questions: neque te Phoebi cortina fefellit, / dux Anchisiade (Verg. A. 6.347- 
348). It was not out of use in Amm.’s time, as appears in vs 7 of the so-called 
Carmen contra paganos: quis numquam verum Phoebi cortina locuta est, ‘to 
whom Apollo’s bowl has never spoken the truth’, and Claud. carm. min. 3.1 
quidquid fatidico mugit cortina recessu, “the tripod’s every moan within the 
shrine of prophecy” (tr. Platnauer). Like omine diro (21.2.2) diris auspiciis is 
an instance of the large section of the lemma dirus in TLL V1.1268.67 sqq.: “de 
malis ominibus”. They made their ‘small table’ (cf. Tert. apol. 23.1 for mensa 
instead of mensula “in uso magico’, TLL VIII 739.36) from ‘branches of lau- 
rel’, another reference to Apollo. Cf. Soz. HE 6.35.3 tptmoda EbAtwov ex Sdpvng 
xatecxevdcavto; infaustam expresses the rueful acknowledgement that the 
entire exercise had only brought disaster. 


et imprecationibus carminum secretorum choragiisque multis ac diuturnis ri- 
tualiter consecratam movimus tandem; movendi autem, quotiens super rebus 
arcanis consulebatur, erat institutio talis_ The mensula was subsequently ri- 
tually (ritualiter seems to be a hapax in extant Latin literature) consecrated 
with magical formulas. Presumably, imprecatio is a neutral term here; the 
proliferation of the genitive in later Latin often makes it difficult to pinpoint 
its specific function: carminum secretorum could denote that the magical 
formulas belong to or are part of the ‘secret chants’ or, as a genitivus identi- 
tatis, consisted of such chants. What is denoted by the ‘many lengthy chor- 
agia’? Obviously the non-verbal or material part of the magical liturgy. In 
its original function the loanword choragium denoted an “instrumentum 
scaenicum’” (TLL III 1016.48), which developed to “pompa, caerimonia’” (ibid. 
62) in a wider sense, as is the case here. Amm_s only other instance (22.14.7, 
p. 250) concerns the Apis bull. Only after all these ritual measures was the 
small table ready for use. Although institutio is by no means a rare word, 
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this happens to be the only occurrence in Amm., which might perhaps be 
explained as an example of the use of the word “de ordine, ratione sim.” 
(TLL VII 1.1996.35), as e.g. in morum institutio, “system of ethics” (Cic. Ac. 
1.23, tr. Rackham). It is, however, better to compare it to this formula in a 
magic text: y 5€ xataoxevy Tis evepyeiac, (this is) “the preparation for the 
operation” (PGM III 291, tr. Betz). It could well be another indication that 
Amm. used a manual of the magical art. 


collocabatur in medio domus emaculatae odoribus Arabicis undique lance 
rotunda pure superposita ex diversis metallicis materiis fabrefacta The im- 
perfect tense is used, because the little table was placed there habitually, 
as is implied in quotiens in the preceding section. Many Roman authors 
mention the aromatic spices from Arabia, among them Amm. in 23.6.45 
odorumque suavitate multiplici (p. 183). Amm.’s three other instances of lanx 
differ entirely from the present text; in 20.3.1 and 8 it denotes the disc of 
the sun, in 23.4.8 (the scales of) a balance. Here the round metal dish has a 
religious function, as in cumulantque oneratis lancibus aras (Verg. A. 8.284 
and 12.215). Miiller, 1873, 361 notes: “mit pure weisz ich nichts anzufangen’, 
a strange remark in view of the use of purus and pure in a religious context; 
see TLL X 2.20-37 (“in re sacra apud paganos”), Miller, 1942, 1 and OLD s.v. 3: 
“free from ceremonial defilement’, “ritually clean”. Of course, putting the 
disc as the vital instrument for divination on the magically wrought tripod 
was not just a practical act, but belonged to the core of the rite. Printing 
fabrefacta as one word is not obligatory. Amm. has three instances of fabre 
with another verb. See Briscoe ad Liv. 34.52.6 ex aere multa fabrefacta. More 
important, however, is that the disc had been “skilfully” (OLD s.v. fabre) 
wrought. 


cuius in ambitu rotunditatis extremo elementorum viginti quattuor scriptiles 
formae incisae perite ditungebantur spatiis examinate dimensis Amm. truly 
exerts himself in providing an exact description of the position of the letters 
of the Greek alphabet on the lanx rotunda: ‘on the very edge’. The addition 
of rotunditatis, which can be interpreted as a genitivus inversus, seems to 
be superfluous, but testifies to the careful precision which is characteris- 
tic of manuals of magic. The only other occurrence of the adj. scriptilis in 
extant Latin texts is 17.4.15 about the obelisk set up in Rome's Circus Max- 
imus: it was effigiatus scriptilibus elementis, “ornée de signes graphiques’ (tr. 
Sabbah). The present text concerns the twenty-four traditional letters of the 
Greek alphabet, which had been ‘skilfully’ engraved on the disc, at carefully 
calculated distances from one another. See ad 25.7.7 (p. 230) on the rare 
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adverbial forms examinate and examinatius, which denote careful precision. 
Examples of the passive sense of the perfect participle of dimetiri are not an 
unusual phenomenon in classical Latin: cf. opere dimenso (Caes. Gal. 2.19.5), 
Domum...quam tu iam dimensam et exaedificatam animo habebas (Cic. Att. 
1.6.1). See also ad 22.8.10 viginti (pp. 101-102). In a description, in this case of 
the magical instrument, the imperfect tense (diiungebantur) is normal. The 
entire account bears some likeness to a magical text for divination (mpoyvw- 
otixy meat) in PGM III 282-409. Cf. for example: adtortov bé¢ tTeioda xat 
TodmeCav Erdivoy H Ex EbAov Saqvar xat ydoakov ent tv tedmeCav xdxrw TOvS 
AXAPAKTIH Pag TOUTOUC...Kal oxEendaas TOV TeiTOdSa awwodvi xabaog Eibes “For a 
direct vision, set up a tripod and a table of olive wood or of laurel wood, 
and on the table carve in a circle these characters: ... Cover the tripod with 
clean linen and place a censer on the tripod” (291-295, tr. Betz). Barb, 1963, 
111-114 discusses Amm_’s information and refers to Wiinsch, 1905, who deals 
with the equipment of a third (?) century magician, found at Pergamum. 
Among the instruments were a “Zaubertisch aus Bronze” and a “Zauber- 
scheibe aus Bronze’, detailed pictures of which have been added. A reprint 
of the first mentioned picture can be found in Beard et alii, 1998, 188. Both 
objects contain a large number of letters and other signs. For an explana- 
tion of this equipment Wiinsch, 1905, 47 turns to Amm., quoting the entire 
passage 29.1.28-32, and concluding: “Es bedarf keines ausfiihrlichen Nach- 
weises, dass die hier geschilderte Prozedur einen Zauberapparat voraus- 
setzt, der dem in Pergamon gefundenen in allen wesentlichen Dingen gleich 


” 


War. 


ac linteis quidam indumentis amictus calciatusque itidem linteis soccis torulo 
capiti circumflexo verbenas felicis arboris gestans litato conceptis carminibus 
numine praescitionum auctore Miiller’s tentative ac (1873, 361) is the only 
reasonable substitute for V’s inexplicable hac. Cornelissen, 1886, 295 agrees 
and proposes to substitute quidam by quidem. However, quidam may be 
another small indication that Amm. consulted a manual of magic. In the 
various prescriptions in PGM, which, of course, lack the names of actual 
practitioners, one often finds 6 detva rendered by ‘NN’ in Betz’ translation. 
With quidam as subject of supersistit there are no syntactical problems 
nor is there any need for Gardthausen’s sacerdos. Gelenius’ has is perhaps 
meant to refer to formae in § 30, but does not fit the syntactical structure. 
See Apul. Apol. 56 on the use of linen in a ritual context: whereas wool, 
segnissimi corporis excrementum, ‘an outgrowth of a very lazy body’, can 
be used for everyday clothes, linen, inter optumas fruges terra exorta, is the 
right material for the clothes of priests and for religious functions. Apuleius’ 
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explanation is of course secondary in respect to the widely attested habits, 
especially, but not exclusively, in the cult of Isis. Apollonius of Tyana wore 
linen clothes because of his Pythagorean vegetarianism; see Philostr. VA 8. In 
the present text soccus has nothing to do with comedy, where ‘slippers’ were 
the usual footwear; see ad 28.4.27 Cumque (p. 215). See the note ad 16.12.24 
cuius vertici (p. 218) for torulus, a sort of turban, which was bound around 
Chnodomarius’ head: Henri de Valois rightly agreed with capiti, a correction 
by the second hand in the codex Regius (= N). See Kithner-Stegmann 1.334 
and Szantyr 35 on circumdare with dat. and acc. 

In Sat. 3.20.2 Macrobius quotes the following words from Veranius: felices 
arbores putantur esse quercus aesculus ilex suberies fagus corylus sorbus, 
ficus alba, pirus malus vitis prunus cornus lotus. It is therefore impossible 
to identify the felix arbor in the present text. A verbena is a “leafy branch 
or twig” (OLD s.v. 1), used in rituals; cf. velati limo et verbena tempora vincti 
(Verg. A. 12.120, in which limo, often translated as ‘apron’, is a generally 
accepted emendation for mss fino); see further Schuster, 1958. As in 22.9.8 
Venerato igitur numine hostiisque litato et votis, the verb litare is used with 
the god who receives the gifts and prayers as direct object in the accusative. 
In accordance with the strict rules of the ceremony the prayer consisted of 
formulaic magical chants. See for other instances of conceptus, ‘formulaic’, 
in Amm. ad 21.5.10 gladiis (on p. 67) and 23.6.35 conceptis (p. 175). The 
name of the god is hidden by an antonomasia expressing his specific art. 
TLL X 2.821.23-30 hesitantly accepts the only two instances of praescitio, 
both in Amm.; the other one is 18.4.1, where Bentley's praescitiones has 
been accepted by Sabbah and Viansino, but not by Clark and Seyfarth. 
Undoubtedly in the present text some word expressing foresight is needed. 


caerimoniali scientia supersistit cortinulae sacerdos pensilem anulum librans 
aptum ex carpathio filo perquam levi mysticis disciplinis initiatum The para- 
dosis poses considerable problems exactly at the point where the descrip- 
tion of the divinatory ritual begins. The magician (quidam) ‘takes his stance 
above’ probably means that, standing beside the table, he holds the string 
with the ring attached to it above the round disc of § 30. The real trouble 
begins with the next words, where V has cortinules, which has been plausi- 
bly emended to cortinulae, and a lacuna of some eight letters, the more so 
because this is the only instance of cortinula in extant Latin literature. It is 
obviously a diminutivum of cortina, comparable to mensulam in § 29. The 
dative cortinulae is a possible complement of supersistit, but what about 
the s + eight letters? Various solutions consisting of words beginning with 
s have been proposed; the most satisfactory is the one offered by Wiinsch: 
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sacratae fits well in a passage, in which ritual consecration is expressed by 
consecratam (§ 29), pure (§ 30), initiatum (§ 31). Wiinsch, 1905, 42-43 deals 
with the use of rings in magical operations. He aptly refers to § 42 of Lucian’s 
Navigium, in which one of the participants in a discussion expresses his wish 
to meet Hermes and to receive from him some rings, which will make him 
strong and much loved by pretty boys and women. See also Kotansky, 1991, 
110-111. 

Instead of V's artum ex we need a phrase meaning ‘tied to’. Could it indeed 
be Wagner's aptum ex, printed by Clark and Seyfarth? Lucr. 4.829 bracchia 
tum porro validis ex apta lacertis might be cited as evidence; fulgentem gla- 
dium e lacunari saeta equina aptum demitti iussit (Cic. Tusc. 5.62) is perhaps 
a better parallel in spite of the ambiguity of the preposition. August. epist. 
18.1.5 can also be regarded as a useful illustration of the meaning ‘tied to’: 
Aptum vero, cui ex adverso est ineptum, quasi religatum pendet aliunde, nec 
ex semetipso, sed ex eo cui connectitur, iudicatur. Comelissen, 1886, 295-296 
proposes initiatus: “Ridicule enim legitur ‘anulum...initiatum’”, but TLL VI 
1.1651.27-34 disagrees: when used about “bestiae vel res’, initiare can be 
regarded as a synonym of consecrare; Ambr. Off: 2.142-143 mentions vasa 
ecclesiae...initiata. 

Concerning carpathio Oelenheinz, 1915 tentatively suggests a connection 
with Carpathus, “die Insel des wahrsagenden Verwandlungskiinstlers” Pro- 
teus. Wessely, 1917 approves of this idea, adding some references to the pres- 
ence of xdéAmacos or xkpmacos, ‘flax’, in magical papyri (e.g. PGM IV 2073, 
2103, 2118). Hopfner, 1990 focuses on this information and concludes that 
the ring was “an einem sehr feinen Flachsfaden angebunden’. 


qui per intervalla distincta retinentibus singulis litteris incidens saltuatim 
heroos efficit versus interrogationibus consonos ad numeros et modos plene 
conclusos, quales leguntur Pythici vel ex oraculis editi Branchidarum Sey- 
farth, Rolfe, Hamilton and Sabbah accord a spatial sense to intervalla: “iiber 
die bezeichneten Zwischenraéume’, “parcourant les intervalles déterminés’, 
which they obviously regard as a variation of spatiis examinate dimensis 
in the preceding section. Precisely for this reason, and because of the fact 
that in the present section the actual ritual begins it is perhaps better to 
interpret per intervalla as meaning ‘at intervals, to which phrase distincta, 
‘clearly marked’, adds the careful precision with which the all-important act 
was executed. This interpretation can be found in the Italian translators. 
Remarkably, editores and translators do not see any problems in the let- 
ters ‘holding on to’ (retinentibus) the ring. No doubt, one can imagine the 
‘engraved’ (incisae [§ 30]) letters doing this. Miiller, 1873, 361 has this to say: 
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“endlich scheint mir retinentibus einigermaszen bedenklich, der gezierten 
ausdrucksweise hingegen nicht unangemessen recinentibus, der ring fallt im 
schwung an die einzelnen buchstaben, welche erklingen, dh. die stelle des 
beckenrandes, an welcher sie stehen”. Ellis, 1885, 89 does not refer to this 
publication in his note, but his words bear a notable similarity to it with, 
inter alia, these words: “It seems probable therefore that for retinentibus we 
should read recinentibus; each letter rings as the anulus strikes against it.” 
This is no doubt an attractive emendation, the more so since one can easily 
imagine an instance of the verb recinere being substituted by a form of the 
far better known verb retinere, but retinentibus is not impossible, so that an 
emendation is not imperative. Translators offer various renderings of saltua- 
tim: “in einzelnen Spriingen” (Seyfarth), “en bondissant” (Sabbah), “a scatti” 
(Caltabiano), “saltellando” (Viansino). The only other instance in Amm. of 
this rarely occurring adverb is 26.5.15 (p. 124). Whatever the case, the unpre- 
dictable ‘leaps’ of the ring contrast with the meticulously prepared appa- 
ratus: it jumped capriciously back and forth between letters which were at 
some distance from each other, from o to v to p to a. Nevertheless the per- 
formance resulted in well wrought hexameters, of which Apollo’s oracles at 
Delphi and Didyma would not have been ashamed. 

See TLL VI 3.2665.25—84 for instances of herous “sensu metrico”. Amm. 
has one other example: versus heroos (21.2.2, p. 26). Sabbah and Viansino 
prefer V’s consonans to Gelenius’ consonos. This alternative is not unreason- 
able in view of the context, in which the anulus is the Agens, keeping its 
divinatory verses in tune with the questions. Cf. for ad numeros et modos 
conclusos Cic. de Orat. 1.151 quodam oratorio numero et modo, where the 
nouns are “fast Synonyme, ‘Rhythmus und Mass’” (Leeman and Pinkster ad 
loc.) and 1.187 ut in musicis numeri et voces et modi (see the relevant note of 
the same commentators). The dactylic hexameters were ‘perfectly rounded 
off’ (conclusos) and held their own, when compared with the products of 
Apollo’s most famous oracles in Greece and Asia respectively. In contrast to 
his scepticism concerning the authenticity of Delphic verse oracles in the 
classical period, Fontenrose, 1978, 194 writes: “The evidence then points to 
few responses in verse oracles before the second century AD, and to a consid- 
erable increase in authentic verse oracles thereafter”. Concerning Apollo’s 
oracle at Didyma, 15 km south of Miletus, Fontenrose, 1988, 3 notes: “Properly 
Branchidai is the name of the priestly or mantic family (clan or association) 
that controlled the sanctuary and Oracle before 494 B.C.” As a geographical 
name it only functioned in literature. Didyma is the normal geographical 
designation of the place. According to Lact. mort. pers. 11.7 Diocletian asked 
the oracle, whether he should persecute the Christians; Apollo proved to 
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be divinae religionis inimicus. Julian was an official mpogyty¢ of the oracle 
(Jul. Caes. Ep. 88, 451 b). In Fontenrose’s catalogue of Didymaean responses 
(pp. 177-244) there are also specimina in dactylic hexameters. 


ibitum quaerentibus nobis, qui praesenti succedet imperio After the descrip- 
tion of the amazing feats of the divinatory ritual the reader is brought 
down to earth by the matter-of-fact question about the identity of the next 
emperor. See Szantyr 540-541 on the indiscriminate use of qui and quis in 
indirect questions and Szantyr 538 on the ind. in indirect questions. TLL VII 
1.581.66-—73 lists some instances in which imperium specifically denotes the 
emperor, as in de futuro imperio (HA H. 2.4), de permutatione imperii (Amm. 
29.2.17). 


quoniam omni parte expolitus fore memorabatur et assiliens anulus duas per- 
strinxerat syllabas OEO cum adiectione litterae postremae As was usual in 
classical Latin, the quoniam-clause, which expresses an undeniable state 
of affairs, precedes the clause in which the consequences are worded. The 
excellent qualities of Theodorus were listed in § 8 (he would be a princeps 
optimus [§7]) and are now summed up in expolitus; see for the use of this 
word about human beings TLL V 2.1755.1-19. It should not be overlooked 
that @EO is an addition proposed by Henri de Valois. Petschenig, 1892, 685 
defends another solution: V’s et should be substituted by set: “Denn der 
Name, dessen zwei erste Silben nebst dem letzten Buchstaben (also QEO...) 
der Ring angab, ist dem Leser schon aus der vorhergehenden Erzahlung 
bekannt”. This is a clever suggestion, which also gives a plausible expla- 
nation of the somewhat enigmatic postremae. Sabbah refrains from V's et 
and accepts V’s postrema as belonging to adiectione: “deux syllables avec 
Y adjonction finale d’une lettre”. In this solution postrema is superfluous, if 
not misleading. It may have been inspired by the wish to arrive at OEOA, 
which has the undeniable advantage of tallying with Zos. 4.13.4 Pavivat dé 
év TH Tplrodt yeypappeva Ofjta xal ef xai od xal Ext todtotg TO SEAT. For this 
interpretation Heraeus’ conjecture posterae (‘the next letter’) is indispens- 
able. The explicit mention of the delta is also found in epit. 48.3 (De hoc etiam 
oraculo in Asia divulgatum est eum Valenti successurum, cuius nomene © et E 
et O atque A Graecis litteris initiaretur) and in the authors referred to below. 

Like Zosimus and in contrast to Amm., most of the authors who relate 
the story of Theodorus are rather vague about the way the letters of the 
name of Valens’ possible successor were chosen. Philost. HE 9.15 says only 
that ‘pebbles marked with letters’ (phpot xatdotixtot ypdpuacw), when com- 
bined together, made up the name of either Theodosius or Theodulus or 
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Theodorus (‘for the letters went as far as the delta’: péypt yap tod SeAta 
TOV YOAUUdTwWV ol TUTOL MpoNyovto). According to Socr. HE 4.19.2 an aveng- 
ing deity (Satuwv tig dAdotwe) showed the conspirators, in response to their 
magical incantations, técoapa yedppata, O xal E xai O xal A, saying that the 
name of Valens’ successor began with these letters and that it was a ‘com- 
pound’ (cvv8etov) name. Soz. HE 6.35.3-4 says that the name of the future 
emperor was shown “by the collection of letters which were indicated, letter 
by letter, through the machinery of the tripod and the prophecy” (cvMoy7 
Yoappatwrv nad’ Exaotov otoryetov Und pyyavijc Tod tplm0d0¢ Kal THS pavteias 
onpawopevey, tr. Hartranft), and adds that the letters went as far as the delta. 
In the versions of Zonaras (13.16, III p. 81 Biittner-Wobst) and Cedrenus (I 
p. 548 Bekker), which are almost identical, an entirely different divinatory 
method is described. In their accounts the name of Valens’ successor was 
revealed by dAextopopavteta: first, the twenty-four letters of the alphabet 
were written in dust; then a kernel of wheat or barley was placed on each of 
them, whereupon a rooster was released; the letters from which the rooster 
successively took the kernels were the theta, the epsilon, the omicron and 
the delta. 


exclamavit praesentium quidam Theodorum praescribente fatali necessitate 
portendi. nec ultra super negotio est exploratum; satis enim apud nos consta- 
bat hunc esse, quiposcebatur The phrase fatalis necessitas occurs in various 
authors, e.g. a few times in Velleius’ critical remarks about the Stoic cipap- 
yevyn in Book 1 of Cicero’s De natura deorum and in comparable contexts 
in patristic authors: (Chrysippus) fatalem necessitatem deum credit (Min. 
Fel. 19.11), dispositionis ordine, non fatali necessitate (August. in evang. Ioh. 
37-9). In view of its Stoic character it is not surprising that the phrase can 
function as Agens. Further inquiries were not needed. The result of the 
cleromancy in §7, viz. that Valens will be succeeded by an optimus prin- 
ceps, had already pointed to Theodorus. The outcome of the magical exer- 
cise with the ring and the letters clinched the matter: Theodorus posce- 
batur. It was obvious in the eyes of Hilarius and Patricius (apud nos) that 
(the secundicerius notariorum) Theodorus was meant. In the versions of 
Zosimus, the Epitome and Sozomen it is also only Theodorus’ name that is 
brought up. Theoretically, however, there were other possibilities: Theodo- 
sius, Theodotus, Theodulus. These names are mentioned by Philostorgius, 
Socrates and Cedrenus/Zonaras (see the foregoing lemma), who add that 
many individuals with these names were killed. Socrates further relates that 
a certain Theodosiolus, a Spanish nobleman, fell victim to the emperor's 
fears (see for him Demandt, 1969, 612-613 and Barnes, 1973, 153). 
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Cumque totius rei notitiam ita signate sub oculis iudicum subiecisset, adiecit 
benivole id Theodorum penitus ignorare Cf. for notitia, ‘information’, 22.15.1 
about Egypt and 26.1.7 about the intercalary day. See for signate, ‘clearly’, 
‘exactly’, the note ad 22.15.11 a triquetrae (p. 268). This is Amm.’s only instance 
of sub oculis, a phrase used by many authors to denote that something is 
directly and clearly visible; some examples: tanto sub oculis accepto detri- 
mento (Caes. Civ. 1.71), Ad quae noscenda iter ingredi, transmittere mare 
solemus, ea sub oculis posita neglegimus (Plin. Ep. 8.20.1), Quis non miles 
sub oculis imperatoris audacius periculum provocet? (Min. Fel. 37.2). In the 
present text the judges did not actually see the scene in question, but Hila- 
rius had presented it so graphically, that it was easy to imagine what had 
been going on. 


post haec interrogati, an ex fide sortium, quas agitabant, ea praescierint, quae 
sustinerent After Hilarius’ report the judges posed the sarcastic question 
whether the defendants’ divinatory actions had informed them correctly 
about the ordeal they were going through now. Cf. the notes on the reliability 
(fides) of an oracle, ad 23.5.9 fidem vaticinii (p. 102), 23.6.25 apud quos veridica 
vaticinandi fides eluxit (p. 161), 25.3.19 interiturum me (p. 98). 


versus illos notissimos ediderunt clare pronuntiantes capitalem eis hanc ope- 
ram scrutandi sublimiora cito futuram Amm. assumes that his readers are 
well acquainted with the oracular verses as such. What may be new to them 
is their precise origin: they were made public by the conspirators, who were 
fully aware that the magic séance would soon cost them their lives. Indeed, 
the verses even pronounced their death sentence: see for pronuntiare in a 
judicial sense Heumann-Seckel s.v. f: “Als Richter einen Auspruch tun, ein 
Urteil fallen’ and TLL X 2.1921.53 sqq. Cf. for sublimiora 19.12.12: when some 
gentlemen had consulted the oracle of Besa in the Thebais, they were sus- 
pected of having inquired into the succession of Constantius. One of them 
denied this by stating propitiandi causa numinis haec a prima adulescen- 
tia factitasse, non temptandi sublimiora scrutatis (De Jonge ad loc. inter- 
prets scrutatis as an abl. of the perfect participle in a passive sense, but an 
emendation seems to be needed: e.g. scrutatus, ‘having made inquiries’). 
As in the present text, sublimiora denotes imperial power. Translations like 
“the supernatural” (Hamilton) and “iibernatiirlicher Dinge” (Seyfarth) do 
not suit the context at all; Viansino’s “scrutare il potere imperiale’” is cor- 
rect. See also the final section of the note ad 26.2.1 (p. 40) and Seager 106- 
107. 
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nihilo minus tamen ipsi quoque cum cognitoribus principi caedes incendiaque 

flatantes furias imminere The conspirators add an elaborate prediction of 
the hodie mihi, cras tibi type. Amm. does not use nihilo minus in a conces- 
sive context, but, as is pointed out ad 21.6.6 Parabantur (p. 85) and 24.2.14 
dimicabatur (p. 56), to mark a transition. In the present text it could be 
rendered with: ‘It was just as true that’. The words ipsi quoque cum cogni- 
toribus principi illustrate a notable contrast with chapter 1 of Book 28: the 
emperor Valentinian was not personally involved in the persecution of aris- 
tocratic suspects in Rome, but Valens did interfere; see above the note ad 
§18 ut, dum (p. 32). Instances of the combination of caedes and incendium 
can be found in many authors; some examples: insidias caedis et incendio- 
rum (Cic. Cat. 2.6), caedem, incendia, aliaque belli facinora (Sal. Cat. 32.2), 
caede incendioque cuncta complent (Liv. 2.17.2), caedes et incendia Circumcel- 
lionum (August. epist. 43.8), caedibus incendiorumque magnitudine cuncta 
flagrabant (Amm. 31.6.7). The Furies could wreak havoc: horum similia cien- 
tibus furiis (28.2.1), cuncta cientibus Furiis (31.10.1). In the present text they 
are said to ‘breathe’ destruction: TLL VI 1. 877.6—13 notes about flatare: “fere 
i.q. flare”. They had come menacingly close (émminere). 


quorum tres ponere sufficiet ultimos: 
od pay vyrowl ye dv ooetat aia xal adtois 
Tictpdvy Baptynvic épomAiocet xaxdv ottov 
év Tedtotct Mipavtog cyatouevoto "Apyos. 
Your blood will verily be avenged and for them 
Tisiphone in heavy wrath will prepare an evil fate, 
When in Mimas’ plains Ares shows his indignation. 


Amm.'s words suggest that he had seen the entire text, but now only quotes 
the verses which are directly relevant. Almost all the words in the quotation, 
the name Mimas included (Od. 3.172), occur also in Homer, but not the name 
Tisiphone, one of the Erinyes. See for her e.g. the scholiast (ed. Nicole) on 
Hom. Il. 9.454: Tpets at "Epwwvteg: "AMyxtw, Tioipdvyn, Méyatpa, and Waldner, 
2002. The third verse is quoted again in 31.14.8, where Amm. reports that 
Valens avoided the surroundings of mount Mimas near Erythrae in Asia 
(Talbert 57 E3) for fear of the oracle. However, after the Roman rout at 
Adrianople the grave of a man called Mimas was detected near the place 
where Valens had fallen. A comparable case is Julian’s death in Phrygia. 
This tallied with a prediction: Hic enim obiturum se praescripta audierat 
sorte (25.3.9; see the note ad loc., pp. 75-76), but Phrygia was not, as he will 
have expected, the well-known region in Asia Minor, but a small place in 
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present-day Iraq. Cf. HA AS 59.6: Alexander Severus was killed in Gallia, in 
vico cui Sicilia nomen est. 


quibus lectis unguibus male mulcati separantur exanimes The verb legere 
here means “to read out aloud” (OLD s.v. 8b). Torture, or rather veritable 
mutilation, of a person’s body was not merely practiced to force confes- 
sions of guilt or complicity, but was also part of the punishment (see for 
this ad § 24 above [p. 39]), in the present text with iron claws: see the note 
on excarnificare in §9. Unguis as an instrument of torture is a hapax in 
Amm.; in 14.5.9 and 26.10.9 he uses uncus; cf. ungula in e.g. Cod. Theod. 
9.16.6. The combination male mutcare is also used by other authors in vari- 
ous contexts: male mulcabo ipsam (Ter. Eun. 774), Vettium...male mulcatum 
ac pro rostris in contione paene discerptum coiecit in carcerem (Suet. Jul. 17.2), 
male multatis fugatisque Catholicis (August. epist. 7.27). Translators ren- 
der separantur with “were taken away” (Rolfe), “wurden hinweggeschafft” 
(Seyfarth), “furono portati via” (Caltabiano). These renderings assume an 
unusual meaning of separare: in fact, the author seems to mean: ‘they were 
separated from the other defendants’. Hilarius and Patricius were “uncon- 
scious” (Hamilton), “mezzo morti” (Viansino; cf. TLL V.2 1173.80 s.v. exanimis: 
“latiore sensu de anima linquente fere i.q. torpens, moribundus, exsanguis, 
debilis”) rather than “entseelt” (Seyfarth; TLL V.2 1173.9 “strictiore sensu i.q. 
mortuus”), as for instance in 19.1.9 super comite Thessali ducis exanimi. 


postea ut cogitati sceleris officina pateret aperte, honoratorum inducitur glo- 
bus vertices ipsos continens rerum Amm. may have imitated Cicero in this 
metaphoric use of officina ‘factory’: officina nequitiae (S. Rosc. 134), falsorum 
commentariorum et chirographorum officina (Phil. 2.35), but cf. also falsa 
signa testamentaque et indicia ex eadem officina exibant (Liv. 39.8.7). Such a 
use also occurs in Amm.’s contemporary Ambrose: ad officinam crudelitatis 
(hex. 6.9.68), officinam improbitatis (fug. 7.39), in quo officina est scelerum 
(epist. 14.102). See for honoratorum above the final part of the note ad §9 
his addebat, and for the judicial meaning of inducere above ad § 28 Inducti 
(pp. 44-45). As in two other instances in the Res Gestae, Antiochensis ordinis 
vertices (14.7.2) and cum principiorum verticibus (15.5.16), vertices denotes 
the ‘heads’ or ‘leaders’. Cf. § 12 plures a disiunctissimis regionibus trahebantur 
dignitatibus et nobilitate conspicui (p. 24). 


cumque nihil praeter se quisque cernens ruinam suam impelleret super alium, 
permisso quaesitorum coeptans dicere Theodorus primo in precem venialem 
prostratus, dein artius respondere compulsus TLL VII 1.538.39—40 mentions 
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the present text in a small section within a large number of instances in 
which impellere is a synonym of movere. The section in question contains 
examples in which this concerns cases of metaphorical use. The imagery of 
ruinam impellere seems to be that everybody tried to push his own debris 
resulting from the collapse onto other people's premises. Petschenig, 1892, 
685 has this to say about permisso: “das die Herausgeber nicht in permissu 
ander sollten’”. They acted accordingly and TLL X 1.1562.50 agrees. See for 
quaesitor, ‘investigator in a criminal case, the note ad 20.2.2 quaesitores 
(p.13). In 22.14.4 Amm. reports that Julian conspexit quendam humi prostra- 
tum supplici voce vitam precantem et veniam. This parallel makes it likely that 
in the present text, too, prostratus has a physical sense, and it also supports 
Valesius’ emendation precem. Sabbah and Angliviel de la Beaumelle n. 54 
defend the reading pacem of V, Accursius and Gelenius. Basically transla- 
tors interpret Adrien de Valois’ emendation artius as expressing some impa- 
tience: he was forced to “come more to the point” (Hamilton) or to answer 
“in modo pit pertinente” (Caltabiano)); cf. artius dicam, “Let me speak more 
particularly” (Tert. resurr. 18.9, tr. Evans) and Si artius quid rogavero, con- 
tentiosum vocabis, ‘IfI shall ask you a more pertinent question, you will call 
me quarrelsome’ (Hier. adv. Rufin. 2.4) is also a good parallel. Cf. also Amm. 
15.5.36 idque scrutari iusserat artius. 


ostendit se cognita per Euserium, ne ad imperatorem referret, ut conatus est 
aliquotiens, ab eo prohibitum asserente non appetitu regni occupand( illicito, 
sed ratione quadam indeclinabilis fati id, quod sperabatur, ultro venturum 
TLL IX 2.1127—130.16 provides a long list of passages in which ostendere 
is a “verbum dicendi’, synonymous with narrare, nuntiare, communicare. 
The former vicarius Asiae Euserius had been mentioned in § 9 (pp. 19-20). 
The syntactically correct, but rather complicated, structure of Theodorus’ 
declaration illustrates the depth of the trouble he had landed up in. He was 
acquainted with the oracle, but had not reported it to the emperor, because 
Euserius had ensured him that the desired objective would not be reached 
by way of a ‘putsch’, but by following the path of fate. See for imperator in 
the Res Gestae ad 21.4.4 (p. 45) and for fatum ad §15, (p. 27). One cannot 
imagine that this would ever convince the court. The adi. indeclinabilis does 
not occur frequently. With four instances Amm. takes the second place after 
Augustine’s eleven. In the present text it emphasizes the relentless course of 
fate. 

Amm_’s only other case of regnum denoting ‘emperorship’ is 14.1.2 affectati 
regni. Cf. also Amm.’s use of regia for the residence of the emperor; see above 
ad 29.1.19 adolescebat (p. 33) and also the phrase regius minister denoting 
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an attendant at the imperial court (26.6.15, see the final part of the note 
ad nusquam reperto |p. 161]) and cf. especially 30.9.6, the final part of the 
necrology of Valentinian: maiestatis regiae decus, “la beauté qui va avec la 
majesté impériale” (tr. Sabbah). However, Amm. never uses the noun rex to 
denote the emperor. 


deinde haec eadem Euserio sub cruenta quaestione confesso confutabant 
Theodorum litterae suae per ambages obliquas ad Hilarium scriptae This is 
one of Amm.’s seven instances in which quaestio is accompanied by the adj. 
cruentus. Apart from this there are various other instances in which torture 
is explicitly mentioned or hinted at as part of the quaestio, e.g. above in § 6 
(p. 13). The verb confutare is rarely used with a non-human Agens. A clear 
example is omnes enim istos et nativitas domini et mors ipsa confutat (Nova- 
tian. trin. 10.54, concerning people with docetic ideas about Christ). See the 
note ad 28.1.56 denique cum for other examples of obliquus with the meaning 
‘obscure’ (p. 111), and §7 (p. 16) and § 28 for Hilarius. 


quibus spe iam firma concepta ex vatibus de re non cunctabatur, sed tempus 
patrandae cupidinis quaeritabat The phrase spem concipere is used by var- 
ious authors, e.g. spem futurarum victoriarum concipiunt (Col. 3.9.5), spem 
adoptionis statim conceptam (Tac. Hist. 1.13.4). The only other example in 
Amm. is 18.7.10 spe concepta. The vates in question are Hilarius and Patri- 
cius, called vaticinandi periti(s) in §7. TLL X 1.773.35-44 lists the cases in 
which patrare is used of contriving mala, e.g. eo die post conditam Romam 
pessumum facinus patratum foret (Sal. Cat. 18.8), mortem Arminii promitte- 
bat si patrandae neci venenum mitteretur (Tac. Ann. 2.88.1). The present text 
is, however, put in another category (773. 45-54: “consilia exsequenda, iussa, 
promissa implenda”) along with Sal. Jug. 13.5 patratis consiliis and Amm. 
31.9.2 ad patrandum propositum, as if the various plans concerned were not 
‘bad’. With sixteen instances of quaeritare Amm. finishes second to Plautus’ 
thirty-five. Other authors use the verb sporadically. 


Quibus post haec cognita sequestratis Eutropius Asiam proconsulari tunc obti- 
nens potestate ut factionis conscius arcessitus in crimen abscessit innocuus 
Pasiphilo eximente philosopho Sabbah interprets the first five words in a 
strictly judicial sense: “Quand, ces informations connues, on les eut placés 
sous bonne garde”. However, in this sense the verb sequestrare is used of 
material objects, not human beings. In the present text another meaning 
of the verb, viz. ‘to remove’, is more likely, as in 17.13.29 (in a different con- 
text) his sequestratis. Cf. for obtinere, ‘to govern, eo diu provinciam obtinente 
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(19.13.2, p. 277). The proconsul of Asia Eutropius is generally identified with 
the historian Eutropius who wrote the Breviarium of Roman history dedi- 
cated to emperor Valens, and who followed Julian on his Persian campaign 
(Eutr. 10.16.1). So e.g. the author of PLRE I, Eutropius 2; Bonamente, 1977, 
168-169, 175, 209; Bird, 1988, 56-57. Note, however, the scepticism about the 
possibility of reconstructing the career of the historian with any certainty 
as voiced by e.g. Den Boer, 1972, 14-115, A. Lippold in Gnomon 46 (1974) 271 
and Burgess, 2001, 77 n. 2 (Burgess even convincingly argues that it is a “most 
unlikely possibility” [p. 81] that, as the communis opinio presumes, the his- 
torian was magister memoriae when he dedicated his work to Valens). Since 
the administrative reforms of Diocletian and Constantine only three pro- 
consulates remained: Achaea, Asia and Africa. For the proconsuls of Asia in 
Late Antiquity see Malcus, 1967 and Feissel, 1998. 

Eutropius was proconsul in 371/372 (tunc), but he may have been ap- 
pointed earlier, in 369 (Malcus, 1967, 112) or 370-371 (Angliviel de la Beau- 
melle n. 55). He received a rescript of Valens (AE 1906.30 = Wankel, 1979, 
264-270 nr. 42), in which the emperor ordered him “to make an assess- 
ment of the current state of all imperially held civic estates in Asia and 
then begin distributing revenues from these to other Asian cities” (Lenski, 
2002, 295). He himself owned estates in this province and restored build- 
ings in Magnesia on the Maeander, if indeed he was the Eutropius men- 
tioned in Symm. Ep. 3.53 (cf. Pellizzari, 1998, 185-186) and Kern, 1900, nr. 
202 (cf. Robert, 1948, 63-64; Malcus, 1967, 113), respectively. In a (chronolog- 
ically confused) passage of his Autobiography (Or. 1.156—159) Libanius refers 
to him, relating that he himself, Eutropius and a certain Martyrius almost 
fell victim to the machinations of Festus (Eutropius’ successor as proconsul 
Asiae; cf. 29.2.22 [pp. 108-109]), who suspected Martyrius of magical prac- 
tices and tried to blacken him in the eyes of Valens, thereby involving Liban- 
ius and Eutropius in the affair. Festus’ effort came to nothing and Eutropius, 
as in Amm7’s story, had a lucky escape. “Mention of this less serious mat- 
ter allows Libanius to avoid direct reference to the notorious conspiracy of 
Theodorus” (Norman in a note ad §158). It is possible that the stories in 
Libanius and Ammianus, despite their differences, refer to the same inci- 
dent. 

Nothing further is known about Pasiphilus (PLRE I, Pasiphilus 1). He is the 
first of a number of philosophers mentioned in the Res Gestae who suffered 
during the aftermath of the Theodorus-affair. The best known of these is 
Maximus of Ephesus (§ 42, pp. 106-107), to whom Zos. 4.15.1 gives pride of 
place: mpatos pév ody THY Ertl PiAocogia yywpitwv dvjpyto Md&étpoc. Zosimus 
further mentions Hilarius the Phrygian, Simonides (cf. 29.1.37), Patricius the 
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Lydian and Andronicus from Caria. Of the man last mentioned (PLRE I, 
Andronicus 6) nothing else is known. In Amm. 29.1.7 Hilarius and Patricius 
were not called philosophers, but vaticinandi periti(s), cf. p. 15. In 4.14.2 
Zosimus relates that Valens not only suspected philosophers, but other 
intellectuals and some court officials as well (bmértw¢ etye Td &ravtas TOs 
emt piAocogia THvixadta StaBontous H &AAws Adyots EvtebpaEevous Kal TPOTETI 
TOV EV TH AVAH TIUWLEVWV TIVdc). 

In Sozomen’s version of the Theodorus-affair (HE 6.35) philosophers play 
the leading part, more precisely, pagan philosophers, “who viewed with 
extreme displeasure the progress of the Christian religion” (6.35.2, tr. Hart- 
ranft). He explicitly calls Theodorus a pagan (“EAyviotyy, 6.35.4) and opens 
his account with the following words: tv & ad “EMyvotayv pxpod mavtes 
xat’ Exeivo xatpod Steplcpyncav. tives yap, ot TaV dw ev MrrAocogla mpopEepelv 
évoniovto, medg Thy Enidoow tod Xptotiavicuod Svapopodvtes EBovAedcavto 
Teopabety tov EgneHs OvdAevtt ‘Pwpatwv hyyodpevov, pavtetats te Mavtoda- 
Taig met tobtov Eypyoavto (“As to the pagan philosophers, they were nearly 
all exterminated about the period to which we have been referring. Some 
among them, who were reputed to excel in philosophy, and who viewed 
with extreme displeasure the progress of the Christian religion, decided to 
learn in advance who would be the successor of Valens on the throne of the 
Roman Empire, and resorted to every variety of mantic art for the purpose 
of attaining this insight into futurity”, HE 6.35.1-2, tr. Hartranft, adapted). 
The church historian apparently saw the attempt of pagan philosophers to 
learn about the future and the Christian emperor's reaction to it (Valens not 
only had Theodorus executed, but ot ava m&cav Thy &pyouevny AapmTpHs PtAo- 
gogotvtes as well, HE 6.35.6) as part of the struggle between paganism and 
Christianity, an aspect which is nowhere to be found in Amm. (cf. Funke, 
1967, 165-168). 

See for factio as a synonym of coniuratio ad 26.6.5 (p. 138) and in general 
TLL VI 1.137.22—41. Contrary to what one might expect, instances of the 
phrase arcessere in crimen are rare; Amm.’s other two examples are 15.2.1 and 
28.1.27. See for eximere aliquem condicioni adversae TLL V 2.1499.51sqq.; in 
such cases the verb is a synonym of liberare. See ad abscessit innoxius (20.7.2, 
p. 158) for the active and passive meanings of innoxius and innocuus. The 
latter adi. here has a passive sense: ‘unharmed’. 


qui, ut eum mendacio iniusto perverteret, crudeliter tortus de statu robus- 
tae mentis non potuit deturbari Cf. for pervertere aliquem, ‘to cause a per- 
son's downfall’, Cic. Brut. 273 discessit a sese ceciditque, posteaquam eos 
imitari coepit quos ipse perverterat. Amm. may have been inspired by Gel. 
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6.3.12 patres gaudio atque laetitia rerum prospere gestarum de statu mentis 
suae deturbati. The adi. robustus most often denotes physical or material 
strength, but cf. 16.12.9 adulta robustaque virtute. “In the pages of Ammi- 
anus, philosophers...show no...fear’, Brown, 1992, 64 notes, pointing to the 
cases of Pasiphilus, Demetrius (19.12.12), Simonides (29.1.37) and Coeranius 
(29.2.25); Epigonus (14.9.5) was the exception to this rule (but he was amictu 
tenus philosophus). For torture of philosophers in the Roman Empire see 
Rota, 1996, esp. 404-414, and Diefenbach, 2000, 99-12. 


his accessit philosophus Simonides, adolescens ille quidem, verum nostra me- 
moria severissimus The translators interpret Ais as being masculini generis, 
without a clear indication of the identity of ‘these’. One wonders whether 
the stereotyped phrase does not refer to all that had happened. See ad 
28.1.34 (p. 73), in which it is explained that the phrase is often used by 
Amm. to introduce a further deterioration of a situation. In the present case 
it concerns the liquidation of an excellent young intellectual, Simonides 
(PLRE I, Simonides), who is also mentioned in Zos. 4.15.1 among the philoso- 
phers executed by order of Valens. Simonides was, according to Eun. /r. 
39.6, famous under the emperor Jovian (Ztpwvidys: odtog Hy emt IoBiavod tod 
Bactréws dtd pthocogiav mdaw emtonudtatoc). See, however, Paschoud, 2002, 
who convincingly argues that he flourished already during the reign of the 
emperor Julian. De Jonge notes ad 17.5.15 (p. 165): “For Amm. philosophus is a 
name of honour.’ In spite of his youth (see for adolescens above, ad § 17, p. 31). 
Simonides was not an amictu tenus philosophus (14.9.5), but a morally strict 
and austere person; cf. iudex integer et severus (26.3.1); see further Brandt, 
1999, 175, n. 303. TLL VIII 680.57—681.60 lists a large number of instances in 
which memoria denotes “spatium temporis, quod quis memoria complecti 
potest”. With the exception of Seyfarth (“ein sehr ernster Mann”) the trans- 
lators, probably correctly, interpret the superlative not as an elative, but as 
denoting the highest grade, e.g. “le plus rigoureux” (Sabbah). 


qui cum audisse negotium per Fidustium deferretur et causam non ex veritate, 
sed ex unius nutu pensari sensisset, didicisse se dixit praedicta et commissa pro 
firmitate animitacuisse See for for the praesidalis Fidustius § 6 (pp. 13-14), 7 
and 9, for deferre, ‘to denounce’, TLL V 1.316.60—317.27 and Heumann-Seckel 
s.v. 3b. Perhaps contrary to expectation there is only one other instance of 
the phrase pensare ex in the Res Gestae: 26.10.10 (p. 285). Cf. 19.12.13 cuius 
ex nutu, prope dixerim, pendebat incidentium omnium salus, 27.9.4 ex nutu 
suo indistanter putant omnium pendere fortunas (p. 209). The phrase firmitas 
animi occurs in other authors, but there is no parallel for pro firmitate animi. 
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What does the preposition express? Probably “as might be expected in view 
of” or “in a manner worthy of” (OLD s.v. 16b). 


Quis omnibus perspicaciter inquisitis imperator cognitorum consultationi res- 
pondens sub uno proloquio cunctos iubet occidi TLL X 1. 1739.7 interprets 
perspicaciter as “mente perspiciente, argute, diligenter”. See also ad 26.6.1 
(p. 127 bottom). The result of the work of the prosecutors (cognitorum; cf. 
for this term p. 43 ad §27) was sent to the emperor (see for imperator in 
Amm. Béranger, 1976, 56-58 ad 21.4.4, p. 45) in the form of a request for 
his decision and further instructions; the t.t. for this is consultatio, which 
in the Res Gestae occurs only here. The title of chapter 11.30 of the Codex 
Theodosianus contains the term. Cod. Theod. 11.30.35 is a law of Valens 
addressed to the PPO Modestus in 369 or 370 (see for the date Pergami, 
1993, 516-517), in which the emperor demanded that “the records which 
were annexed to such a consultatio should contain all those documents 
that were offered at the trial” (cuncta instrumenta, quae iudiciis offeruntur, 
subiecta consultationi gesta continere debebunt, tr. Pharr, slightly adapted). 
Cf. also Visa est enim mihi res digna consultatione (Plin. Ep. 10.96.9). Valens’ 
rescript (see for proloquium 28.1.1 [p. 27]) was succinct: the death penalty 
for all defendants. These were of course Theodorus as well as, among others 
(cf. honoratorum inducitur globus in § 34), Patricius and Hilarius (§ 28-33), 
Euserius (§ 35), Pasiphilus (§ 36) and Simonides (§ 37). Pergamius (§ 25) and 
many more (aliisque gregatim post illum occisis, ibid.) had already been 
executed. 


et vix sine animorum horrore funestum spectaculum multitudine innumera 
contuente et onerante questibus caelum—namque singulorum mala omnium 
esse communia credebantur—ducti universi flebiliter iugulantur praeter Si- 
monidem, quem solum saevus ille sententiae lator efferatus ob constantiam 
gravem iusserat flammis exuri The phrase vix sine rarely occurs. The only 
other instance in Amm. is vix sine turpi metu (18.6.7). The present phrase is 
paralleled by V. Max. 9.8.2 vix sine horrore animi referri potest, ‘...can hardly 
be reported without horror’. In the present text it is rather surprising: one 
expects the onlookers to be truly horrified; perhaps it should here be inter- 
preted as a litotes. The adi. funestus points to death and destruction: Paulus 
funesti furoris (19.12.7), funesta face Bellonae (24.7.4), funestis plangoribus 
(28.6.15 [p. 278]). In the present text its relation to the noun funus may be 
hinted at: the huge crowd was in fact watching a funeral. The words innu- 
mera multitudine remind the reader of the fact that executions took place 
publicly, in full view.; cf. publica morte in 28.1.6 with the note on p. 39. This 
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inspired Bowersock’s theory about the origins of Christian martyrdom: this 
developed in the city centers and the amphitheaters: “crowds were an essen- 
tial part of the martyrdoms” (Bowersock, 1995, 55). 

Cf. for onerare in a transferred sense argumentis onerare iudicem (Cic. 
N.D. 3.8 with Pease’s note) and oneravitque aethera votis (Verg. A. 9.24, with 
Hardie’s note). Like the people in Rome during the endless series of lawsuits 
in the first chapter of Book 28, the Antiochians experienced the suffering 
of individuals as a portent of the danger which was awaiting all of them: 
in quorum miseriis velut sui quisque discriminis cernens imaginem (28.118, 
p- 39)—singulorum mala omnium esse communia credebantur (29.1.38). 

As is noted ad 22.11.10 (p. 212), even without specification ducere can mean 
‘to lead people away to their execution’; see TLL V 1.2140.46—-67. TLL VI 
1.890.83 notes that flebilis can be used concerning “quod fletur vel fletu 
dignum est”. Such a meaning fits the present text, too. TLL VII 2 634.83-84 
describes the primary meaning of the verb iugulare in these words: “gladio 
sim. per iugulum acto occidere, mactare, trucidare’. Two of Amm_s five 
instances concern punishment according to a judicial sentence, the present 
text and 28.1.57 damnatorio iugulatus est ferro. It is reasonable to assume 
that in both cases the verb denotes beheading. A person, who is formally 
responsible for a law or an official decision, is a lator; see Heumann-Seckel 
s.v. sententia 3: “richterlicher Ausspruch”. The sententiae lator is the emperor 
Valens. Like his older brother in 28.1.1, he behaved like a wild beast, because 
he could not stand young Simonides’ Stoic conduct; see for efferatus Seager 
54 and for Valens being compared to an animal § 27 above. Death at the stake 
entails horrible suffering. For burning alive as a form of capital punishment 
in Amm. see ad 21.12.20 (p. 177) and 27.7.5 (p. 168). See in general for the 
various methods of carrying out the death penalty the literature cited ad 
21.12.20 (p. 177) and Krause, 2009. 


qui vitam ut dominam fugitans rabidam ridens subitas momentorum ruinas 
immobilis conflagravit These remarkable words have received precious lit- 
tle scholarly attention. Amm. here adapts his version of the aged Sophocles’ 
negative answer to the question whether he was still engaged in sexual activ- 
ity: he was glad harum rerum amorem ut rabiosum effugisse dominum et 
crudelem (25.4.2). As is noted ad loc. (p. 121), the original version can be 
found in Pl. R. 329 c, and variations occur in other authors. The fact that 
Amm. quotes his own words results in the rejection of the value of life itself. 
One is tempted to regard this as a Stoic conviction after the manner of 
Seneca: si domini pertaesum est, licet uno gradu ad libertatem transire (Mare. 
20.3); Patent undique ad libertatem viae multae breves, faciles (Ep. 12.10). 
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However, the verb ‘to flee’ is less apt for Seneca’s ideas about suicide (Vir 
fortis ac sapiens non fugere debet e vita, sed exire [Ep. 24.25]), as these are 
amply expounded in Ep. 70. It has, in fact, rather a (Neo)-Platonic tinge: 516 
xal metpdadat yon evOevde exetoe pevdyew ott tdytota (Pl. Tht. 176 a, tr. Corn- 
ford). This is, however, not meant to stimulate suicide, neither do Plotinus’ 
references to this passage, e.g. Atd xai pevyet evted0ev Set xai ywptZev adtods 
and Tay Teocyeyevnpevwn (Enn. 2.3.9), eeAOetv onevdew evtedOev (Enn. 6.9.9). 
Such words should not be interpreted in a ‘corporeal’ sense, but spiritually. It 
is also worthwhile to quote the following words in Julian’s deathbed speech: 
iuxta timidus est et ignavus, qui, cum non oportet, mori desiderat, et qui refu- 
giat, cum sit opportunum (25.3.19). One may assume that Julian’s attitude in 
the presence of inevitable death is more in line with the author's views than 
Simonides’ ‘aggressive’ stance. 

The entire scene can also be regarded as an illustration of the topos ‘the 
uncompromising attitude of a philosopher facing a tyrant’. The section De 
patientia in Valerius Maximus’ Book III contains some examples regarding 
foreigners. The author sings the praises of philosophy: Est et illa vehemens et 
constans animi militia, litteris pollens, venerabilium doctrinae sacrorum anti- 
stes, philosophia (V. Max. 3.2 ext. 1) and then continues with the examples 
of Zeno of Elea, Zeno of Citium, Anaxarchus and Theodotus. See also Cic. 
Tusc. 2.52 with further references in Dougan’s notes ad loc. 

In 26.9.11 Amm. mentions a famous anecdote about M. Licinius Crassus: 
in vita semel risisse. Laughter is attested only a little more often in the 
Res Gestae: 16.12.3 fastus barbaricos ridens, in 22.14.3 Julian ridebatur...ut 
Cercops, the Persians nostram consuetudinem rident (23.6.82). In all three 
cases we meet the same scornful laughter as in the present text. Only in 
its one remaining case 30.5.12 ridere occurs in an atmosphere of fun. Cf. 
also amarum Iulianus subridens (21.9.8, p. 127). As is pointed out ad 26.10.10 
(p. 285), in Amm.’s metaphorical use of momentum the image of weighing is 
often preserved. In the present text the balance of the scales (of good and 
bad fortune) suddenly collapses. 

See for immobilis as a sign of mental strength 25.3.23 (p. 75). 


Peregrinum illum imitatus Protea cognomine philosophum clarum, qui cum 
mundo digredi statuisset, Olympiae quinquennali certamine sub Graeciae 
conspectu totius escenso rogo, quem ipse construxit, flammis absumptus est 
If Amm.’s information is correct, this is truly amazing: the stern young 
philosopher modelled his death after the example of Peregrinus (PIR P 237), 
who is called a famous philosopher. This compliment deviates completely 
from Lucian’s satirical portrait of the man, whom he called ducépwta tis 
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ddEy¢, “desperately in love with glory” (Peregr. 34, tr. Wright), but Amm’s 
praise is not an exception. Gellius, who met him at Athens, calls him virum 
gravem atque constantem (12.11.1). He was a Cynic and Philostratus notes: 
Hy Bev yap Tav obtw bapparéws piAocopotvtwy, “he was one of those who 
have the courage of their philosophy” (VS 563, tr. Wright). See Hornsby, 1991; 
Jones, 1993; Konig 2006. Peregrinus was, according to Lucian, fond of his 
nickname Proteus (Ilepeyptvos, 7} wo abtoc Exatpev dvopdCwv Eautdv, Towteds, 
Peregr. 1). His suicide during the Olympic games is referred to by various 
authors. Lucian, Peregr. 25 and 39 suggests the influence of the Brahmans 
on this act. Peregrinus built his own pyre; a brief description of this can be 
found in ch. 35 of Lucian’s treatise. Hier. Chron. a. 165 dates the event in the 
236th Olympiad: Aput Pisas Peregrinus philosophus rogo, quod ex lignis com- 
posuerat, incenso semet superiecit. 

As is noted ad 21.1.4 (p.7), in contrast to Julian’s guinquennalia the present 
text does not indicate a period of five, but of four years. Curiously, as is 
noted ad 21.14.2 (p. 220), the phrase mundo digredi only occurs in the Res 
Gestae. The other two instances are 25.3.19 and 31.2.22. See for certamen, 
“sporting, musical, or other contest”, OLD s.v. 3. Cf. for the hyperbolic phrase 
Graeciae...totius to denote spectators from all over Greece Prop. 2.6.2 (about 
Lais) ad cuius iacuit Graecia tota fores, V. Max. 4.8.5 cum ad Isthmicum 
spectaculum tota Graecia convenisset, Plin. Nat. 7.119 quin et funus eius...tota 
Graecia prosecuta est. 


et post hunc diebus secutis omnium fere ordinum multitudo, quam nominatim 
recensere est arduum, in plagas calumniarum coniecta percussorum dexteras 
fatigavit tormentis et plumbo et verberibus ante debilitata Amm. excuses his 
lack of information about individual cases by mentioning the huge number 
of victims from all social strata. Note that arduum est implies that he will 
not go on to enumerate the names of the victims. Cf. for such a use of the 
indicative Kiihner-Stegmann 1. 171 and Szantyr 327. Good examples of this 
idiom are multaque alia in aliis locis commemorabilia proferre possum (Cic. 
N.D. 2.131), longum est omnia enumerare proelia (Nep. Han. 5.4). See for the 
transferred sense of plaga, ‘net’, TLL X12300 48-73 and Otto, 1890, 1434; some 
examples: plagas in amoris ne iaciamur (Lucr. 4.1146), apparet casu incidisse 
noxios in plagas (Petr. 107), in peiores haeserat plagas (Amm. 14.9.2). Percus- 
sor, ‘killer’, is not an official term to denote an executioner, but “the standard 
term for ‘murderer’ under the Empire” according to Adams, 1973, 290, n. 69. 
The usual word in Amm. is carnifex, e.g. in 28.1.26, 28 (p. 63), 28.1.55. See ad 
26.10.13 (pp. 288-289) and 29.1.23 (p. 37) for the various instruments of tor- 
ture. Being an executioner in Valens’ Antioch was an exhausting job. 
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sumptumque est de quibusdam sine spiramento vel mora supplicium, dum 
quaeritur, an sumi deberet, et ut pecudum ubique trucidatio cernebatur See 
for spiramentum, “breathing space’, OLD s.v. 2 and cf. Amm. 14.7.15 sine spi- 
ramento ullo. The temporal clause dum quaeritur, an sumi deberet expresses 
the same idea as that which is stated in dum adhuc dubitaretur de crimine 
in § 18. Cf. pecudum ritu inertium trucidabantur (14.2.7) and virile et muliebre 
secus sine aetatis ullo discrimine trucidabant ut pecudes (16.1.9). A compara- 
ble metaphor occurs in 29.1.25 aliisque gregatim post illum occisis. Obviously, 
Amm.’s memory of the period is overloaded with corpses. 


Deinde congesti innumeri codices et acervi voluminum multi sub conspectu 
iudicum concremati sunt The juxtaposition of scrolls and books is typical of 
the transitional period from the former to the latter kind of presenting texts. 
See for codex and volumen the note ad 28.1.26 (p. 57), Roberts and Skeat, 
1983 and Blanck, 1992, 75-102. The phrase sub conspectu iudicum indicates 
that the burning of books was an official action, not the work of a mob of 
hooligans. See for iudex denoting a civil official ad 20.5.7 civilis (pp. 125-126). 
Speyer, 1981, 30-36 explains that burning is not merely a practical method 
to destroy books once and for all, but above all a religious means to cleanse 
society from the pollution caused by forbidden ideas: “Die Biicherverbren- 
nung war so zundchst kein Ausdruck einer staatlichen Willkii, Intoleranz 
oder Tyrannei, sondern vielmehr des religidsen Gewissens der Gemein- 
schaft” (33-34). 

We know of many book burnings in Antiquity. See apart from Speyer, 
1981 e.g. Sarefield, 2006, Herrin, 2009. The earliest instance is the burning 
of Protagoras’ Ilepi Oedv in Athens (cf. e.g. Cic. ND. 1.63 with Pease’s note 
ad loc.; cf. further Forbes, 1936, 117 n. 15). In Antioch, according to Suda 
I 401, the library which Julian had founded in the temple of Hadrian was 
burnt by order of Valens’ predecessor Jovian. Valens’ action in itself could 
be justified, for to possess books on magic was forbidden: libros magicae 
artis apud se neminem habere licet (Paul. sent. 5.23.18), and when such books 
were found they had to be burnt publicly: ambustis his publice (ibid., cf. 
Cod. Theod. 9.16.12 from 1 February 409). However, Amm.s remark, that the 
greater part of the books burnt were treatises on various liberal arts and 
on law, is significant and shows that in his eyes the emperor went too far. 
The terror was so great that not only in Antioch but throughout the eastern 
provinces people burnt their own libraries (29.2.4). 


ex domibus eruti variis ut illiciti ad leniendam caesorum invidiam, cum essent 
plerique liberalium disciplinarum indices variarum et iuris The value of 
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the repeated use of varius should not be overlooked: it expresses the arbi- 
trary character of the confiscation of the books, and not “die Biicher aller 
Verdachtigen in deren Hausern” (Speyer, 1981, 131). These words are probably 
inspired by Zosimus, who regards the entire affair as the result of Valens’ ill 
feelings towards philosophers and intellectuals, but without mentioning the 
burning of books: dnéntwe elye mpd¢ &mavtas tods El Prrocogia Tyvixadta 
StaBontoug H dws Adyots Evtebpatevoug (Zos. 4.14.2). Amm_/’s version does 
not contradict this, but his approach is different and focuses entirely on the 
books and the strategy of the authorities: it was their primary aim to con- 
vince the population that the books were illiciti and should be destroyed. For 
this purpose any books could serve, and many of them happened to be books 
of a literary or juridical nature. The ultimate objective was to prove that the 
handling of the entire affair was fully justified, in other words: ad lenien- 
dam caesorum invidiam. The translators are obviously puzzled by caesorum, 
which they probably regard as the gen. plur. of the nominalized perfect par- 
ticiple caesus: ‘the indignation caused by the fact that (so many) men had 
been murdered’. It is, however, far more likely that caesorum is the gen. plur. 
of the rare noun caesor; see TLL II 110.20—29. Admittedly, its rare occurrences 
concern the cutting of wood or other material, as in metallorum lignorumque 
caesores (Hier. epist. 53.6), but Glossaria II 472.45 mentions the word as the 
equivalent of goveds which clinches the matter. The ‘killers’ are not the same 
as the percussores in § 40, but Valens and his clique. The enormous pyre of 
books which were ‘not allowed’ (for religious or moral reasons) had to allay 
the odium (invidiam) of the killers, who had only done their duty by liqui- 
dating the men who were ready to use the dangerous contents for their own 
interest. 


Neque ita multo post Maximus ille philosophus, vir ingenti nomine doctri- 
narum, cuius ex uberrimis sermonibus ad scientiam copiosus Iulianus exstitit 
imperator This is the only instance in Amm. of the somewhat vague phrase 
ita multo post preceded by a negation, which occurs often in Livy. Here it 
may have been deliberately chosen. In Eunapius’ Vitae Sophistarum 7.6.3-6 
what happened to the renowned philosopher and theurgist Maximus (PLRE 
I, Maximus 21), who is also mentioned by Amm. in 22.7.3 and 25.3.23, is an 
integral part of the whole conspiracy; cf. Zawadzki, 1989, 276 sqq. The con- 
spirators consulted him about an obscure oracle, the meaning of which he 
swiftly understood: tov te dvaryvovta (Aéywv Eavtov) anwArecay, xal mevtas (od 
tous ciddtag THY <Tapd>tatlw pdvov mpoadOyxev, GAG xai TO KoAMTONodUEVOY 
adixws mAEov &Epnyvato) “they had ruined both him who published it, mean- 
ing himself, and all men besides, he added, not only those who knew of their 
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plot, but he also declared that many more would be unjustly chastised” (tr. 
Wright). Eunapius does not indicate the contents proper of the ‘obscure ora- 
cle’, which suggests that he did not have the text at his disposal, in contrast to 
Amm., who at least knew the essential details (see § 32-33), but was perhaps 
not entirely sure of the chronology where Maximus’ plight was concerned. 
Moreover, he presumably wanted to bring this ugly affair into the limelight 
as an episode in its own right. Such considerations may have inspired the 
use of the vague formula Neque ita multo post, suggesting some connection 
with the conspiracy, without being part of it. 

Amm. much appreciates true learning and comments negatively on peo- 
ple’s lack of it: Orfitus performed well as an urban prefect, but he was splen- 
dore liberalium doctrinarum minus quam nobilem decuerat institutus (14.6.1); 
although Constantius strove to acquire it (doctrinarum diligens affectator), 
he failed (21.6.4); Maximinus could only boast a mediocre studium libera- 
lium doctrinarum (28.1.6). Maximus forms a sharp contrast with such men; 
he enjoyed huge fame for his learning, and became the teacher of Julian, 
who benefited fully from ‘the very rich conversations’ with him. See for this 
role the references in PLRE (e.g. Eun. VS 7.1.5 "IovAtavod 5¢ tod BactAetoav- 
tos NELWEY yeverOor SiSc&oxaA0¢), but note that the interpretation of xowvdc 
xadnyepLov in Jul. Ep. 89a, 452a is disputed (Tedeschi, 2005 argues for Priscus 
instead of Maximus). Cf. further Athanassiadi-Fowden, 1981, 32-37; Rike, 
1987, 75-79; Criscuolo, 2006 and Tanaseanu-D6bler, 2008, 86-91. 

The text contains a telling reference to Cic. Brut. 31 about Socrates: Huius 
ex uberrimis sermonibus exstiterunt doctissimi viri. Maximus was Julian's 
Socrates, with excellent results. See TLL IV 913.42—47 for copiosus as a syn- 
onym of “doctus, scientiarum et artium peritus” and for exsistere as an exam- 
ple of “Kopulaartige Verben” Kithner-Stegmann 1.15 and Szantyr 395: thanks 
to Maximus Julian became a learned man, the opposite of Valens, who was 
not liberalibus studiis eruditus (31.14.5) and had the Socrates redivivus exe- 
cuted. 


oraculi supra dicti versus audisse insimulatus seque comperisse assensus, sed 
reticenda professionis consideratione non effudisse, verum ultro praedixisse 
consultores ipsos suppliciis poenalibus perituros With the first four words 
Amm. refers to the quotation in § 33. Maximus agrees that he knew the ora- 
cle. Note the difference between audisse and comperisse: the former denotes 
that he had heard about it (see OLD s.v. audio 9: “merely by hearsay or at 
second hand”), the latter that he knew the contents. Cf. Apul. Apol. 56.10 
about the mysteries in which the author had been initiated: equidem nullo 
umquam periculo compellar, quae reticenda accepi, haec ad profanos enun- 
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tiare. Maximus’ reticence was inspired by his “avowed occupation’ (OLD s.v. 
professio 3; see also ad 21.6.6, p. 86), viz. philosophy. Cf. for consideratione, ‘in 
view (of)’, impendentium consideratione difficultatum (25.1.9). See for effun- 
dere with “orationem, verba, dicta, carmina” as direct object the examples 
in TLL V 2.224.4-31. Maximus’ prediction is reminiscent of the conspirators’ 
own assessment in § 33. 


Ephesum ad genuinam patriam ductus ibique capite truncatus sensit docente 
periclo postremo quaesitoris iniquitatem omnibus esse criminibus graviorem 
Maximus was a Ionian (Lib. Or. 14.32, 18.155) and Ephesus was his ‘native 
town. (cf. Socr. HE 3.1.16 Ma&E mos 6 piAdcogos...6 "Epéatoc). The Suda’s infor- 
mation about Maximus’ origin ("Hreipwtys 9 BuCavttos, M 174) is wrong. 

Zos. 4.15.1 (cited ad § 36, p. 59) mentions Maximus’ death as the first of a 
number of executions of philosophers. Eun. VS 7.6.6 explains why Maximus 
was brought from Antioch to another city: the emperor and his officials 
were ashamed to put the philosopher to death in the Syrian capital and 
therefore sent him away into Asia, together with Festus, the man who was 
ordered to take care of his execution; see for Festus’ career 29.2.22, pp. 108- 
109. Cf. Sabbah 502: “Il est assez clair en effet que Valens, en faisant exécuter 
Maxime a Ephése sa ville natale, avait voulu faire de cette exécution un 
exemple. Ephése était non seulement la ville oi Maxime était né, mais celle 
ow il avait enseigné, celle surtout ot il avait initié Julien aux mystéres qui 
l’entrainérent du c6té du paganisme’. 

Festus staunchly carried out his orders and even went further (Eun. VS 
7.6.7): ToMods yap TpoKxataxdpas aitious te xal dvartious, xai Tov pEyov Mcét- 
yov avtois exéagaée (“first he cut off the heads of many, guilty and innocent 
alike, and next he slaughtered Maximus, that great man’, tr. Wright). Cf. 
Eun. fr. 39.8: ei toadvde mapapopacs Eppty xai pdvwv, date xat Mc&Etpov Eiger 
dtépGetpe (“his deranged blood-lust was such that he decapitated Maximus 
himself”, tr. Blockley). Libanius too refers to Festus’ complicity to the death 
of Maximus (Or. 1.158; cf. Criscuolo, 2006). See for the various methods of 
carrying out the death penalty the literature cited ad 21.12.20 (p. 177) and 
Krause, 2009. Strictly, the part. perf. pass. truncatus is rather strange in view 
of the predicate sensit. One could perhaps interpret truncatus as the equiv- 
alent of the non-existent part. praes. pass. (see Kiihner Stegmann 1.759-760, 
Szantyr 391), but this would make the words in question even more grue- 
some. Amm.’s conclusion is clear: Maximus perceived that in the scales of 
justice the prosecutor's unfair prejudice carries more weight than his actual 
accusations. 
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constrictus etiam Diogenes laqueis impiae falsitatis, vir nobili prosapia edi- 
tus, ingenio, facundia forti suavitateque praestans, dudum Bithyniae rector 
This is an excellent example of the basic meaning of impius: “Showing no 
regard for the divinely imposed moral duties governing men’s relationship 
with the gods and between themselves” (OLD s.v. 1). Petschenig, 1892, 527 
would have strengthened his conjecture forti by referring to Gel. 11.13.10 in 
tam fortis facundiae viro. Blomgren 1 may, however, well be right with his 
defence of V’s fortis, which results in a tricolon: nobili prosapia editus, ingenio 
facundia fortis suavitateque praestans. Of Amm.’s four instances of suavi- 
tas this is the only one concerning a person. There seemed to be nothing 
wrong with Diogenes (PLRE I, Diogenes 5). See for the term nobilis ad 28.1.10 
(p. 25). The lack of further information about him makes it impossible to 
pinpoint the precise meaning of dudum: ‘in the past’, ‘long ago’, ‘for a long 
time’? The province Bithynia with its capital Nicomedia (Bithyniae urbium 
matris, 17.7.1) belonged to the diocese Pontica (Jones 1458). As is noted ad 
20.1.1 (p. 4), rector is a very general word, used by Amm. for all kinds of 
high-ranking officers and officials. The technical term for the governor of 
Bithynia was consularis, as is known from Not. Dign. Or.1.70. Before the Nott- 
tia was composed the term already occurred in an inscription set up for 
L. Crepereius Madalianus, governor in 324/341, when Bithynia and Pontus 
still formed one province (ILS 1228: consulari Ponti et Bithyniae). 


ut opimum patrimonium eius diriperetur, capitali est poena affectus There’s 
the rub: Diogenes happened to be rich, which made him an obvious candi- 
date for the death penalty. Others stayed alive but lost their property. Cf. in 
aerario bona coacta in § 21 (p. 35), post multationem bonorum in § 44, exsilio 
et pecuniariis afflicti dispendiis (29.2.1) and Zos. 4.14.4 ot 5é xptvopevot vOv pev 
ETIUBVTO Gavetou Stya vopiLwy EAeyywv, of dé Tas odolag dmwAAvOV, TAIda¢ xa 
yovatxas xal thy dn avyyevetav Eoxaty TUyY KaTUALMOVTES Hv yap TO oTCOV- 
SaTopevov Ex TodAvTOOTWY d&oeByLdtwv cvACYHV TH Sypociw TOMA yevecOat 
XENLaT wv, ‘some of the accused were sentenced to death without legal proof, 
others were deprived of their estates and left their children, wives and other 
relatives in dire poverty; the purpose of the various impious acts was to raise 
a great sum of money for the treasury’. See TLL I 1210.47sqq. for the phrase 
poena afficere. 


ecce autem Alypius quoque ex vicario Britanniarum, placiditatis homo iucun- 
dae, post otiosam et repositam vitam, quoniam huc usque iniustitia tetenderat 
manus, in squalore maximo volutatus ut veneficus reus citatus est Asis noted 
ad 22.118 (p. 207), ecce expresses that something which formerly had not 
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been expected is taking place; see also OLD s.v. 4. Like the Diogenes of § 43, 
Alypius (PLRE I Alypius 4) was an amiable man. We met him before, in 23.1.2, 
where Amm. describes his one-time function with the words qui olim Britan- 
nias curaverat pro praefectis, and relates that Alypius was put in charge by 
Julian of the restoration of the Jewish temple in Jerusalem. He was enjoying 
his retirement in a far away place (repositam); whether he was an Antioch- 
ene by birth or not is disputed (Alypio...Antiochensi, 23.1.2, p. 9). This did not 
put him beyond the reach of the arm of injustice. In the context in squalore 
maximo seems to indicate “a dirty or neglectful state of person or dress as a 
sign of mourning” (OLD s.v. 2b), in the present text as a defendant. Cf. the 
note on atratus in §14 (p. 26). This is a rare, if not unique, case of personi- 
fied iniustitia. See for veneficus denoting a person who is involved in magical 
practices the note ad 28.1.8 (p. 21). In this chapter the word also occurs in § 5. 
The verb citare is here used as a judicial t.t.: ‘to summon to appear in court’; 
see TLL III 1200.38 sqq. 


cum Hierocle filio adolescente indolis bonae urgente Diogene quodam et vili 
et solo, ...omnique laniena excruciato, ut verba placentia principi vel potius 
accersitori loqueretur Alypius’ son Hierocles (PLRE I, Hierocles 1) had been 
a pupil of Libanius in 358 (Ep. 324, 1395). See for the term adolescens above, 
ad § 17 (p. 31). The low (vili) birth of the Diogenes of the present text contrasts 
sharply with the nobility of his namesake in § 43: vir nobili prosapia editus. 
It is not clear what kind of relationship existed between Hierocles and 
Diogenes, but apparently the latter had incriminated the son of Alypius. 
The fact that he belonged to the Aumiliores made him liable to torture, from 
which honestiores were excluded except in cases of treason; Jones 519 (cf. for 
the dichotomy humiliores-honestiores Rilinger, 1988). For torture in Amm. 
and in general see ad 26.10.5 (pp. 272-273) and 28.1.19 (p. 46). 

Sabbah and Viansino do not follow Heraeus’ assumption of a lacuna, per- 
haps rightly. Admittedly, solo is puzzling, but Viansino’s suggestion “unico 
[testimone d’ accusa]” may solve the problem. TLL VII 2.929.13-27 lists the 
texts in which /aniena (‘butcher’s shop’) is used to denote ‘mangling’ or ‘lac- 
erating. Throughout the chapter Valens’ active participation in the entire 
course of proceedings is assumed. This is one of the instances in which this 
is explicitly stated: the emperor was, in fact, the arcessitor, a rarely used word 
which here means “accuser” according to Lewis and Short. 


quo, cum poenis non sufficerent membra, vivo exusto ipse quoque Alypius post 
multationem bonorum exsulare praeceptus filium miserabiliter ductum ad 
mortem casu quodam prospero revocatum excepit When Diogenes’ physical 
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condition prevented him from being of any further use, he was liquidated. 
For burning alive as a form of capital punishment in Amm. see ad 21.12.20 
(p.177) and 27.7.5 (p. 168). See in general for the various methods of carrying 
out the death penalty the literature cited ad 21.12.20 (p. 177) and Krause, 
2009. Alypius had the benefit of being exiled instead of killed; see above in 
§ 21-22 the author’s scathing judgment of this sham clemency. Concerning 
Hierocles’ last minute escape from execution Henri de Valois has offered 
a very useful suggestion, connecting Amm.’s words with a passage in John 
Chrysostom’s third homily on God’s incomprehensibility, which relates that 
the entire populace of Antioch hurried to the hippodrome to prevent the 
execution of a man whose name is not mentioned: néca H mOAtg ert Tov 
immddpopov Etpexe ual Tods éx THY Epyactypiwy eEHyov xal xowh Tac 6 Shuos 
averse eEnprace tH Bactrueljs dpyfs Tov xatadixacOevter ‘the entire city ran 
to the hippodrome and they made the workers leave their workshops and 
together the entire population removed the man who had been condemned 
from the emperor's rage’ (Chrys. incomprehens. 3.7, 432-435 Malingrey). It is 
interesting to note that John Chrysostom passes a negative judgment of him: 
ovdentds dElov dvta cvyyvauns. 


CHAPTER 2 


Introduction 


The opening sections of this chapter are a continuation of the preceding one 
in the sense that the scene and the action remain the same: in Antioch the 
series of trials for high treason continues. It differs from the first chapter 
because a pair of delatores, Palladius and Heliodorus, take centre stage, 
and also because in its second half the east as a whole becomes involved. 
Another difference is that the tone of this chapter becomes gradually more 
strident, until it develops into what Sabbah has called “une panégyrique a 
rebours’, in which Valens becomes the object of fierce criticism because of 
the gross violation of justice during his reign. 

This is not a new theme; in fact it is a “Leitmotiv” that recurs in Ammi- 
anus’ account of the reigns of Constantius, Valentinian and Valens, that is 
to say of all his main characters with the exception of Julian. The theme 
is developed in stages: the emperor’s life is in danger—he acts to pro- 
tect himself, as is appropriate—many people, also completely innocent 
ones, are brought to trial, tortured and executed—the witch-hunt is exac- 
erbated by the greed of the emperor and his courtiers, who stand to gain 
from the confiscations. This scenario can be found in 15.5—6: Silvanus takes 
the purple; Constantius has him murdered, reprisals against his accom- 
plices follow, in which the delator Paulus Catena plays a pernicious part. 
Also under Constantius Paulus investigates charges of laesa maiestas. Tri- 
als are held in Scythopolis, during which many become victims of Paulus 
on trumped up charges of magic and treason (19.12). In 26.6—10 Ammianus 
describes the coup d’état by Procopius, which has its own aftermath of 
executions and confiscations. In 28.1 the central character is Maximinus, 
a worthy successor to Paulus, who triggers a witch-hunt in Rome mainly 
against aristocrats, on charges of subversive activities. The counterpart to 
the trials in Rome is 29.1-2, where the scene is set in the east and the 
emperor Valens takes part in the trials instead of being above the parties, 
as an emperor should. Ammianus clearly saw a pattern in these events. 
The rule of emperors who cared more for their own position than for the 
well-being of their subjects, who failed to distinguish between right and 
wrong and who were motivated by greed, brought about a state of lawless- 
ness. 
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As regards the strident tone of the indictment of Valens, the author 
clearly allows himself to be carried away by his indignation. He speaks of 
the emperor’s ‘stupidity and the total rottenness of his rule’, rectoris imperii 
caries tota stoliditatis (2.14). This makes the elogium on Valens (31.14), where 
some remarks on the good qualities of the emperor were de rigueur, so 
implausible that it seems hard to believe that the two passages were written 
by the same man. 

The structure of the chapter is as follows: 

§1-5 Palladius brings a large number of people to trial; he plants fake 
evidence in the houses of the defendants, which leads to the burning of 
complete libraries. 

§ 6-10 his collaborator Heliodorus is becomes an employee of the court in 
order to compromise people on real or imaginary charges. He even accuses 
the former consuls Eusebius and Hypatius, about whom Ammianus speaks 
in glowing terms, of planning to take power. Although the two brothers 
are released and reinstated in their former positions, Ammianus remains 
indignant about what he sees as an unforgivable insult. 

§ 17-20 the acquittal of a real criminal, Numerius, causes Ammianus to 
vent his spleen on Valens and makes him predict that the emperor will meet 
a violent end. 

§ 21-28 in the eastern provinces the governor Festus follows the example 
of his friend Maximinus, and kills a number of completely innocent peo- 


ple. 


Per id omne tempus Palladius ille, coagulum omnium aerumnarum, quem 
captum a Fortunatiano docuimus primum The words per id omne tempus 
indicate that chapters 1 and 2 are closely linked. Both Palladius and the 
comes (rei privatae) Fortunatianus had been mentioned in §5 of the pre- 
ceding chapter. There Amm. states that Fortunatianus had the low-born 
Palladius arrested and handed over to the jurisdiction of the praetorian pre- 
fect, because he suspected him of magical practices (ut veneficum). Palladius 
then unveiled details of a conspiracy and accused some people of complic- 
ity; they in turn implicated others (29.1.6, cf. 29.1.25). 

Coagulum, ‘thickener’, is used metaphorically by Varro, who says in his 
praise of wine (Men. 111) hoc continet coagulum convivia, ‘it holds parties 
together like a thickener’. It is used by Gel. 12.1.21 in the same positive sense 
vinculum illud coagulumque animi atque amoris and August. serm. 265.6 nos 
experti dolores divisionis, studiose coagulum quaeramus unitatis. Palladius, 
on the other hand, is the cause of all sorts of misery; TLL III 1380.46. 
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ipsa sortis infimitate ad omnia praeceps clades alias super alias cumulando 
lacrimis universa perfuderat luctuosis The very rare noun infimitas—V pre- 
dictably has infirmitate— is also found in 17.13.12 fastu vitae prioris abolito ad 
infimitatem obsequiorum venere servilium; TLL VII 1.1422.64—69. The phrase 
praeceps ad often denotes a (self )-destructive inclination: Sal. Jug. 6.3 natura 
mortalium avida imperi et praeceps ad explendam animi cupidinem, Liv. 24.7.1 
omnia in eo praecipitia ad exitium fuerunt, Tac. Ann. 16.21.3 animum ad flagi- 
tia praecipitem; TLL X 2.415.76—416.2. Palladius and Heliodorus are two of a 
kind; of the latter it is said in § 9 ipsa vilitate ad facinus omne venalis. Amm. 
had a bleak opinion of people of low birth, see ad 28.1.5 (p. 15). For cumu- 
lare Amm.'s model was Livy: 23.24.6 nova clades nuntiata, aliam super aliam 
cumulante in eum annum fortuna; 26.41.17 cum aliae super alias clades cumu- 
larentur. Amm. probably wrote universa to avoid the repetition of omnia; cf. 
Sen. Ben. 7.6.3 Caesar omnia habet, fiscus eius privata tantum ac sua; et uni- 
versa in inperio eius sunt, in patrimonio propria. Note that in classical Latin 
lacrimis perfundere is used of people weeping for their beloved, as in Ov. Ep. 
11.115 Non mihi te licuit lacrimis perfundere iustis and 14.127 et sepeli lacrimis 
perfusa fidelibus ossa, whereas in the present text it means ‘to bathe the 
whole world in tears’. 


nanctus enim copiam nominandi sine fortunarum distantia, quos voluisset, ut 
artibus interdictis imbutos When Palladius (see for him the note ad 29.15, 
p. 11) had been ordered to reveal without fear what he knew (iussusque 
docere fidenter, quae norat, 29.1.6), he denounced Fidustius, Pergamius and 
Irenaeus, accusing them of using magic and of what purported to be high 
treason, viz. the attempt to know in advance who would be Valens’ successor 
(nomen imperaturi post Valentem detestandis praesagiis didicisse secretim, 
ibid.). This was the start of similar disclosures (cf. e.g. 29.1.7 Fidustius...con- 
fessus se cum Hilario et Patricio...de imperio consuluisse futuro motasque 
secretis artibus sortes), which implicated a lot of people (multa hominum 
milia, 29.1.25), both distinguished ones (dignitatibus et nobilitate conspicut, 
29.112; honoratorum...globus, 29.1.34) and others (omnium fere ordinum mul- 
titudo, 29.1.40). Some of the men involved, Fidustius, Irenaeus, Pergamius 
(29.1.6, 25), Hilarius and Patricius (29.1.7, 28-33), Alypius (29.1.44), are explic- 
itly alleged to have used magic for treasonable purposes. Others supposedly 
knew of their actions: Euserius (29.1.9—10, 34-35), Salia (29.1.26), Theodorus, 
the most important of them all (29.1.35), Eutropius (29.1.36), the philoso- 
phers Pasiphilus, Simonides and Maximus (29.1.36-38, 42), Diogenes 
(29.1.43) and Alypius’ son Hierocles (29.1.44). 

One of Amm.’s most serious complaints against the way in which justice 
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was administered under Valentinian and Valens is that they disregarded 
people’s social position (fortunae) and breached the privileges of the hones- 
tiores, cf. 26.6.7 qui ad nudandos sine discretione cunctos immaniter flagrans 
(p. 141); 26.10.9 carnifex enim et unci et cruentae quaestiones sine discrimine 
ullo aetatum et dignitatum per fortunas omnes et ordines (p. 282) and above 
all 28.111 omnes, quos iuris prisci iustitia divorumque arbitria quaestionibus 
exemere cruentis, si postulasset negotium, statuit tormentis affligi (pp. 28-29). 
By contrast Julian did judge people according to their social status: 25.4.8 
erat pro rerum hominum(que) distinctione sine crudelitate terribilis (p. 131). 
Artes interdictae are magical practices. See for the different expressions for 
magic used by Amm. and in the Codex Theodosianus the note ad 26.3.2 on 


p. 65. 


ita ut ferarum occulta vestigia doctus observare venator multos intra casses 
lugubres includebat, quosdam veneficiorum notitia pollutos, alios ut appeti- 
toribus imminuendae conscios maiestatis Just as Palladius is compared to 
a hunter able to read the tracks of his quarry, the prototype of the hated 
delator, Paulus Catena, is implicitly described as a sleuth hound in 14.5.6 
odorandi vias periculorum occultas perquam sagax, “extremely clever in 
scenting out hidden means of danger for others” (tr. Rolfe). For the meta- 
phorical use of cassis ‘net’ cf. the digression on lawyers 30.4.18 et si quem 
semel intra retia ceperint, cassibus mille impedicant and Hiev. epist. 117.10 
annis nata xxv adulescentem necdum bene barbatulum ita bracchiis tuis quasi 
cassibus inclusisti. See for veneficium ‘magical practices’ the note ad 26.3.1 
veneficos (pp. 62-64) and cf. 28.1.29, where we are told about two sena- 
tors who had confessed to being involved in that crime, Paphius quin etiam 
et Cornelius senatores ambo venenorum artibus pravis se polluisse confessi 
(p. 64). That veneficium was associated with the crimen maiestatis is evident 
from the present passage, where Amm. distinguishes between on the one 
hand persons who had knowledge of magical practices and on the other 
people who had been their accomplices in attempting high treason. For 
appetere in such a context cf. 16.6.1 quod...locum appeteret principalem (Arbi- 
tio) and 29.1.34 appetitu regni occupandi illicito (p. 57). 


et ne vel coniugibus maritorum vacaret miserias flere, immittebantur confes- 
tim, qui signatis domibus inter scrutinia supellectilis patris addicti incanta- 
menta quaedam anilia vel ludibriosa subderent amatoria ad insontium perni- 
ciem concinnata For vel, ‘even’, which is rare in Amm., cf. 29.1.21 cuius metu 
velin mare nos ire praecipites suadet Theognis. Not even the wives were given 
the opportunity to bewail the misery of their husbands, and the houses were 
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sealed off, so that they could be searched thoroughly. See for the sealing off 
of houses, which customarily was done only after an accused person was 
found guilty in court, e.g. Lact. mort. pers. 37.4 (apothecae obsignabantur), 
Cassiod. hist. 5.3.3 (obsignabantur domus), Socr. HE 2.28.4 (anecppayiaOn- 
gav oixtat). More parallels in Delmaire, 1989a, 606 n. g. In the only other 
ocurrence of domibus signatis, August. in evang. Ioh. 50.2 illa signatio...dicta 
est a domibus signatis exterminatorem prohibere (‘it is called marking after 
the houses that were marked to ward off the angel of death’) it refers to the 
tenth Egyptian plague. Scrutinium instead of the classical scrutatio appears 
for the first time in Apul. Met. 9.41 postremum magistratibus placuit obsti- 
nate denegantem scrutinio detegere, “the magistrates eventually decided to 
put the man’s resolute denial to the test by mounting a search’, tr. Walsh. 
The noun pater seems to be used here to indicate the master of the house, 
for which cf. TLL X 1.676.48 sqq. For addicere, ‘to assign a case to the court 
of law’ rather than ‘to condemn’, see ad 29.1.24 (p. 39). The fake evidence 
is of course planted in the home of the defendant in order to be used in 
court. 

During the reign of Constantius people had also been condemned for 
using anilia incantamenta against pain, quod medicinae quoque admittit 
auctoritas (16.8.2). For ludibriosus ‘ridiculous’, ‘not to be taken seriously’ 
cf. 26.6.16 (p. 164). Normally, amatoria are love potions (TLL 11830.59-76). As 
it comes after incantamenta, ‘love spells’ seems a likelier interpretation; cf. 
Plin. Nat. 28.19 incantamentorum amatoria imitatio by poets like Theocritus 
in his second Jdyll or Vergil in Ecl. 8. The addition of concinnata under- 
lines that they were bogus verses, written for the occasion. For subdere, ‘to 
introduce fraudulently’, OLD 6 quotes Tac. Hist. 3.25.1 consilio ducis subditus 
rumor and Ann. 3.67.3 maiestatis crimina subdebantur. 

As to ad insontium perniciem, in 29.1.18 Amm. had said that Valens perse- 
cuted guilty and innocent people alike (nocentes innocentesque). Cf. 29.1.21 
factum est ut...penatibus multi protruderentur insontes and see also Lib. Or. 
Liu: Mal Eywpet ev Sid THY YOieNxdtwv 6 Bactreds TH doyhy, TeoceTibeto 
dé Tig xal THY Oddev ToLlodtov Emtotaevwv (“so the emperor proceeded at 
first against the culprits, but there were added to the list names of men 
completely innocent of such a crime’, tr. Norman). 


quibus in iudicio recitatis, ubi non lex, non religio, non aequitas veritatem 
a mendaciis dirimebat See for iudicium 29.1.5, where it is said that the 
court of the praetorian prefect (i.e. Modestus) should handle the cases of 
magic and treason, and 29.1.23, where we read that the prefect carried out 
the investigations together with men of the highest rank. In 29.1.27 Amm. 
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mentions the court and the judges again, emphasizing that they allegedly 
adhered to the laws (praescripta ostentantibus legum), but in reality did 
what the emperor, totus...devius ab aequitate dilapsus, wanted them to do; 
cf. for Valens’ imprint on the affair 29.1.37 cum...causam non ex veritate, sed 
ex unius nutu pensari vidisset, 29.1.38 sub uno proloquio cunctos iubet occidi, 
29.1.42 quaesitoris iniquitatem and 29.1.44 verba placentia principi vel potius 
accersitori. 

Note the careful distinction between written law, moral scruple and fair- 
ness, and see for Amm’s use of the term aequitas Brandt, 1999, 295-308. 
Indignation makes Ammianus eloquent. Copious examples of repetitio and 
asyndeton can be found in Cicero, cf. Ver. 2.40 tibi nulla lex fuit, nulla religio, 
nullus existimationis pudor, nullus iudicii metus ?; Dom. 69 non quo dubitaret 
quin ab isto nihil legibus, nihil religionibus, nihil iure esset actum; Clu. 159 (it 
is a characteristic of a great man) habere in consilio legem religionem aequt- 
tatem fidem. By contrast, at the court of Trajan justice and law were piously 
observed, if we may believe Plin. Pan. 77.3: ibi vero quanta religio aequitatis, 
quanta legum reverentia! Distinguishing right from wrong, truth from lies 
is characteristic of good judges iudices iustorum iniustorumque distinctores, 
22.3.4. Under Constantius the judges acted sine iustitiae distinctione vel recti, 
16.8.13. 


indefensi bonis ablatis nullo contacti delicto promiscue iuvenes aliique mem- 
bris omnibus capti ad supplicia sellis gestatoriis ducebantur According to 
Amm. greed played an important part in these lawsuits. In 29.1.43 he had 
mentioned the fate of Diogenes, who was sentenced to death ut opimum 
patrimonium eius diriperetur. See further for Valens’ avariciousness and the 
confiscation of the property of the accused 29.1.19, 21, 44; 29.2.5, 11 and Zos. 
4.14.4, quoted in the note ad 29.1.43 (p. 70). For contactus cf. 14.1.3 homo 
scelere nullo contactus and 30.7.3 furtorum suspicione contactus. As TLL IV 
717.25 observes, the connotation of ‘contamination’ may be present here. For 
ducere ad supplicia cf. ad 28.4.8 nonnullos (p. 181). The victims were taken to 
the place of execution in sedan chairs, because they were unable to walk 
after the torture they had been subjected to. For captus ‘handicapped’ see 
TLL III 340.31-73. The model may have been Cic. Rab. Perd. 21 Q. Scaevola, 
confectus senectute, perditus morbo, mancus et membris omnibus captus ac 
debilis. Torture and its implications for the victims is often mentioned in 
the preceding chapter; cf. § 9, 14, 28, 34, 35, 36, 40. 


inde effectum est per orientales provincias, a domnis metu similium exu- 
rerentur libraria omnia: tantus universos invaserat terror Since it is highly 
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unlikely that the scribe of V changed inde factum to inde fectum, whereas 
haplography would explain the loss of an e after inde, Blomgren 158-159 is 
right in defending Clark’s inde effectum est. Less convincing is his refusal 
to insert ut after effectum est, for which cf. 25.8.15 unde effectum est, ut; see 
also the note ad 26.1.1 effectum est (p. 31). There are no other instances of 
domnus/domna in the Res Gestae (domna in 14.6.6 is corrected to domina by 
Vm3), so dominis (E) is preferable to V’s domnis. A wrong division of words is 
the most common source of mistakes in V. Once the scribe had taken a and 
d in a dominis together, it was only natural for him to see in the following 
letters a form of omnis, which explains the omission of the first i in dominis. 
The phrase metu similium refers to the executions mentioned in the previ- 
ous section. Terror as the subject of invadere occurs seven times in Livy, e.g. 
24.5.6 itaque tantus omnis terror invaserat; cf. also Tac. Hist. 1.63.2 isque terror 
Gallias invasit. 

See for the burning of books the note ad 29.1.41 (pp. 66-67), but note the 
difference: in 29.1.41 it was an official action before the court in Antioch, in 
the present text private individuals all over the eastern provinces burnt their 
own libraries because they were afraid of being caught with illegal texts, 
planted as false evidence. The reign of terror in Antioch during these days 
is well illustrated by an anecdote told by John Chrysostom in hom. in Ac. 
38.5 (PG 60, 274-275) and referred to by e.g. Barb, 1963, 116, Matthews 223 
and Lenski, 2002, 225: during a walk with a friend along the Orontes, his 
friend saw a book floating in the river. The boys fished it out of the water: 
"AvaKAd Epos Tic TEAISOG, xal eLploxet Eyyeypappeva royind. LuveBy de xatc 
TAdVTOV OTPATLIWTYY Tapléval. Elta Evdo0ev AaBav dryet, xal enennyet TH Séet. 
Tis yao dv xal emtotevcer, St amd Tod MoTapLod AuBdovtes dvelrducba, TMdvtTwv 
TOTE KAL TAY AVUTOTITWY KATEYOLEVWY; Kat Pipat obx ETOAUdpEV, UN OPIOLEV, 
wat xatapepiont abtd mcéAtw Spotov Séo¢ Hv. "ESwxe yodv 6 Oedc, xat gopipaper, 
xal Ecxatov annAdyynpev Tote THV xtvdbvwv, ‘He opened the book and found 
magical signs written in it. Just at that moment a soldier passed by. He tucked 
it away and went off, rigid with fear, for who would have believed that we had 
fished it out of the river, when everybody, even those who were not under 
suspicion, was arrested? We did not dare to throw it back, for fear of being 
seen and were equally afraid to tear it into bits. But God came to our help. 
We did throw it back and then, finally, we were out of danger: 


namque ut pressius loquar, omnes ea tempestate velut in Cimmeriis tenebris 
reptabamus Presse isa rhetorical t.t. referring to the genera dicendi or types 
of style, defined in Cic. Brut. 201: oratorum bonorum...duo genera sunt, unum 
attenuate presseque (‘simply and concisely’), alterum sublate ampleque (‘in 
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an elevated and abundant manner’) dicentium; TLL X 2.185.1-23. Amm. 
chooses the comparative to obtain a cursus planus. Actually the use of the 
first person, the alliteration paria—pavitantes, the evocation of the Cimme- 
rians and the sword of Damocles are quite dramatic. Pace Fornara, 1992, 339, 
quoted in the note ad 29.1.24 (p. 39), Amm.’s use of the first person plural 
here and in 29.1.24 supports the view that Amm. “als Augenzeuge dem bluti- 
gen Geschehen beiwohnte” (Wiebe, 1995, 88). See on this Matthews, 1994, 
256-257 and Sabbah, 1997, 97-98. For ea tempestate see ad 28.1.8 (pp. 20- 
21) and for the proverbial Cimmerian darkness see ad 28.4.18 (p. 202) and 
Otto, 1890, 83. Apart from Latin sources, Amm. may have been thinking of 
Libanius’ Embassy to Julian (Or. 15.74), in which he describes the suffering 
of the Antiochians under Alexander (PLRE I, Alexander 5), the governor of 
Syria appointed by Julian: aa6’ nuiv tov Kippeptwv exeivou Tob ypdvov yeyovevat 
Blov év oxdtw xai vuxti cuveyet, tov & HAtov uty evoptouev odx avicyet (“and 
all that time we felt that we lived like Cimmerians, dwelling in the dark- 
ness of perpetual night, and that the sun would never shine on us again’, tr. 
Norman). Reptare is used of the blind Oedipus in Sen. Oed. 656-657 reptet 
incertus viae, / baculo senili triste praetemptans iter. 


paria convivis Siculi Dionysii pavitantes, qui, cum epulis omni tristioribus fame 
saginarentur, ex summis domorum laqueariis, in quibus discumbebant, saetis 
nexos equinis et occipitiis incumbentes gladios perhorrebant The anecdote 
about the tyrant is also found in other late antique authors: Eus. PE 8.14.29- 
30, Macr. comm. 1.10.16, Sidon. epist. 2.13.6—8, Boeth. Consol. 3.5 (cf. Van 
Wageningen, 1905; Squillante, 2008; Degl’ Innocenti Pierini, 2008). Its arche- 
type in Latin literature is Cic. Tusc. 5.61 (cf. further Hor. Carm. 3.1.17 and 
Pers. 3.39—41), but this was probably not Amm.’s model, since with his usual 
love for details and names he would not have left Damocles unmentioned. 
Amm.’s version also differs from that of Cicero in that he speaks of guests 
(plural) of the Sicilian tyrant instead of only one. It is uncertain which 
Dionysius is meant by Amm. (assuming that he knew that there were two 
tyrants of that name), Dionysius I (405-367) or Dionysius II (367-357, 346- 
345). In15.5.37 and 16.8.10 the reference is clearly to Dionysius I, in 14.11.30 to 
Dionysius II, but in the present text the attribution to the father or the son 
is more complicated, pace Chiabo, 1983, 212 and Viansino, I, 1985, 413, who 
confidently subsume 29.2.4 under the heading “Dionysius II’. If we knew 
for certain that Cicero was Amm.’s source here (and of course, Amm. was 
very familiar with Cicero, cf. the note ad 28.1.40 [p. 83]), the case would 
be less problematic, for in the Ciceronian passage Damocles is a courtier 
of Dionysius I. However, there is another tradition. According to Timaeus 
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(BNJ [= Brill’s New Jacoby] 566 F 32) Democles/Damocles was a companion 
of Dionysius II (it is therefore sometimes assumed that Cicero wrongly 
attributed the story of the sword of Damocles to Dionysius the father instead 
of to Dionysius the son; so e.g. Caven, 1990, 230). 

The verb pavitare is not found in prose before the fourth century; TLL X 
1,819.68. Lucretius has the following line three times (2.58, 3.90, 6.38): quae 
pueri in tenebris pavitant finguntque futura. However, there is no evidence 
that Amm. had read his De rerum natura. The rather lame oxymoron epulis 
omni tristioribus fame has its parallel in Ps. Quint. Decl. 9.5 alebat devotum 
corpus gravior omni fame sagina, ‘his doomed body was fed with gladiator’s 
food harder to bear than any hunger’. The plural domorum is puzzling; 
Amm. seems to think of a number of banquet halls in which the guests 
were having dinner. For occipitium cf. 3115.1 (the survivors of the battle 
of Adrianople were roaming around in the night) occipitiis propriis ferrum 
arbitrantes haerere, “fancying that an enemy’s sword was about to descend 
on their heads”, tr. Hamilton. 


Tunc et Bassianus, procerum genere natus, notarius militans inter primos 
quasi praenoscere altiora conatus, licet ipse de qualitate partus uxoris con- 
suluisse firmaret Bassianus (PLRE I, Bassianus 2) belonged to a prominent 
family in Antioch, which protected him and saved his life (cf. Sabbah 254— 
255). He was a relative of Libanius (PLRE I, Stemma 18 on p. 1141; cf. Wintjes, 
2005, 55-56), the son of the former PPO Orientis Thalassius (PLRE I, Tha- 
lassius 1), and a brother of the Thalassius of 22.9.16—-17 (pp. 181-183). He was 
a high-ranking imperial notarius, like Theodorus, secundum inter notarius 
adeptus iam gradum (29.1.8, p. 17); in this respect he followed in the foot- 
steps of his uncle Spectatus (PERE I, Spectatus 1), another notarius. As far 
as we know he was married twice; his second wife was called Prisca (PLRE 
I, Prisca 2). She bore him a daughter (PLRE I, Bassiana) and a son (PLRE 
I, Aristaenetus 2). According to the authors of the PLRE Aristaenetus “was 
probably born soon after 364” and “Amm. xxix 2.5...perhaps refers to his 
birth”. The suggestion is problematical: if Amm. does refer to Aristaenetus’ 
birth in the present text, the boy must have been born circa 371/372 in view 
of Amm.’s Tunc et (so Seeck, 1906, 95; Petit, 1994, 49 and 54; Wintjes, 2005, 
56). As to Bassianus’ patrimonium, we know of property owned by his family 
in the provinces Phoenice (Lib. Ep. 1364) and Euphratensis (Lib. Ep. 1404). 
His wife Prisca, a daughter of the former PPO Orientis Helpidius (PLRE I, 
Helpidius 4), who owned family possessions in Paphlagonia (Lib. Ep. 1292, 
1409), had been given some estates as a marriage gift by a certain Pancratius 
from Doliche (Lib. Ep. 1380). 
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In his Budé-edition Sabbah prints V’s procero generatus and translates “né 
d’un haut personage’, which is highly dubious Latin, as Den Boeft pointed 
out in Gnomon 74 (2002) 413, both on account of the singular procero and 
because Amm. does not use the verb generare anywhere. Given the close 
similarity of the abbreviations for prae and pro, Heraeus’ praeclaro genere 
natus is as far removed from V as Gelenus’ procerum genere natus. Although 
there are no exact parallels for either phrase, expressions like Auson. Par. 
14.5 tu procerum de stirpe satus and Prof. 16.8 ambo genus procerum, ‘both 
descended from noble forebears’, tip the balance in favour of procerum. Like 
sublimiora in 19.12.12 and 29.1.33, altiora refers to imperial power; cf. 14.7.19 
altiora meditantis iam Galli; 14.1.2 (Ursicinum) altiora meditaturum; 15.5.4 se 
(Silvanus) altiora coeptantem et prope diem loci principalis aditurum; 26.2.1 
quisquam suspectus altiora conari (p. 40). Bassianus obviously wanted to 
know whether his wife was expecting a boy or a girl. For consulere de see 
the note ad 29.1.7 (p. 16). 


ambitioso necessitudinum studio, quibus tegebatur, morte ereptus patrimo- 
nio opimo exutus est The adj. ambitiosus, ‘impressive’, for which see ad 
26.5.12 (p. 120), has to be taken by enallage with necessitudines. The efforts 
of Bassianus’ influential family saved his life. Amm. favours the dat. incom- 
modi of personal pronouns with eripere, as in 24.3.7 animam, quam mihi 
febricula eripiet una and 29.5.55 ereptamque sibi gloriam gemens; in other 
cases he uses the abl. separativus, as here and in 30.8.3 ut nullum aliquando 
damnatorum capitis eriperet morte. For exuere cf. Suet. Gram. 11.1 licentia Sul- 
lani temporis exutum patrimonio. 


Inter fragores tot ruinarum Heliodorus, tartareus ille malorum omnium cum 
Palladio fabricator, mathematicus, ut memoratvulgus Amm. opens his high- 
ly charged narrative of Heliodorus’ wrongdoings (§ 6-16) with the metaphor 
of city defences, crashing to the ground, cf. 24.4.19 (turris) cuius ruina muri 
contiguum latus secum immani fragore protraxit. Two other delatores are 
described as tartareus: Paulus Catena (15.6.1, 19.12.1) and Maximinus (28.1.10, 
p. 26). The noun fabricator is found only here in the Res Gestae. Most often, 
both in pagan and in Christian texts, it denotes the Creator. For less positive 
uses see TLL VI 1.17.63-71, e.g. Verg. A. 2.264 doli fabricator Epeos. In the 
only other occurrence of mathematicus in the Res Gestae, 15.1.4 ut docent 
mathematici concinentes, astronomers are meant. Heliodorus, however, is 
a soothsayer, who predicts the future on the basis of horoscopes, fatorum 
per genituras interpretem (29.1.5, p. 1). This explains the addition of ut 
memorat vulgus, which is taken from Gel. 1.9.6 vulgus autem, quos gentilicio 
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vocabulo ‘Chaldaeos’ dicere oportet, ‘mathematicos’ dicit, “but the common 
people apply the term mathematici to those who ought to be called by 
their ethnic name, Chaldaeans’, tr. Rolfe (Hamilton’s “by popular report” is 
wrong). In the same vein Jerome writes in Dan. 1.2 yevebAtaAdyous..., quos 
vulgus ‘mathematicos’ vocat. 

This is the last time that Palladius (see for him ad 29.1.5, p. 11) is men- 
tioned. We do not know what happened to him after he had been ordered 
to tell what he knew and had subsequently incriminated other individuals 
(§2), but as is noted ad 29.1.6 (p. 13), the word fidenter used there may indi- 
cate that, as a crown witness, he escaped scot-free (cf. Santos Yanguas, 2010, 
219: “Paladio...salva su vida convirtiéndose en promotor de multiples dela- 
ciones”). 


colloquiis ex aula regia praepigneratus abstrusis iam funebres aculeos exser- 
tabat omni humanitatis invitamento ad prodenda, quae sciret vel fingeret, 
lacessitus As is noted ad 21.15.4 (p. 236), to denote the imperial court in the 
Later Empire the term aula is less common than comitatus (for which see ad 
20.4.11 | pp. 76-77 | and 26.5.7 [p. 109]; add to the literature cited there Smith, 
2007 and Smith, 2011). For the combination aula regia, found also in e.g. Vitr. 
5.6.8 and Aur. Vict. Caes. 39.35, see Cavajoni, 2005. For regius ‘imperial’ see ad 
29.6.8 (p. 235). The verb praepignerare is extremely rare; TLL X 2.765.57-67. 
Its meaning must be deduced from the simplex pignerare and the imme- 
diate context, viz. the following omni humanitatis invitamento lacessitus, 
which results in ‘to engage (someone) beforehand’. The confidants of Valens 
assured themselves of Heliodorus’ willingness to cooperate in hauling peo- 
ple before the court. He is implicitly compared to a scorpion with its deadly 
sting; see for Amm.'s predilection for animal images ad 27.6.1 (p. 131). Huma- 
nitas ‘courtesy’, ‘amiability’ is sarcastic, as in 28.4.10 (p. 188) abundare omni 
cultu humanitatis peregrinum putantes...interrogatum, quibus thermis utatur 
aut aquis aut ad quam successerit domum. Note the circumspect way in 
which Heliodorus was made to cooperate, ‘in secret conversations origi- 
nating with (ex) the imperial court’, and also the pressure exerted on him; 
he was not simply asked or invited, but provoked (/acessitus) to bring for- 
ward his accusations, whether real (quae sciret) or fictitious (quae fingeret). 
All these details serve to put the blame on Valens, who is made personally 
responsible for the injustices committed during his reign. Humanitatis invi- 
tamento, ‘courteous invitation’, is a good example of the gen. inversus, like 
domorum...spatia, ‘spacious houses’, in 22.4.5 (p. 43). 
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nam et sollicitius cibo mundissimo fovebatur et ad largiendum pelicibus mere- 
bat aes collaticium grave The nam-clause explains the preceding verbs 
praepigneratus and lacessitus: the court provided Heliodorus with the choic- 
est food and with plenty of money. The tone becomes increasingly sarcastic. 
The comparative sollicitius (probably a clever conjecture by Gelenius for 
V’s pollicitus) is expressive: ‘with the greatest care’. The money Heliodorus 
earns with his accusations comes from public funds. For aes collaticium cf. 
Tert. adv. Val. 12 ex aere collaticio, quod aiunt; Otto, 1890, 7; TLL III 1577.31- 
44. In the Res Gestae we find 14.1.4 (the victims of Gallus’ injustice) stipe 
collaticia victitabant and 14.6.1 collaticia stipe Valerius humatur ille Publi- 
cola...et dotatur ex aerario filia Scipionis. The contrast with the present pas- 
sage could not be more poignant. In the old days people from noble families 
were given financial support to provide their daughters with a dowry or to 
bury their beloved; now an upstart is made rich to be able to pamper pelices 
with presents. Who these pelices are will be discussed in the lemma ea fidu- 
cia below. Gravis in connection with money normally means ‘burdensome’; 
here it means ‘big’, ‘serious’, as in 30.4.21 aere gravi mercati publicas potes- 
tates. 


et incedebat passim ac late os circumferens vultuosum omnibusque formida- 
tum The collocation of passim and late is found also in Liv. 5.42.2 (nequa- 
quam) aut passim aut late vagatus est ignis and Mela 2.78 adeo multi passim 
et late iacent (lapides). For Heliodorus’ menacing look cf. Apul. Met. 3.13 vul- 
tuosam frontem rugis insurgentibus adseverabat, “She wore a sombre look, 
wrinkling her face into a frown” (tr. Walsh) and Liv. 2.10.8 circumferens inde 
truces minaciter oculos. V has formidatis, probably because of the preceding 
omnibusque. Heraeus’ formidatum is totally convincing in view of 14.11.23 
about the Caesar Gallus after his execution: cadaver est relictum informe 
paulo ante urbibus et provinciis formidatum. 


ea fiducia sublatior, quod ad lupanar, quo, sicut ipse voluit, liberius versabatur, 
cubiculariis officiis praepositus assidue propalam ventitabat This passage is 
riddled with problems. The use of the word /upanar for the women’s quar- 
ters at court is without parallel and almost incredibly rude; TLL (“hyperbol- 
ice et maledice”) VII 2.1847.30—45. It smacks of reports about emperors who 
were said to have had twenty-two (Gordian II) or even threehundred (Com- 
modus) concubines (HA Gd. 19.3; C. 5.4 vivens ipse cum trecentis concubinis). 
Valens was no such emperor. “Selbst in Valens negativ gesinnten Quellen 
werden ihm keine aufsereheliche Ausschweifungen vorgeworfen’ (Staesche, 
1998, 135). Neither is anything known about Valens’ wife Domnica (PLRE I, 
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Domnica), daughter of the Petronius we met in 26.6.7 (p. 140), or his daugh- 
ters Carosa (PLRE I, Carosa) and Anastasia (PLRE I, Anastasia 2) which, from 
an objective point of view, would justify the insulting term. The parenthetic 
sicut ipse voluit (where V reads coluit) should refer to Heliodorus, the subject 
of the sentence. Sabbah’s translation “comme Valens le voulait lui-méme’, 
attributes to ipse a meaning (‘the master himself’) for which there is no 
parallel in the Res Gestae. Unless it is a marginal gloss, the phrase would 
emphasize the complete freedom with which Heliodorus moved in the pri- 
vate apartments of the palace. Hamilton's “which he visited at his pleasure” 
is therefore better than Rolfe’s “as he himself desired”. Also assidue (‘con- 
stantly’) and propalam (‘in full view’) bring out Heliodorus’ self-assurance. 
Alternatively (and preferably) sicut ipse voluit might be interpreted as mean- 
ing that /upanar was the vulgar and disrespectful term Heliodorus used for 
the women’s quarters: ‘as he preferred (to call them). For velle in this mean- 
ing cf. Cic. Tusc. 3.13 de omni animi, ut ego posui, perturbatione, morbo, ut 
Graeci volunt, explicabo and Quint. Inst. 2.17.41 sive, ut Cleanthes voluit, ‘ars 
est potestas via, id est ordine, efficiens’. Possibly, the copyist of V was not 
familiar with this relatively rare idiom and wrote quod sicut ipse coluit in 
a half-hearted attempt to remedy the text. If this is the meaning of velle 
Amm. had in mind, in quo or ubi should be inserted after voluit, to go with 
versabatur, Henri de Valois’ attractive emendation of V’s servabatur, which 
does not make sense. 

Frequent visits to the private apartments of the palace would tally well 
with the qualification of cubiculariis officiis praepositus, Grand Chamber- 
lain, given to Heliodorus, but this function raises serious problems as well. 
When Heliodorus made his first appearance in 29.1.5 he was presented as 
fatorum per genituras interpretem ‘soothsayer’ (p. 1). Should we conclude 
(with e.g. Guyot, 1980, 131-132 and Scholten, 1995, 216) that Heliodorus was 
later promoted to the lofty position of Grand Chamberlain as a reward for 
his services as an informer? In that case, as Ce&ka, 1994, 141 rightly observes, 
one would have expected at the very least the addition of promotus, as in 
21.8.1 Sallustium praefectum promotum, and see ad 20.9.5 praefectum (p. 226). 
On the other hand, if Heliodorus had been Grand Chamberlain all the time, 
why did Amm. not present him as such when he entered the stage? There is 
yet another problem. Grand Chamberlains and the other cubicularii were, 
with only one known exception, eunuchs (see the literature cited ad 20.2.3 
[p. 14], 23.6.18 [p. 151] and 27.12.5 [p. 275]; add Scholten, 1995; Schlinkert, 
1996; Tougher, 1999). The exception is a PSC of Magnus Maximus (PLRE I, 
Anonymus 30), mentioned by Zos. 4.37.2: 6 Tov BactAmovs puAdttelv EitE- 
TOYMEVOS KOITHVaAS, OVX EvVODYds TIC wv (cf. Paschoud n. 175). Scholars have 
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been reluctant to believe that Heliodorus belonged to this class, because 
Amm., for whose aversion to eunuchs see the notes ad 23.6.18 (p. 151) and 
27.12.5 (p. 275), would certainly have mentioned this in order to blacken the 
hated delator, if it were true (so e.g. Scholten, 1995, 216 and Angliviel de la 
Beaumelle n. 73, following Guyot, 1980, 132). Arguments ex silentio are always 
dubious, particularly in this case. Of the four chamberlains named in the 
Res Gestae (Eusebius, Gorgonius, Eutherius and Heliodorus) only Eutherius 
is explicitly called a spado, and Amm. speaks about him with great respect 
in 16.7.4-10. Eusebius and Gorgonius are only implicitly characterized as 
such. Cf. for the former after his introduction in 14.11.2 residui regii spadones 
(14.11.3) and for the latter 15.2.10 conspiratione spadonum...periculo evolutus 
abscessit. We may conclude that Amm. does not explicitly refer to the fact 
that Grand Chamberlains were eunuchs, because this would have been stat- 
ing the obvious. If we accept that Heliodorus was a eunuch, how do we 
explain the pelices to which he distributed large sums of money from pub- 
lic funds? Could a eunuch have mistresses? In real life possibly (cf. Sabbah, 
1992, 104: “on le savait bien dés |’ Antiquité, la castration rend stérile, mais 
ne supprime pas I’ activité sexuelle”), in satire certainly; see Juv. 6.366-378 
and Mart. 6.39.20—21. And not only mistresses, but above all male lovers. In 
his venomous satirical attack on the eunuch Eutropius Claudian names a 
certain Ptolemaeus as one of his many lovers: In Eutr. 62-63 hic longo las- 
satus paelicis usu / donat Arinthaeo “tired of Eutropius’ long service to his 
lusts (he) gives him to Arinthaeus’, tr. Platnauer. For other examples of pelex 
used of men see TLL X 1. 40.1-15. It seems likely that Amm. maliciously sug- 
gests that Heliodorus squandered public money on his fellow eunuchs at 
court. 

As a way out of the interlocking problems discussed above Ceka, 1994 
proposed to interpret cubiculariis officiis praepositus as referring not to the 
subject of the sentence, Heliodorus, but to an unnamed Grand Chamber- 
lain, who came to the women’s quarters and there provided Heliodorus with 
information. It is highly unusual for Amm. to introduce an official without 
mentioning his name or adding a pronoun like quidam, but not completely 
without parallel, see for instance the vicarius in 28.6.8 (p. 268). Still the situa- 
tion as sketched by Ce&ka is baffling too. How could Heliodorus frequent the 
women’s quarters freely if he was not a chamberlain and a eunuch? More- 
over, as a consequence of CeSka’s interpretation, the anonymous chamber- 
lain would be the subject not only of ventitabat, but also of the main verb 
in section 9 praemonebat. In section 10, however, cruciarius ille cannot pos- 
sibly refer to anyone other than Heliodorus, which strongly suggests that it 
was he, not an anonymous Grand Chamberlain, whose activities had been 
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described in the preceding sections. For these reasons CeSka’s interpreta- 
tion, however ingenious, must be rejected. 


elogia parentis publici praeferens futura pluribus luctuosa There is a note 
on elogium, ‘verdict, ad 29.3.6 (p. 127). Parens publicus as a honorific title is 
proposed already by Cicero in Rab. Perd. 27 C. Marium, quem vere patrem 
patriae, parentem, inquam, vestrae libertatis atque huiusce rei publicae pos- 
sumus dicere. For contemporaneous instances cf. Ambr. obit. Valent. 3 omnes 
enim non tamquam imperatorem sibi, sed tamquam parentem publicum 
obisse domestico fletu doloris inlacrimant and Symm. Ep. 4.12.1 consulatum 
liberalitate continuas (Stilicho) et ut publicus parens in futuros etiam magis- 
tratus imperialem provocas liberalitatem; TLL X1.360.40—71 and see Marcone, 
1987, 224. To refer to Valens as parens publicus in this context is damning. 
Sabbah keeps the reading perferens (V), but Lindenbrog’s praeferens in the 
sense of prae se ferens, ‘showing off with’ (for which cf. 19.9.9 securitatem 
praeferens vultu) seems preferable. 


per quae eum ut forensium causarum patronum, quid in primis orationis 
partibus collocaret, ut proficere possit facilius et valere, quibusve figurarum 
commentis splendida loca attemptare débeat, praemonébat The phrase per 
quae presents a difficulty. Elsewhere it is used with a spatial (14.2.2, 22.8.14, 
30.115, 31.12.2) or temporal meaning (26.113). Here it seems to refer loosely 
to Heliodorus’ activities as described in the preceding section: ‘by these 
means’. Heliodorus acts as Valens’ tutor (eum refers to parentis publici in 
the preceding sentence, and not, pace Rolfe, Caltabiano and Viansino, to 
Palladius, mentioned in the beginning of § 6), and gives him lessons in dis- 
positio and elocutio. This section is again heavily sarcastic, since it would 
have been an emperor’s duty to act not as a barrister, but as an impartial 
judge, which Valens signally failed to do; cf. 29.1.44 verba placentia principi 
vel potius accersitori. With oratio Amm. probably means the elogia men- 
tioned before, in which the emperor justified his verdicts. The first half of the 
sentence, on dispositio, is inspired by Cic. Brut. 139 Omnia...suo quaeque loco, 
ubi plurimum proficere et valere possent, ut ab imperatore equites, pedites, 
levis armatura, sic ab illo in maxume opportunis orationis partibus conloca- 
bantur. This effectively does away with Gelenius’ idea that valere is a corrup- 
tion of Valens, but it cannot be ruled out that it is a sneaky allusion to the 
emperor's name. The second, on elocutio, is reminiscent of Tac. Dial. 22.2 
(Cicero) locos...laetiores attemptavit, “he tried his hand at flowery passages’, 
tr. Peterson. Figurarum commentis ‘artificial figures’ refers to the rhetorical 
figurae verborum or stylistical embellishments, such as repetitio, gradatio 
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(‘climax’), asyndeton. Amm. swiches from the imperfect subjunctive collo- 
caret to the present debeat to obtain a cursus velox. Valens needed the help 
of Heliodorus as a prompter, just as the emperor Claudius, after the arrest of 
Messalina, needed Narcissus: Tac. Ann. 1.35.2 praemonente Narcisso pauca 
verba fecit. 


Et quoniam longum est, quae cruciarius ille conflavit, hoc unum edisseram, 
quam praecipiti confidentia patriciatus columina ipsa pulsavit Léfstedt, 191, 
308 defended the text of V, printed by Seyfarth, arguing that there are sev- 
eral parallels for the juxtaposition of singular (longum) and plural (quae), 
but the problem is rather that we need a contrast to hoc unum, such as, 
for instance, pro multis in 22.10.5 sufficiet autem pro multis, quae clementer 
egit in litibus cognoscendis, hoc unum ponere, or ne latius evagemur in 27.3.7 
vanitatis autem eius exemplum, ne latius evagemur, hoc unum sufficiet poni. 
For that reason an insertion like Clark’s narrare omnia before hoc unum 
seems necessary. For cruciarius ‘gallows-bird’, cf. Sen. Con. 7.6.3 Egregium 
generum, in quo nihil est gloriosius quam quod inter cruciarios non est! Amm. 
uses conflare ‘to concoct’ only here. Cf. Cic. Q Rosc. 48 unde hoc totum duc- 
tum et conflatum mendacium est? Here again praeceps has the connotation 
of destructiveness, for which see ad §1 ipsa sortis (p. 75). Cf. also 20.11.16 in 
audaciam ruere praecipitem (p. 270) and 30.4.10 audacia praeceps. On the 
negative meaning of confidens and its derivatives see ad 20.4.18 (p. 100). As 
is noted ad 20.5.3 (p. 17), columen/culmen is regularly used of imperial dig- 
nity. Here and in 30.8.13 columina iustitiae prisca it denotes leading figures 
of the nobility and the jurisdiction respectively. The word patriciatus is a 
hapax in Amm., like the noun patricius (26.6.7; in 16.10.5 and 28.1.52 it is 
used adjectivally). As is noted ad 26.6.7 (p. 140; cf. further Mathisen, 1990 
and 1991), in the Later Empire the term patricius did not denote a function, 
but was a honorific title introduced by Constantine. For the metaphorical 
use of pulsare ‘to slander’, ‘to indict’ cf. 18.4.4 (ut) existimationem viri fortis 
invidia gravi pulsarent, 15.3.5 gravi mole criminis pulsabatur; TLL X 2.2608.71— 
2609.41. There is a note on the indicative in indirect questions ad 28.4.15 


(p. 197). 


quiex clandestinis, ut dictum est, regiorum confabulationibus immaniter arro- 
gans et ipsa vilitate ad facinus omne venalis Amma. refers to colloquiis ex aula 
regia...abstrusis in § 6 (p. 83). The word confabulatio is found only here in 
the Res Gestae. It belongs to Late Latin (TLL IV 169.38). The fact that the 
scholiast renders Hor. Carm. 1.9.19 lenesque susurri with confabulationes and 
Cypr. epist. 4.3.1 ipse concubitus, ipse conplexus, ipsa confabulatio et oscula- 
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tio suggest a connotation of intimacy. According to Amm. poverty and low 
birth predestine people to crime; see ad §1(p. 75) and cf. 26.10.3 paucis, quos 
vilitas et desperatio trudebat in scelus. 


egregium illud par consulum, Eusebium et Hypatium, germanos fratres, Con- 
stanti principis quondam affines, ad cupidinem altioris fortunae erectos et 
consuluisse et agitasse quaedam super imperio detulit Cf. for the expres- 
sion egregium par consulum Liv. 27.34.10 Egregium par consulum fore, si 
M. Livium C. Claudio collegam adiunxissent. Eusebius (PLRE I, Eusebius 40) 
and Hypatius (PLRE I, Hypatius 4), consuls in 359, were brothers of Euse- 
bia (PLRE I, Eusebia), the second wife of the former (quondam) emperor 
Constantius II. There are short notes on the term princeps ad 20.2.1 (p. 10) 
and 20.4.12 (p. 81). For germanus, “de fratribus (sororibus), qui ex iisdem 
parentibus orti sunt’, see TLL VI 2.1915.10sqq. In this book the adj. also 
occurs in 29.5.28. As was pointed out ad 21.6.4 (pp. 81-82), Eusebius and 
Hypatius doubtless owed their consulate to the influence of their sister (see 
now for the consulate in Late Antiquity apart from Bagnall et al., 1987: Cec- 
coni, 2007 and Sguaitamatti, 2012). For Amm.’s deep respect for the con- 
sulate see ad 22.7.1 (p. 69). Presumably, Eusebius and Hypatius were also 
indebted to Eusebia for becoming patricians (Kuhoff, 1983, 369 n. 69: “Auf- 
grund ihrer Kaiserverwandschaft mag den Briidern diese Ehrung verliehen 
worden sein”). See for Hypatius further below, ad § 16. As so often, the com- 
parative altior refers to imperial power; see ad §5 above (p. 82). Note the 
emphatic et...et: the ex-consuls had not just deliberated but also acted. 


addens itineri ad mendacium ficte constructo, quod Eusebio etiam principalia 
indumenta parata sint Seyfarth’s literal translation “im Hinblick auf eine 
Reise, die er zu seiner Liige noch falschlich erfand, fiigte er auch hinzu” is 
self-defeating. It is better to interpret iter metaphorically, as Viansino does in 
his Lexicon (1985 I, 776). It indicates the successive steps allegedly taken by 
Eusebius and Hypatius to reach the throne. The words ficte and constructo 
emphasize that the whole course of action is a fabrication of Heliodorus, 
based on phantasy. Ad mendacium is best taken with constructo, ‘fabri- 
cated for this false accusation’. Preparing a purple cloak means risking one’s 
life, so etiam is best taken as meaning ‘even’. Cf. for principalia indumenta, 
‘imperial robes’, 25.5.5 indumentis circumdatus principalibus (p. 187); see 
further 22.9.10 “purpureum sibi” inquit “indumentum ex serico pallio parat” 
(pp. 169-170), 25.10.14 indumentum regium (p. 337), 27.6.11 corona indumen- 
tisque supremae fortunae ornatum (p. 148). 
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quibus haustis aventer fremibundus et minax, cui nihil licére debuerat, quia 
omnia sibi licere etiam iniusta existimabat For metaphorical haurire “to 
drink in with the mind” (OLD 6) cf. Cic. Phil. 11.10 quid eum non sorbere 
animo, quid non haurire cogitatione, cuius sanguinem non bibere censetis? 
and Tac. Hist. 1.51.4 populationes agrorum, raptus penatium hauserunt animo 
with Damon’s note. Amm. uses aventer also in 18.5.6 (Antoninus) aventer 
suscipitur and 19.9.7 susceptusque aventer (Craugasius). The only parallel in 
another author is Sidon. epist. 2.2.2 contubernio nostro aventer insertus. In 
22.8.24 fremibundus ‘roaring’ is used of the river Phasis: fremebundis cursibus 
Colchos attingit (V's frumibundis points rather to fremibundis). As Adrien 
de Valois saw, the relative clause is inspired by Sen. de ira 3.12.7 nihil tibi 
liceat, dum irasceris. Quare? quia vis omnia licere. Amm. probably wrote 
debuerat instead of the grammatically correct debuit in order to obtain a 
cursus tardus. 


irremisse ab extremis regionum intervallis exhibitis omnibus, quos solutus le- 
gibus accusator perduci debere profunda securitate mandarat, suscipi quaes- 
tionem criminose praecépit The adverb irremisse is unique in classical and 
Late Latin. It is derived from remissus ‘lenient’ (OLD 5), therefore “inex- 
orably” (Rolfe) is correct. Amm. probably writes regionum intervallis in order 
to avoid the less elegant sequence ab extremis regionibus exhibitis omnibus. 
It seems best to take regionum as a gen. inversus, so that regionum intervallis 
would mean ‘distant regions’. In combination with extremis this adds up to 
‘from the ends of the world’ Cf. for Valens and his cronies summoning sus- 
pects from faraway places 29.1.25 modo non ab extremo Atlante magnorum 
criminum arguendos poscens aliquos exhiberi and 29.1.12 plures a disiunctis- 
simis regionibus trahebantur. For the juridical t.t. exhibere ‘to summon’ see 
ad 28.6.27 (p. 295). Heliodorus was given carte blanche (solutus legibus), so 
that he did not have to fear that he would be accused of calumnia, in case 
his accusations proved to be unfounded. 

The noun accusator, “der 6ffentliche Klager, Anklager, selten in Zivil- 
sachen, gew. in Kriminalsachen” (De Jonge ad 14.9.1 [p. 88]), occurs four 
more times in the Res Gestae: 14.1.5, 14.9.1, 14.9.6, 29.2.19. See for quaestio 
ad 29.3.7 (pp. 128-129). The adverb criminose is best taken with praecepit. 
Valens’ decision to start proceedings against Eusebius and Hypatius was 
criminal. The perfect form praecepit (V praecipit) is practically guaranteed 
by the cursus. 


cumque nodosis coartationibus aequitate diu calcata et nexibili asseveratione 
perditi nebulonis durante nullam confessionem exprimere tormenta gravia 
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potuissent ablegatosque ab omni huiusmodi conscientia ipsa viros ostenderet 
claros Heraeus’ convincing conjecture calcata for V’s iacta is based on 
21.13.13 (Julian) in noxam publicam conspiravit aequitate calcata. Heliodorus 
drives his victims into a corner with his knotted allegations (nodosis coar- 
tationibus), with complete disregard for justice (aequitate...calcata). Amm. 
uses the same metaphorical language in his digression on lawyers, who 
complicate and draw out legal proceedings: irresolubili nexu vincientes nego- 
tia...et nodosis quaestionibus de industria iudicia (‘the law courts’ or as an 
abstractum pro concreto ‘the judges’) circumscribunt (‘cheat’), quae, cum 
recte procedunt, delubra sunt aequitatis (30.4.13). The metaphor of chaining 
one’s opponent is already found in Hor. S. 2.3.69—71 adde Cicutae / nodosi 
tabulas; centum, mille adde catenas: / effugiet tamen haec sceleratus vincula 
Proteus (“add a hundred, a thousand of crafty Cicuta’s chains: still slippery 
Proteus will escape his bonds’, tr. Kline), which explains the nickname of the 
notorious informer Paulus Catena. The metaphor is derived from wrestling, 
as is clear from 15.3.4 about this infamous delator: mira inventorum sese vari- 
etate dispendens, ut in colluctationibus callere nimis quidam solent artifices 
palaestritae. 

In his indignation Amm. seems to trip over his tongue. Lindenbrog’s 
conjecture et nexibili for V’s et nixi vilia is palaeographically attractive, but 
at the same time daring, since there are no parallels for this adjective. Still, 
it fits the context beautifully if it is taken as an equivalent of nexilis ‘woven 
together’, ‘concatenated’ For asseveratio, “confident assertion” (OLD 1b), cf. 
Tacitus’ bitterly sarcastic phrase Ann. 4.19.3 multa adseveratione, quasi aut 
legibus cum Silio ageretur aut Varro consul aut illud res publica esset. Here 
the noun refers to Heliodorus’ unremitting (durante) allegations. In the only 
other occurrence in the Res Gestae (26.9.5) nebulo is used of the usurper 
Procopius. As to tormenta gravia, the present text is a clear example of the 
fact that in cases of usurpations and other forms of high treason even viri 
clari were subject to torture; see ad 26.10.5 (pp. 272-273) and 28.1.19 (p. 45). 
Eusebius and Hypatius were viri clari, not only because they were related to 
a former emperor, had been consuls and were patricians (§ 9), but also as 
members of a distinguished family (cf. §16 about Hypatius: qui et maiorum 
claritudini gloriae fuit). 

The verb ablegare is used in its literal sense in 28.1.21 ablegatus est in 
exsilium. Here it is used metaphorically as an equivalent of removere; TLL I 
105.71. Ipsa emphasizes conscientia. Eusebius and Hypatius had nothing 
to do with the conspiracy; they were not even aware of its existence. For 
this use of ipse see ad 29.5.47 (p. 208). If this interpretation of conscientia 
ipsa is correct, ostenderent should be read instead of ostenderet, as Rolfe 
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saw, with tormenta as subject. Alternative solutions have been proposed 
by Gelenius and Valesius, who read veritas ipsa and res ipsa respectively 
and kept ostenderet. These readings give excellent sense, but may not be 
strictly necessary. Naumann, 1891, 5-6 makes conscientia ipsa the subject 
of ostenderet, which is far less convincing and leaves ab omni huismodi 
standing on its own, which seems impossible (pace TLL 1105.65). 


calumniator quidem ita ut antea honorabiliter colebatur, illi vero exsilio et 
pecuniariis afflicti dispendiis paulo postea reddita sibi multa sunt revocati dig- 
nitatibus integris et splendore Heliodorus may have been protected against 
an accusation of calumnia, he was a calumniator nonetheless (the only other 
occurrence of the word in Amm. is 22.9.9). See for the respect with which he 
was treated before (ut antea) § 6-7 above. For colere cf. the sarcastic remark 
in 14.6.22 nec credi potest, qua obsequiorum diversitate coluntur homines sine 
liberis Romae. See for the penalty of exsilium and the concomitant confisca- 
tion of property 29.1.21 (p. 35). The noun multa ‘penalty’ is found only here 
in the Res Gestae. Elsewhere Amm. uses multatio, for instance 14.5.3 capite 
vel multatione bonorum aut insulari solitudine damnabatur. There is a note 
on the various shades of meaning of dignitas ad 20.4.20 (p. 103). Splendor is 
the personal distinction (OLD 5) enjoyed by high-ranking people. 


Nec tamen post haec tam paenitenda repressius actum est vel pudenter non 
reputante alta nimium potestate, quod recte institutis ne cum inimicorum 
quidem incommodis in delicta convenit ruere voluntaria As was noted by 
Hertz, 1874, 292 the combination repressius vel pudenter is borrowed from 
Gel. 12.11.5 ‘at si sciant’ inquit ‘homines nihil omnium rerum diutius posse 
celari, repressius pudentiusque peccabitur’. For paenitenda used adjectivally 
cf. Gel. 1.26.8 neque pudenda dico aut paenitenda. Valens is described as 
alta nimium potestas on account of § 10 cui nihil licere debuerat. The quod- 
clause seems also to be inspired by Gellius, who quotes Chrysippus as 
saying that the extent, to which people are driven by fate, depends on their 
individual qualities. People, whose ingenia are healthy, are less likely to be 
the victims of fate; sin vero sunt aspera et inscita et rudia nullisque artium 
bonarum adminiculis fulta (cf. 28.1.4)...sua...scaevitate et voluntario impetu 
in assidua delicta et in errores se ruunt (7.2.8). Apparently Valens belonged to 
the latter category. The words ne cum inimicorum quidem incommodis seem 
to be an addition by Amm. himself, meaning that it is unwise to provoke 
even an arch-enemy deliberately (voluntaria). Cf. Cic. Quinct. 8 Haec in 
homines alienissimos, denique inimicissimos viri boni faciunt et hominum 
existimationis et communis humanitatis causa, ut cum ipsi nihil alteri scientes 
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incommodarint nihil sibi iure incommodi cadere possit and Cic. Off: 1.25.88 nec 
vero audiendi qui graviter inimicis irascendum putabunt idque magnanimi et 
fortis viri esse censebunt; nihil enim laudabilius nihil magno et praeclaro viro 
dignius placabilitate atque clementia. 


nihilque sit tam deforme quam ad ardua imperii supercilia etiam acerbitatem 
naturae adiungi As Valesius saw, this is a free rendering of Cicero’s admo- 
nitions to his brother in Q fr. 1.1.37 nihil est tam deforme quam ad sum- 
mum imperium etiam acerbitatem naturae adiungere, “nothing looks so ill 
as the combination of natural acerbity and supreme power’, tr. Shackle- 
ton Bailey, which proves that Valesius’ deforme after tam is correct. For 
supreme power Amm. substitutes the arrogance that goes with it, thereby 
combining two human shortcomings, arrogance and irascibility. Cf. 16.12.4 
Chnodomarius, ardua subrigens supercilia ut saepe secundis rebus elatus and 
20.1.2 (Lupicinum) supercilia erigentem ut cornua (p. 6). 


sed Heliodoro incertum morbo an quadam excogitata vi mortuo—nolim di- 
cere: “utinam nec ipsa res loqueretur” All editors prefer Gelenius’ quadam 
to V’s aliqua, but it looks suspiciously like an instance of his classicizing ten- 
dency. Amm. does not distinguish sharply between quidam, quisquam and 
aliquis; Petschenig, 1889, 268; Szantyr 197. For excogitatus “fere i.q. ‘praeme- 
ditatus’, ‘consulto praeparatus’” see TLL V 2.1276.37sqq. The words “utinam 
nec ipsa res loqueretur!” refer to what follows. It would be better therefore 
to read nolim dicere; utinam nec ipsa res loqueretur and to put a colon after 
loqueretur. The phrase may be compared to 28.1.1 (clades) quas obliterasset 
utinam iuge silentium, ne forte paria quandoque temptentur (pp. 5-6). Amm. 
would rather not speak about the humiliation of Eusebius and Hypatius, but 
it is useless to ignore it, since the facts are generally known and speak for 
themselves. Similar expressions in Cicero are Mil. 53 res loquitur ipsa, ibid. 66 
ut eo tacente res ipsa loqueretur, Fam. 15.11.1 Quantae curae tibi meus honos 
fuerit..., etsi res ipsa loquebatur, cognovi tamen ex meorum omnium litteris. 
More examples in Otto, 1890, 297. 


funus eius per vespillones elatum pullati praecedere honorati complures, inter 
quos et fratres iussi sunt consulares Gelenius corrected procedere to prae- 
cedere, which is indeed the appropriate verb for this mark of honour; cf. Verg. 
A. 11.94 omnis longe comitum praecesserat ordo (sc. the bier of Pallas); Tac. 
Ann. 3.2.2 praecedebant incompta signa, versi fasces (Germanicus); TLL X 
2.404.44—51. As regards the form of the verb as it stands, it can only be inter- 
preted as an historical infinitive. V has four such infinitives in the whole 
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of the Res Gestae. This is the only one which is accepted by Clark, in the 
Teubneriana and in the Budé-edition. The fact that the phenomenon is so 
rare makes it unlikely that Amm. made use of the historical infinitive at all. 
Accursius, who conjectured processere, was therefore probably on the right 
track. See ad 27.10.13 (p. 247), 29.3.7 (p. 130) and for the possible reason why 
Amm. avoided the historical infinitive Den Boeft, 1992, 17. 

Although the funeral of Heliodorus was evidently accompanied by great 
pomp and circumstance, and must have been organised as a funus pu- 
blicum (for which see e.g. Wesch-Klein, 1993; Kierdorf, 1998; Schrumpf, 2006, 
36-42), Amm. uses the disparaging term vespillo ‘corpse-bearer’,, probably 
inspired by Suet. Dom. 17.3 cadaver eius populari sandapila (a pauper’s bier) 
per vispillones exportatum or Eutr. 7.23.6 funus eius ingenti dedecore per 
vespillones exportatum et ignobiliter est sepultum (also about Domitian). The 
adj. pullatus is used of poor people, or, as here, of people in mourning; cf. 
Juv. 3.212—213 si magna Assaraci cecidit domus, horrida mater, / pullati pro- 
ceres (“some millionnaire’s mansion is gutted, women rend their garments, 
top people put on mourning”, tr. Green). Putting on dark clothing when 
in mourning was conventional: e.g. Cic. Vat. 31 cum toga pulla, D.H. 5.17.2 
gatdv ecOita AaBwv, D.C. 55.8.5; cf. Marquardt, 18867, 356 n. 10 and Hope, 
2009, 72 with n. 10 on pp. 202-203. See for honorati ad 29.1.9 (p. 20). The 
fratres...consulares are of course the brothers mentioned before in this chap- 
ter: egregium illud par consulum, Eusebium et Hypatium germanos fratres 
(29.2.9). For consularis “de eo, qui consulatu functus est, tam. subst. quam 
adiect.” see TLL IV 571.56sqq.; for its use as a noun cf. also ad § 15 below. 


ibitunc rectoris imperii caries tota stoliditatis apertius est profanata Valens is 
also called rector in 30.1.4, 30.2.7 and 31.13.16. See for this word ad 20.1.1 (p. 4). 
Again Amm. seems to be tripping over his tongue with indignation. For the 
gen. identitatis caries stoliditatis ‘degenerate stupidity’ cf. 28.4.31 neglegen- 
tiae...caries. The comparative apertius is expressive (‘nakedly’). Profanare 
seems to be used primarily in the sense of ‘to bring something into the open, 
as in Symm. Or. 1.14 Nondum adulta rerum a te (Valentinian) gestarum pro- 
fano monumenta (‘I reveal as yet only your achievements from the period 
before you reached maturity’) but the “notio impietatis” (TLL X 2.1661.9) is 
unmistakably present. Hamilton's translation “This act of stupidity clearly 
revealed the utter rottenness of the emperor’s rule” admirably brings out 
Amm_s indignation. 


qui cum abstinere inconsolabili malo rogaretur obnixe, inflexibilis mansit, ut 
videretur aures occlusisse ceris quasi scopulos Sirenios transgressurus The 
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adj. inconsolabilis is extremely rare. It occurs just once in classical Latin, 
Ov. Met. 5.426—427 inconsolabile vulnus / mente gerit tacita. The ‘insult that 
could not be allayed’ consisted in the obligation for the ex-consuls to pay 
their respect to a vulgar upstart, who had almost succeeded in destroying 
their wealth and status. For rogare with infinitive see ad 29.5.22 secutusque 
(p. 182). Obnixe in the sense of pertinaciter is found also in 24.2.1. Hormis- 
dae...colloquia petentes obnixe. The story about Odysseus, who filled the ears 
of his comrades with wax, so that they would not be tempted by the songs 
of the Sirens, is also alluded to in 27.1.6 aures eius non cera, sed plumbo vide- 
bantur obstructae (p. 265) and 30.5.7 tamquam auribus cera illitis. Amm. likes 
to introduce comparisons with ut videretur or ut putes, cf. 28.1.46 ut taurus 
eisolus deesse videretur Agrigentinus; 28.4.13 ut deesse solus magister ludi lit- 
terarii videretur; 28.4.34 ut discissarum pecudum exta rimari cum anatomicis 
Democritum putes docentem. 


superatus tamen precibus destinatis tandem nudatis capitibus infaustam bus- 
tuarii libitinam ad usque sepulchrum incedentes et pedibus, quosdam etiam 
complicatis articulis praeire mandavit There is a note on destinatus ‘persis- 
tent’ and derivatives ad 20.11 7 (p. 87). The only concession Valens is willing 
to make concerns the moumning attire (pullati). The nobles are not obliged to 
wear drab clothes, but are nevertheless compelled to demean themselves by 
walking bareheaded and discalced (see below and note the hyperbaton of et 
pedibus to obtain a cursus planus) before the bier of Heliodorus, thus repeat- 
ing the honour paid to men of the stature of Caesar and Augustus: Suet. Jul. 
84.3 lectum pro rostris in forum magistratus et honoribus functi detulerunt; 
Aug. 100.4 reliquias legerunt primores equestris ordinis tunicati et discincti 
pedibusque nudis ac Mausoleo condiderunt. See Marquardt, 18867, 355-356. 
‘Discalced’ is probably better than ‘barefoot’. The patricii were not allowed to 
wear their dark red calcei, but had to wear soleae, which left the upper foot 
uncovered. Cf. Gel. 13.22.5 omnia...quibus plantarum calces tantum infimae 
teguntur, cetera prope nuda...sunt, “soleas” dixerunt (“all kinds of foot-gear 
which cover only the bottom of the soles, leaving the rest almost bare...are 
called soleae’, tr. Rolfe). Salmasius, in his note ad HA Cc. 4.6 points out that 
the words nudis pedibus are the equivalent of BAattac...bmodedepevoc (‘wear- 
ing slippers’) in the corresponding passage in D.C. 78.4.3. Precibus destinatis 
is a variation of rogaretur obnixe in the preceding sentence. Bustuarius, 
which originally denotes a gladiator who fights in funeral games, becomes 
an expression of utter contempt, see ad 28.1.12 (p. 30), where it is used for the 
despicable delator Leo. The same association of ideas is found in connection 
with that other notorious delator, Paulus Catena: 19.12.1 /anista ex commerciis 
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Libitinae vel ludi, “a trainer from the business of funeral games or the cir- 
cus’, tr. Hamilton. Libitina, the goddess of funerals is used as a metonymy 
for the bier. There is an impressive note by Valesius on complicatis articulis, 
the clasping of hands (sometimes over the knees) as a gesture of distress, 
in which he quotes inter alia Apul. Met. 3.1 palmulis in alternas digitorum 
vicissitudines super genua conexis sic grabattum cossim insidens ubertim fle- 
bam (“(with) my hands clasped over my knees with fingers interlocked, I was 
squatting on my bed and wept floods of tears’, tr. Walsh). Cf. also Petr. 17.3 
manibus inter se usque ad articulorum strepitum constrictis, “wringing her 
hands till the finger joints cracked”, tr. Allison and August. Conf. 8.8 si vulsi 
capillum, si percussi frontem, si consertis digitis amplexatus sum genu, quia 
volui, feci. See Sittl, 1890, 23 and Corbeill, 2004, 77-80. 


horret nunc reminisci, quo iustitio humilitati tot rerum apices visebantur et 
praecipue consulares post scipiones et trabeas et fastorum monumenta mun- 
dana For impersonal horret see Lofstedt, 1911, 45 and Szantyr 349 and 416, 
who quotes Cypr. epist. 73.5 1 quod aut horret aut pudet nosse and Oros. hist. 
7.4.10 referre singillatim facta eius horret animus pudetque. The term iusti- 
tium denotes a “cessation of judicial and all other public business” (OLD), 
either as a sign of mourning or, as here, in a lawless situation; cf. 28.1.15 
cum iustitium esse, quod timebatur, non iudicium aperte constaret (p. 36). 
The verb humilitare is not found before the fourth century. Amm. uses apex 
in its metaphorical sense for his favourite city: 22.9.14 Antiochiam, orientis 
apicem pulchrum (p. 176). Applied to people, it refers to the praetorian pre- 
fects in 21.16.2 ut honorum omnium apicem priscae reverentiae more praefec- 
tos semper suspexere praetorianos (p. 247) and to the emperors themselves 
in 30.8.10 utque sunt dignitatum apices maximi. For the unspecified attribute 
rerum cf. 29.1.34 honoratorum inducitur globus vertices ipsos continens rerum. 
Amm. uses the noun consularis either in the sense of ‘ex-consul’, as here and 
in e.g. 21.6.4 (p. 82), or in that of ‘provincial governor’ (cf. e.g. 28.1.26 Sphalan- 
gio, Baeticae consulari); in § 13 above the word is used adjectivally. The scipio 
(a hapax in Amm.) or sceptrum was an ivory staff with at the top the figure 
of an eagle (cf. e.g. Liv. 5.41.9 scipione eburneo; V. Max. 4.4.5 eburneo scipione; 
Juv. 10.43 volucrem, sceptro quae surgit eburno). Originally it was carried by 
the victorious general whom the senate had granted a triumph; Versnel, 1970, 
59-60, cf. Cassiod. var. 6.1.6 validam manum victoriali scipione nobilita. Later 
it was one of the insignia of the consul: Juv. 10.43 just quoted, HA A 13.4 nam 
te consulem hodie designo, scripturus ad senatum ut tibi deputet scipionem, 
deputet etiam fasces, Prud. c. Symm. 1.349 post trabeas et eburnam aquilam 
sellamque curulem, “after he has worn robes of state, held the ivory eagle, 
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and sat on the curule chair’, tr. Thomson. Cf. Sguaitamatti, 2012, 26-27. For 
the trabea see ad 21.10.8 (p. 145). The greatest honour for the consuls was that 
they gave their name to the year. This is expressed by fastorum monumenta 
mundana, ‘whose names are known all over the world because they are men- 
tioned in the fast/’. For the late antique fasti (Amm. uses this word also in 
16.1.1 in collegium fastorum a consule octiens Augusto ascitus) see Bagnall et 
al., 1987, 47-57, who say on p. 47: “Only one consular list engraved on stone 
(common in the early empire) has so far been found, the Fasti Celeni...But a 
great many have been preserved by MS tradition”. For mundanus cf. 14.6.3 in 
mundanum fulgorem and 22.9.1 velut mundanam cornucopiam Fortuna ges- 
tans (pp. 149-150). 


inter quos omnes adolescentia et virtutum pulchritudine commendabilis nos- 
ter Hypatius praeminebat, vir quieti placidique consilii At first sight adoles- 
centia does not seem appropriate for a man who had been consul fifteen 
years ago, but, as was mentioned ad 29.1.17 (p. 31), men well over forty could 
sometimes be called adolescentes, and Hypatius and his brother Eusebius 
may well have been appointed to the consulate at a very young age, being the 
brothers of emperor Constantius’ wife Eusebia (§ 9, p. 89). Itseems therefore 
best to keep the text as it stands. For adolescentia...commendabilis cf. 14.1.3 
(about the sons of Ursicinus) decore corporum favorabiles et aetate, and for 
the phrase as a whole 30.7.4 Cuius (sc. patris) meritis Valentinianus ab ine- 
unte adolescentia commendabilis contextu suarum quoque suffragante virtu- 
tum. 

Amm_’s words here, noster Hypatius, have attracted much attention. Some 
scholars argue, rightly in our view, that Hypatius, like Amm., hailed from 
Antioch. So e.g. Matthews, 1994, 256-257 and Sabbah, 1997, 101 n. 71, referring 
to the context of Amm.’s words. Note, however, that Barnes 60, who does 
not believe that Amm. was a native of Antioch, thinks that “Ammianus’ 
praise of noster Hypatius...reflects friendship, not community of origin” 
and calls Hypatius “a native of Thessalonica, who lived in Antioch while 
Ammianus resided there”. But, as Fornara (1992, 339), who like Barnes rejects 
an Antiochene origin for Amm., states, “unfortunately, it is at best only a 
conjecture that Hypatius was a native of Thessalonica in Macedonia, the 
birthplace of his father”. 


honestatem lenium morum velut ad perpendiculum librans, qui et maiorum 
claritudini gloriae fuit et ipse posteritatem mirandis actibus praefecturae ge- 
minae decoravit As was pointed out ad 28.6.29 (p. 299), the use of the gen. 
inversus enables Amm. to add two characteristics to Hypatius’ mores. He 
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scrupulously maintained the balance between dignity and amiability, just 
like Julian, who is portrayed as civilitati admodum studens, tantum sibi arro- 
gans, quantum a contemptu et insolentia distare existimabat (25.4.7). Cf. also 
agens pro moribus lenius (26.8.12, p. 232). For expressions with perpendicu- 
lum cf. 14.8.1 (the cities in Palestine exactly balance each other out) sibi 
vicissim velut ad perpendiculum aemulas and see ad 20.3.10 (p. 43). Hypatius’ 
father (PLRE I, Eusebius 39) had been magister equitum et peditum and con- 
sul posterior, which justifies Amm.'s phrase qui... maiorum claritudini gloriae 
fuit (cf. viros...claros in §11). As to praefecturae geminae, Hypatius was PVR 
in 379 and PPO Italiae et Illyrici in 382-383. 


Accesserat hoc quoque eodem tempore ad Valentis ceteras laudes, quod, cum 
in altis ita saeviret infeste, ut poenarum maiores aegre ferret finiri cum morte 
dolores The tone remains sarcastic. Sabbah 448 n. 151 aptly calls this “une 
panégyrique a rebours”. For aus in the sense of ‘praiseworthy thing’, ‘merit’ 
(OLD 3b) cf. 21.16.14 eminere inter praecipuas laudes; 27.6.8 familiae suae 
laudibus maiorumque factis praestantibus; Plin. Ep. 3.18.7 accedet ergo hoc 
quoque laudibus principis nostri may have provided the model. As a rule, the 
verb saevire is used either absolutely, or followed by in + acc., as in 26.10.6 
saevitum est in multos, which makes it tempting to read in alios. However, 
in aliis, ‘when other men were concerned; is found also in 14.1.4 and 14.5.5, 
so V’s reading must be kept. Ita is best taken with infeste and refers to 
what follows: ‘so cruelly, that’. After poenarum V has maturis followed by 
a lacuna of eight or nine letters. Many emendations have been proposed, 
none of which is convincing. Suetonius provides the solution. In Tib. 61.5 
the author illustrates Tiberius’ cruelty: mori volentibus vis adhibita vivendi 
and goes on to say: in recognoscendis custodiis (prisoners) precanti cuidam 
poenae maturitatem respondit: nondum tecum in gratiam redii (‘I have not yet 
become reconciled with yow’). This strongly suggests that we should read ut 
poenarum maturitate aegre ferret finiri dolores ‘that he could not bear the 
pain to be stopped by a speedy end to the torture’. A similar cruelty was 
shown by Constantius, 21.16.9 mortemque longius in puniendis quibusdam, 
si natura permitteret, conabatur extendi. 


Numerium tribunum, malitia quendam exsuperantem, isdem diebus convic- 
tum confessumque, quod exsecto vivae mulieris ventre atque intempestivo par- 
tu extracto infernis manibus excitis de permutatione imperii consulere ausus 
est Nothing further is known about Numerius (PLRE I, Numerius 2). His 
name is a conjecture by Heraeus. V reads Num (with an abbreviation line 
over the m); Gelenius has Pollentianus, which is accepted by e.g. Santos Yan- 
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guas, 2010, 219. As Lenski, 2002, 229 saw, the man must have been a military 
tribune; there are notes on tribunus ad 22.1.2 (p. 200), 23.3.9 (p. 53), 24-3. 
(p. 71). For tribunes in general in Amm. see Castillo, 2004. The suggestion 
of Angliviel de la Beaumelle n. 84 and Szidat, 2010, 391 that he might have 
been a tribunus et notarius is at odds with Amm.’s idiom. Amm. either uses 
the term tribunus et notarius (or notarius et tribunus) in full, or he speaks of 
notarii, not of tribuni; cf. 17.14.3 and 26.6.1 about Procopius; 20.4.2 and 20.4.11 
about Decentius; 28.6.12, 19 and 21 about Palladius. 

Amm. uses malitia only here. The phrase is probably inspired by Cic. Tusc. 
4.77, who quotes Enn. scen. 222-223: ‘Quis homo te exsuperavit usquam gen- 
tium impudentia?’ / ‘Quis autem malitia te?’. The combination of convincere 
and confiteri is also found in 26.3.3, where it is followed by an Acl: Hila- 
rinum aurigam convictum atque confessum vixdum pubescentem filium suum 
venefico tradidisse. There is a note on necromancy ad 28.1.7 on p. 19. Apart 
from the places mentioned there the phenomenon is also mentioned in Cic. 
Vat. 14 cum puerorum extis deos manis mactare soleas, ‘since you are used 
to honouring the gods of the nether world with the innards of young chil- 
dren’. For the added horror of taking an unborn infant from the womb while 
the mother is still alive, the only parallel seems to be Eus. fe. 8.14.5 (about 
Maxentius) toté Lev yuvatuas eynduovac avacy{Zovtos, tote 5é veoyvav onAdy- 
xva Boepadv Stepevvwpevov...emt Satpovwv mpoxAnoets (‘at one time ripping 
up pregnant women, at another scrutinizing the entrails of newborn chil- 
dren...in order to call up the demons’). Embryos were considered especially 
valuable, because their organs were pure, since embryos were untouched 
by emotions, Hopfner I § 384-385 and 638-639. Amm. uses the adj. intem- 
pestivus twenty times with the meaning ‘untimely’, ‘inappropriate’; the only 
parallel for the present sense ‘immature’, is in the short digression on the 
love of the palm trees 24.3.13 abortus vitio fetus amittit intempestivos (p. 96). 
As was stated ad 20.5.3 (p. 118) permutatio is often used for a change of ruler. 
It was, of course, strictly forbidden to inquire into such matters. Whoever 
did so was guilty of lése-majesté, which was punishable by death. See on the 
crimen maiestatis ad 29.1.6 (p. 15) and for consulere in this context ad 29.1.7 


(p. 16). 


familiaritatis contuitu ordine omni mussante abire iussit illaesum salutem et 
invidendas opes et militiae statum integrum retenturum Although contuitu 
is attested as a kind of preposition in the sense of “quod attinet ad” (or rather 
‘in view of’) in TLL IV 796.3-—7, it must be noted that in the other five occur- 
rences of contuitu in the Res Gestae the noun has its normal meaning ‘view’ 
or ‘sight’. Gelenius printed familiaritatis eius (V has familiaritateeis) intuitu, 
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which is very attractive because intuitu + gen. is often found in a juridical 
context (TLL VII 2.98.4.sqq.) in phrases like humanitatis—, pietatis intuitu. 
However, since there are no parallels for intuitu in the Res Gestae, the text 
must be left as it is. For ordo see ad 20.5.7 (p. 125); here the curiales of Antioch 
are meant. So, rightly, Sabbah: “la curie toute entiére’, as in 14.7.2 Antiochen- 
sis ordinis vertices and 22.14.2 Antiochensi ordine...monstrante; cf. in munici- 
pali ordine in 18.10.1 and municipalium ordinum in 21.12.23 and 25.4.21. Trans- 
lators sometimes misleadingly speak of “the whole Senate” (Rolfe), “tutto 
il Senato” (Viansino), “dell’ intero ordine senatorio” (Caltabiano), as if the 
Senate of Rome or that of Constantinople were meant, but, as Schlinkert, 
1996, 166 correctly notes: “es fehlt (sc. in the Res Gestae) bei ordo durchweg 
der explizite Bezug auf die Senatoren’. A similar muted protest is reported 
in 14.7.8, when Serenianus, who was also found guilty of magical practices, 
got off scot-free modo non reclamante publico vigore (“though the strength 
of public opinion almost resulted in a demonstration’, tr. Hamilton). The 
expression illaesus abire is found for the first time in Ps. Tib. 4.3.17, and in 
a juridical context in Tert. apol. 27.2; Cassiod. in psalm. 104. For invidendus 
used as an adj. cf. 17.4.3 (Cambyses invaded Egypt) ut opes exinde raperet 
invidendas; Hor. Carm. 3.1.45-46 cur invidendis postibus... / moliar atrium? 
with Nisbet & Rudd; TLL VII 2.196.42-57. See for militia ad 20.2.5 (p. 20) and 


22.7.5 (p. 78). 


O praeclara informatio doctrinarum munere caelesti indulta felicibus, quae vel 
vitiosas naturas saepe excoluisti! As Sabbah 543 observes, Amm. uses the 
rhetorical figure of apostrophe sparingly, to mark the peaks, or, as here, the 
low points in his narrative: 18.6.23 quo usque nobis..., Graecia fabulosa, narra- 
bis; 25.9.7 Tu hoc loco, Fortuna orbis Romani, merito incusaris; 31.8.8 ingenuus 
paulo ante dives et liber, de te Fortuna ut inclementi querebatur et caeca. For 
the emotive interjection ‘o’, which is absent from classical historiography, 
see ad 25.3.15 (p. 88). The phrasing of this solemn invocation is inspired by 
Cicero, who has no fewer than seventeen exclamations beginning with o 
and forms of praeclarus, all of them in the accusative. In TLL VII 1.1474.39- 
41 doctrinarum is correctly interpreted as a gen. inhaerentiae or identitatis, 
for which see ad 22.12.7 (p. 222). Kelly 312 translates “moulding of learn- 
ing” and rightly observes that Julian, the philosophical emperor is, without 
being named, evoked as the opposite of Valens with his subagreste ingenium 
(30.4.2). The only quotation from Amm. in Antiquity concerns the participle 
indultus, Prisc. gramm. 11.487.1 ut indulsi indulsum vel indultum, unde Mar- 
cellinus rerum gestarum XIV tamquam licentia crudelitati indulta (14.1.4). The 
relative clause is again inspired by Cicero’s long letter to his brother Quin- 
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tus, Q. fr. 1.1.7 ea autem adhibita doctrina est quae vel vitiosissimam naturam 
excolere possit, “instruction such as yours might lend some grace even to the 
most faulty of natures” (tr. Shackleton Bailey). Amm. must have read this 
letter very attentively; see ad 26.2.9 (p. 54 and 55), 28.1.40 (p. 83) and 29.2.12 
(p. 93). Note the change from the subjunctive excolere possit to excoluisti, 
which makes the statement more forceful. 


quanta in illa caligine temporum correxisses, si Valenti scire per te licuisset 
nihil aliud esse imperium, ut sapientes definiunt, nisi curam salutis alienae 
For quanta = quam multa see Szantyr 207. The gen. inversus caligine tem- 
porum, ‘dark times’, for which see ad 20.6.7 (p. 146) and 22.4.5 (p. 43), is in 
keeping with the elevated style of this section. Cf. 29.2.4 omnes ea tempes- 
tate velut in Cimmeriis tenebris reptabamus (p. 80). The contrast with Julian 
becomes even more pronounced here. In his farewell speech, as reported by 
Amm., Julian had said iusti esse finem imperti oboedientium commodum et 
salutem, 25.3.18 (pp. 95-96), which is again strongly reminiscent of Cicero's 
letter to his brother, where Cicero says that the aim of a responsible leader 
is eorum quibus praesit commodis utilitatique servire (Q. fr. 1.1.24). For the 
phrase ut sapientes (‘philosophers’) definiunt see ad 26.2.9 (p. 55). Accord- 
ing to Sabbah Ammz. is also thinking of Themistius, who expresses the same 
thought more than once, for instance in Or. 13.12, 171¢, BactAéws A€yw BovaAny, 
hs Epyov 16 owleww tod drnyxdoue. 


bonique esse moderatoris restringere potestatem, resistere cupiditati omnium 
rerum et implacabilibus iracundiis nosseque, ut Caesar dictator aiebat, mise- 
rum esse instrumentum senectuti recordationem crudelitatis Cic. Q. fr.14 
remains the subtext of this section; cf. § 7 tu...cum omnium rerum cupiditati 
resistes, § 38 te illud admoneo ut...meditere resistendum esse iracundiae and 
§ 39 nam si implacabiles iracundiae sunt, summa est acerbitas. For Valens’ 
iracundia cf. 29.1.20 (p. 34) and 27. The statement ascribed to Caesar cannot 
be traced in the extant works of the dictator. Apart from this section Julius 
Caesar is mentioned five times in the Res Gestae: 15.1.6, 21.16.13 (p. 263), 
22.16.13, 25.2.3 (p. 45) and 28.4.18 (p. 200). In 15.1.6 and 22.16.13 he is, as in the 
present text, called dictator. Broughton, 1952, 256-257, 272, 294-295, 305- 
306, 317-318 (cf. Broughton, 1986, 106-108) lists the testimonia for the five 
dictatorships Caesar held, in 49, 48-47, 46-45, 45-44 and 44BC. 

For instrumentum ‘equipment, ‘means’ cf. 16.1.2 instrumenta omnia me- 
diocris ingenii, si suffecerint, commoturus; 28.6.6 ita enormibus instrumentis 
remedia quaerere damnorum. Valesius compares Ast. Am. hom. 3.8.3 Txpdv 
EMOSlov H ALaotia TH dvayxaloav MopEevoLevw TopEtay, ‘sin is a bitter asset on 
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our fated voyage’, which looks like a christianized version of this maxim. It is 
easier to find positive versions of the same thought, such as Men. fr. 471-472 
yaxdordy y’ y xpnototys / mpds TaVTE Kai PavUactov EPddtov Biw, ‘goodness is 
a blessed and wonderful asset in every respect on our way through life’. 


ideoque de vita et spiritu hominis, qui pars mundi est et animantium numerum 
complet, laturum sententiam diu multumque cunctari oportere nec praecipiti 
studio, ubi irrevocabile factum est, agitari, ut exemplum est illud antiquitati 
admodum notum Here Amm. comes to his conclusion: a good ruler must 
never make an overhasty decision in matters of life and death. A human 
being is not just an isolated individual, but an integral part of the cosmos 
and of life in general. The implication of this would be that a crime against 
an individual is an infringement on the cosmic order. In order to make 
this fundamental point, Amm. adds the words et spiritu to de vita, which 
enables him to bring the idea into play that the human soul is akin to, 
or even part of, the world soul. Amm. has expressed this thought before, 
in 18.3.8 homines..., quorum mentes cognatas caelestibus arbitramur and in 
his digression on divinatio, implicitly in 21.1.8 (p. 14), explicitly in 21.1.1 sol 
enim, ut aiunt physici, mens mundi nostras mentes ex sese velut scintillas 
diffunditans (pp. 19-20, where Macr. comm. 1.6.20 is quoted: mundi anima 
quae animarum omnium fons est). Juv. manages to squeeze this lesson into 
one line: 6.221 nulla umquam de morte hominis cunctatio longa est. The use 
of the passive agitari is entirely functional: one should not let oneself be 
“carried away by headlong passion” (tr. Rolfe). For the use of exempla by 
Amm., see the literature cited ad 25.3.13 (p. 83), to which Felmy, 1999 and 
Kelly 256-295 can be added. 


apud proconsulem Asiae Dolabellam Smyrnaea mulier subolem propriam et 
maritum venenis necasse confessa, quod filium e matrimonio priore suscep- 
tum occiderint This anecdote is told by V. Max. 8.1 amb. 2 and Gel. 12.7. 
It has an interesting literary afterlife: the story is taken up by e.g. John of 
Salisbury, Rabelais, Montaigne, and Robert Browning in his poem The Ring 
and the Book (cf. Holford-Strevens, 2001). Gellius must be Amm_/’s source, 
since he offers four details which are not found in Valerius Maximus but 
which are present in Amm.: 1) the use of poison by the woman, 2) that 
she had confessed the crime, 3) Dolabella’s consultation of the consilium 
and 4) that Dolabella referred the case to the Areopagus out of respect 
for this court. Amm. does not transmit the proconsul’s praenomen, unlike 
Gellius and Valerius, who speak of Cn. Dolabella (Gellius) and P. Dola- 
bella (Valerius Maximus). No Cnaeus Cornelius Dolabella figures among the 
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proconsuls of Asia, but a Publius Cornelius Dolabella does, in 68 or 67BC 
(Broughton, 1952, 139, 142 n. 9; 1986, 65; cf. Badian, 1965, 50 and Broughton, 
1990, 73-74). For veneficae among the Romans see the examples in Kauf- 
man, 1932 (who does not mention the woman of Smyrna), for the juridical 
aspects of the case Campanile, 2004, 159-162. The Latin of this section reads 
smoothly thanks to the efforts of Heraeus. A lacuna of eleven letters is indi- 
cated in V between myrna and propriam. Heraeus’ mulier subolem is open 
to doubt, because Amm. uses suboles always collectively, as in 16.10.19. tanta 
tamque diligens opera navabatur, ne fortissimi viri suboles appareret; 24.1.10 
cum numerosa subole. A better solution would be to print Gelenius’ filium 
proprium. Heraeus’ e matrimonio priore susceptum occiderint is also dubi- 
ous, because Amm. does not use suscipere in the sense of ‘to accept a child 
(into the family). Gelenius writes occisum comperisset in accordance with 
Valerius Maximus. A comparison with Gellius’ text guoniam idem illi mari- 
tus et filius alterum filium mulieris, ex viro priore genitum,...occidissent would 
lead to e matrimonio priore genitum occidissent. 


et comperendinata, cum consilium, ad quod res ex more delata est, anceps, 
quid inter ultionem et scelus statui debeat, haesitaret For comperendinare ‘to 
adjourn (the trial of) a person’ see TLL III 2051.13 sqq., where Cic. Ver. 1.20 is 
quoted: ut...nemo istum comperendinatum, sed condemnatum iudicaret. The 
comperendinatio is added by Amm. to Gellius’ story on his own account, 
whereas he had found Dolabella’s advisers (see for consilium “metonymice, 
res pro persona i.q. consiliarius’, TLL IV 453.8sqq.) mentioned in his source. 
“In the provinces all criminal trials we know of in the Republican age were, 
with one exception, tried by the governor with a consilium” (Jones, 1972, 
83; the one exception: Cic. Ver. 4.100). For deferre ad consilium cf. Caes. 
Gal. 3.23.8 re ad consilium delata, ubi omnes idem sentire intellexit. What the 
woman had done could either be seen as a justifiable act of revenge or as 
a crime. Amm.s sentence looks like a contamination of anceps quid statui 
deberet and inter ultionem et scelus haesitaret. Amm. probably wrote debeat 
instead of deberet in order to obtain a regular cursus (velox). 


ad Areopagitas missa est, Athenienses iudices tristiores, quorum aequitas deo- 
rum quoque iurgia dicitur distinxisse Although in Roman times the council 
of the Areopagus was “the actual ruling body for the city probably in imita- 
tion of the Senate of Rome” (Geagan, 1979, 378), it also still functioned as a 
court of justice, as e.g. Tac. Ann. 2.55.2 proves. See for Rome and the Areopa- 
gus in the first place Rawson, 1991, esp. 459-467; cf. further Aalders, 1980. In 
Amm. the adj. tristis denotes old-fashioned severity. As a judge Julian was 
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iudicibus Cassiis tristior et Lycurgis (22.9.9, p. 167). Amm.’s remark that the 
Areopagites had arbitrated in disputes among the gods is another addition 
to the story as told by Gellius. Amm. may have thought of the case of Posei- 
don versus Ares, when Ares had killed Poseidon’s son Halirrhotius in revenge 
for the rape of Ares’ daughter Alcippe (e.g. Paus. 1.21.4; Apollod. 3.14.2) or of 
that of Orestes, whom Apollo defended against the Furies after Orestes had 
killed his mother (e.g. A. Eu. 681 sqq.). Lindenbrog suggests that Amm. drew 
on Varro, just like Augustine in C.D. 18.10: tantam Neptuni et Minervae litem 
suis litteris inserit (Varro)..., ut...inter eos iudicare nec Apollo consultus au- 
deret, sed deorum iurgium (!) finiendum...ad homines mitteret. For aequitas 
in the Res Gestae see Brandt, 1999, 295-308 and for distinguere in a juridical 
sense, ‘to settle’, see TLL V 1527.21-28. 


hi causa cognita centesimo post anno cum accusatore mulierem adesse 
iusserunt, ne aut absolverent veneficam aut ultrix necessitudinum puniretur 
Amm. ends the anecdote about the Areopagus with a fine chiasmus, which 
strongly suggests that Gelenius’ veneficam is better than Valesius’ veneficium 
(although that word is used in Gellius), because of the opposition venefica— 
ultrix. Mratschek, 2007, 286 wonders how far the “Areopagus principle” 
might reasonably be thought to apply to the circumstances in Antioch, and 
whether the Athenian judges would have called for an adjournment in the 
case of Theodorus c.s. However, this seems to be beside the point. Amm. 
inserts the anecdote in order to demonstrate that even a seemingly absurd 
adjournment is better than a overhasty decision in a matter of life and death. 
It is part of Amm.’s judgment of Valens’ behaviour as a judge, not of the mer- 
its of the case against the conspirators. As to accusator, the procedure of 
criminal trials in the provinces was modelled on that in Rome: “The gov- 
ernor did not initiate a case, but received charges from private accusers” 
(Jones, 1972, 83); in this case the accuser no doubt was one of the blood 
relations of the woman’s deceased husband; see for the term accusator also 
above, ad § 10 (p. 90). 


Post commissa iniquitatibus variis ante dicta et impressas foede corporibus 
liberis, quae supervixerant, notas inconivus Iustitiae oculus, arbiter et vindex 
perpetuus rerum, vigilavit attente Amm. has a predilection for the ‘domi- 
nant’ participle, see ad 29.5.2 (p. 154). There is note on ante dictus ad 27.6.3 
(p. 135). Even if people had survived the interrogations, they bore the shame- 
ful marks of torture on their bodies; cf. Petr. 105.11 vera enim stigmata cre- 
debat captivorum frontibus impressa; TLL VII 1.682.60—65. So far Amm. has 
mentioned torture in no fewer than six sections of chapter one (§ 6, 9, 23, 
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24, 28, 44) and three sections of chapter two (§ 3, u1, 17). Just as Amm. had 
done at the end of his report on the misdemeanour of Romanus in Tripoli- 
tana (28.6.25, p. 292), Amm. affirms that Lady Justice, who witnesses and 
judges all actions, has seen to it that no injustice should go unpunished. 
The same thought is expressed in 28.1.57 Sed vigilarunt ultimae dirae caeso- 
rum (p.112) and 30.2.9 sempiternus vindicavit Iustitiae vigor, aliquotiens serus, 
sed scrupulosus quaesitor gestorum recte vel secus. For Amm.’s firm convic- 
tion, that justice will triumph in the end, see Den Boeft, 2007, 308. The adj. 
inconivus (Eyssenhardt’s correction of V’s inconvivus) is also found in Apul. 
Met. 2.22 perpetem noctem eximie vigilandum est exertis et inconivis oculis; 
TLL VU 1.1007.45-51. 


namque caesorum ultimae dirae perpetuum numen ratione querellarum ius- 
tissima commoventes Bellonae accenderant faces, ut fides oraculi firmaretur, 
quod nihil impune praedixerat perpetrari Amm. had used the same phrase, 
‘the curses pronounced by the victims in their last moments’, in 28.1.57, 
quoted in the preceding section. By their ‘righteous complaints’ (querel- 
larum is a gen. inversus) they goaded the eternal Godhead Iustitia into 
action, which led to an outbreak of war. On Bellona, goddess and personifi- 
cation of war, see the extensive notes ad 21.5.1 (p. 51), 24.7.4 (pp. 211-212) and 
28.1.1 (pp. 4-5). Amm. refers to the oracle in 29.1.33 (p. 55), which predicted 
Valens’ death ‘in the fields of Mimas’, nihil impune rendering 0d pov wyrrowl ye 
in the oracle. Brodka, 2009, 106-110 discusses in great detail the connection 
between Valens’ injustice and the disastrous Roman defeat at Adrianople. 
He argues that in Amm.’s view it was on the one hand predestined that the 
emperor should die there, which was the reason why earlier attempts on his 
life had failed (29.1.15-16, pp. 26-28), while on the other hand his death in 
the battle of Adrianople was the divine punishment for his injustice, two 
notions which are neither identical, nor mutually exclusive. Against both 
Marié, 1989, 185 and Riedl, 2002, 365 he rightly argues that the punishment 
of Valens does not apply to the Roman Empire as a whole, since this was not 
collectively guilty of Valens’ wrongdoings, nor did Ammianus think that the 
defeat in Adrianople meant the end of the empire, since he was convinced 
of its eternity. 


Dum haec, quae supra digesta sunt, Antiochiae Parthico fragore cessante per 
intestinas dilatantur aerumnas The contrast between the lull in the hostili- 
ties with Persia and the internal turmoil is repeated from 29.1.4 qui (Valens) 
dum ibi (in Antioch) moratur, securus interim hostium externorum intesti- 
nis paene perierat fraudibus. For fragor of the din of war cf. 27.10.12 bellum 
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fragore terribili concitantes and 31.5.13 post bellorum fragores immensos. See 

also ad 20.8.6 (p. 190). It is mainly poetical: V. FI. 6.753 et cadit extemplo belli 
fragor; Stat. Theb. 7.797 bella putant trepidi bellique hunc esse fragorem. The 
prepositional phrase with per denotes the attendant circumstances (“in the 
form of internal troubles’, tr. Rolfe), as in 15.3.1 vivendique moras per aerum- 
nas detestati multiplices. 


coetus furiarum horrificus post inconvolutos multiplices casus ab eadem urbe 
digressus cervicibus Asiae totius insedit hoc modo Amm. seems to imagine 
the Furies as a flock of birds invading different parts of the world whilst 
spreading doom. Cf. 28.2.1 (p. 139) At procul tamquam horum similia cien- 
tibus furiis; 31.1.1 (Fortunae rota) Bellonam Furiis in societatem ascitis arma- 
bat maestosque transtulit ad orientem eventus; 31.10.1 quae temporum rabies 
velut cuncta cientibus Furiis ad regiones quoque longinquas progrediens late 
serpebat. Like birds of prey the Furies swoop down on the necks of their 
victims, in this case the whole of Asia. Similar images are found in 24.2.8 
(p. 48) fugientiumque cervicibus insistentes laniatu avium prostraverunt and 
31.7.12 haerente iam morte cervicibus. The metaphor occurs already in clas- 
sical texts; cf. Sal. Hist. 2.82.4 exercitum paravi hostisque in cervicibus iam 
Italiae agentis ab Alpibus in Hispaniam submovi; Liv. 22.33.6 bellum ingens in 
cervicibus erat. Léfstedt, 1911, 94 defends inconvolutus as a form of “Dekom- 
position”, a double compound, in which the prefix in- reinforces convolutus, 
so that the meaning would be ‘after having plunged (the city) in a series 
of disasters’. For a similar instance of “Dekomposition” see 29.6.1 inexcita 
(p. 222). Whereas in 29.1.36 Eutropius Asiam proconsulari tunc obtinens potes- 
tate and 29.2.22 regere Asiam proconsulari potestate exorsus the term Asia 
denotes the province of that name (for which see ad 26.8.12, p. 232), here 
and in 29.1.9 Asiam quippe paulo ante rexerat pro praefectis the diocese Asia 
or Asiana is meant (for which see ad 27.9.6, p. 213, where one should delete 
the words “in this case the comes Orientis”). 


Festus quidam Tridentinus ultimi sanguinis et ignoti, in nexum germanitatis 
a Maximino dilectus ut sodalis et contogatus Festus (PLRE I, Festus 3 + 
Matthews in CR 24 [1974] 102 and Martindale in Historia 23 [1974] 248) is 
called Festinus by Gelenius and some modern scholars (e.g. Rolfe, Den Boer, 
1972, 178-183, Marasco, 2003, 465-466). Festus, written by the second hand 
of V and found also in E and in Accursius’ edition, is surely the right name 
for the man meant here, because we find this form in Cod. Theod. 8.4.11 and 
AE 1906.30b (= Wankel, 1979, 271-277 nr. 43), whereas its Greek equivalent 
®yjot0¢ is found in Lib. Or. 1.156—159; Eun. fr. 39.8, VS 7.6.6; Zos. 4.15.2. 
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Festus came from Tridentum, modern Trento (Talbert 19 D3); he is the 
only member “dell’ ordine senatorio originario di Trento” according to 
Buchi, 2005, 66, but see PLRE I, Fidelius, referring to Lib. Or. 1.163, for another 
one. Tridentinus is a hapax in Amm., Tridentum is mentioned in 16.10.20. 
PLRE |, Festus 3 speaks of “Tridentum in Raetia’, which is misleading; it may 
be true that originally Tridentum was Raetian (cf. Plin. Nat. 3.130 Feltrini et 
Tridentini et Bernenses Raetica oppida and Grafl, 2002), but in the (Later) 
Empire it belonged, not to one of the Raetian provinces (Prima or Secunda), 
but to Venetia et Histria; De Jonge ad 16.10.20 (p. 142), Heuberger, 1981, 54-55 
and Bertolazzi/La Monaca, 2010, 282 and 286. 

The gen. qual. uwltimi sanguinis is unique. The adj. ignotus also has the 
connotation of low rank. Cf. 14.1.6 homines quidam ignoti vilitate ipsa parum 
cavendi; 14.9.2 si quid auribus eius huiusmodi quivis infudisset ignotus and 
Hor. S. 1.6.6 ignotos, ut me libertino patre natum (‘nobodies, like me, the 
son of a freedman’). As was observed ad 27.3.2 (p. 39), no good can be 
expected from people of humble birth. For nexus germanitatis cf. Apul. 
Met. 2.3 in nexu germanitatis una coaluimus (“we grew up as inseparable 
sisters’, tr. Walsh), with van Mal-Maeder’s note ad loc. As in Apuleius, the 
germanitas must be taken figuratively. Festus and Maximinus were as close 
as brothers. If nexum is correct, the accusative indicates the degree or the 
result of Maximinus’ love for Festus: he loved him so dearly that they were 
united as brothers. Contogatus is a hapax in Latin literature. TLL IV 735.68- 
69, followed by e.g. Rolfe, Hamilton, Caltabiano and Viansino, gives as its 
meaning “qui simul togam virilem sumpsit”, which is improbable in view 
of the fact that Maximinus came from Sopianae (28.1.5), whereas Festus was 
from Tridentum. More attractive is Henri de Valois’ proposal: “Id est togatus, 
seu Advocatus in eodem foro”; cf. e.g. PLRE I, Festus 3: “fellow-barrister of 
Maximinus 7”, Sabbah: “qui avait pris la toge d’ avocat avec lui’, Humfress, 
2007, 287. See ad 28.1.5-6 (pp. 14-17) and ad 28.1.41 (p. 84) for the career of 
Maximinus (PLRE I, Maximinus 7), the protagonist in chapter 1 of Book 28. 


decernentibus fatis ad orientem transgressus est ibique administrata Syria 
magisterioque memoriae peracto bona lenitudinis et reverentiae reliquit exem- 
pla The reason why Amm. mentions the decree of fate must be that Festus’ 
arrival proved fateful for the eastern provinces. For oriens see ad 20.1.1 (p. 2). 
As governor of Syria Festus bore the title consularis (cf. e.g. consularem Syriae 
Theophilum, 14.7.5, pp. 20-21). For Syria(e) see ad 22.10.1 (p. 185), for gover- 
nors in general Slootjes, 2006. According to Libanius in his Autobiography 
Festus held the office of governor of Syria before Valens came to Antioch 
(xptv } B&Aevta Sede’ Hxetv, Or. 1.156), ie. before 30 April 370 (Cod. Theod. 
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10.19.5 with the note ad 27.12.15, p. 290), if Libanius refers to Valens’ first 
visit as emperor to Antioch and not to his second in 371, for which see ad 
29.1.4 (pp. 8-9). Cod. Theod. 8.4.11, adressed to Festo consulari Syriae, is dated 
by a consulate (Valentiniano et Valente AA. conss.), which might represent 
365, 368, 370 or 373 (cf. Downey, 1939, 17). We can eliminate 370 and 373 on 
account of the passage of Libanius just quoted. As to 365 or 368, Norman, 
1958, 74 argues that “the chronological order of the Autobiography demands 
that it should be 365”. Libanius and Festus did not like each other. Cf. Lib. Or. 
1.156: pwvijg “EMddo¢ dircetpog Hv, 6 Photos, mapartaiwy &vOpwmos, dM’ Suws ad- 
tov od ToOto emeice Stwoacbat thy dpyyy (“he was an ignoramus who knew 
no Greek, but not even this fact induced him to refuse the office”, tr. Nor- 
man) and 1.157: #BAeré te obv Le ody we HOtoTA 6 Photos xal we mEpl xaxod Tods 
Adyous Emotetto xai dmdou e&Wv ExAytte (“so Festus did not look very kindly 
upon me, and he began to speak of me as a villain and to cause me as much 
annoyance as he could’, tr. Norman). 

Festus’ function of magister memoriae (for which post see ad 27.6.1, p. 130) 
is also mentioned in Eun. fr. 39.8 tv dé Bacthuajy yAdooay énentotevto. 
The fact that our man held this post makes it probable that he “is to be 
identified with Festus v.c., magister memoriae and author of the Breviarium” 
(PLRE I, Festus 3). See for this in the first place Eadie, 1967, 1-9, but note 
the scepticism of Den Boer, 1972, 178-183, who rejects the identification, and 
of Baldwin, 1978, 197-205, who concludes: “the equation is possible, indeed 
tempting; but it remains a conjecture, and the confidence of its proponents 
has no warrant” (p. 205). Cf. further on this topic Fele, 2009, 31-43. 

What is surprising in view of Festus’ low birth and his friendship with 
Maximinus is that he acted initially with mildness and respect. Respect for 
whom? Normally reverentia denotes deference towards one’s superior, as in 
2110.7 auctori tuo reverentiam rogamus, where the senate demands reveren- 
tia from Julian as Caesar in dealing with Constantius as Augustus. However, 
since Amm. is concerned with Festus’ behaviour towards his subordinates, 
we must consider the possibility that reverentia here means “the condition 
of being respected with awe” (OLD 1d) and that Amm. refers again, as in his 
characterization of Hypatius in section 16, to the desired balance between 
lenience and dignity: ‘he showed a laudable combination of mildness and 
authority’. 


unde regere Asiam proconsulari potestate exorsus velificatione tranquilla, ut 
aiunt, ferebatur ad gloriam As proconsul of the province Asia Festus was 
the successor of Eutropius (PLRE I, Eutropius 2), who was put on trial in 372 
(29.1.36, p. 59). As is noted there, it was Festus, according to Libanius (Or. 
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1156-159), who tried to blacken Eutropius in the eyes of emperor Valens. 
In his capacity of proconsul Festus received a rescript in Latin and Greek 
concerning the high priesthood of Asia (AE 1906.30b = Wankel, 1979, 271— 
277 nr. 43). Eunapius, who was an eyewitness (xai tadta dé dxpiBas 6 ypaquy 
Tapwv cuvynmictato, VS 7.6.9), states that Festus was not deprived of his 
proconsulate until after Valens’ death in 378 (ibid.). Pace Malcus, 1967, 14 
n. 8 (“eine Amtsdauer von mehr als 6 Jahren ware einzigartig”), the long 
duration of an official's term of office under Valens was not exceptional; cf. 
Lenski, 2002, 62 (quoted ad 29.1.1, p. 23) and 65 with n. 309. As to Asia (see for 
the term ad § 21, p. 106), since the administrative reforms of Diocletian and 
Constantine only three proconsulates remained: Achaea, Asia and Africa. 
For the proconsuls of Asia in Late Antiquity see, apart from Malcus, 1967, 
Feissel, 1998. 

The rare noun velificatio means ‘setting sail’, cf. Cic. Fam. 1.9.21 mutata 
velificatione “by changing tack’, tr. Shackleton Bailey. Amm. twice writes 
velificatione plena (18.5.6 and 19.10.4) ‘under full sail’, For the proverbial 
expression, which is found only here, see Otto, 1890, 362. Making a glorious 
career was plain sailing for Festus. 


audiens autem Maximinum optimo cuique exitialem obtrectabat subinde acti- 
bus eius ut perniciosis et foedis The particle autem prepares for the gradual 
change in Festus’ behaviour under the evil influence of Maximinus, who 
is, together with his right-hand man Leo, the only person characterized 
by Amm. as exitialis (26.1.6 and 28.3.4). As the long chapter 28.1 shows, 
Maximinus sought his victims preferably, though not exclusively, among the 
aristocrats. The frequent ellipsis of (forms of) esse is discussed by Blomgren 
68-79. For subinde ‘repeatedly’ see ad 23.1.7 (p. 17). The combination of 
perniciosus and foedus may have been inspired by Cic. Q. fr. 3.7.1 exitum iudici 
foedum et perniciosum (“the outcome of the trial, shocking and detrimental 
as it was’, tr. Shackleton Bailey). 


sed cum impie peremptorum exsequiis suffragantibus ad praefecturam venisse 
hominem comperisset immeritum, exarsit ad agenda sperandaque similia 
The abl. abs. is a bitter oxymoron. Normally suffragari refers to support from 
influential individuals for a political career as in 20.5.7 (p. 126) and 26.7.6. 
In the case of Maximinus his promotion to PPO was due to his record of 
criminal executions of innocent people, described by Amm. with hatred and 
loathing in 28.1. The adj. immeritum is a mordant understatement. It is rarely 
used in the sense of indignus; TLL VII 1.456.65sqq. With ad praefecturam 
venisse Amm. refers of course to Maximinus’ promotion to the post of PPO 
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Galliarum (28.1.41, p. 84); earlier he had been inter alia praefectus annonae 
(28.1.31). For exardescere ad used of a sudden, passionate longing cf. Cic. Phil. 
11.3 (psi enim vestra sponte exarsistis ad libertatis recuperandae cupiditatem. 


et histrionis ritu mutata repente persona studio nocendi concepto incedebat 
oculis intentis ac diris praefecturam autumans affore prope diem, si ipse quo- 
que se contaminasset insontium poenis For ritu + gen. see ad 26.6.6 (p. 138). 
Festus’ change of character is discussed by Brandt, 1999, 97-98. Wittchow, 
2001, 130 n. 152 rightly observes that Festus did not change his ingenium 
(he was and remained wltimi sanguinis et ignoti), but only his persona. For 
Amm.’s ideas about the theatre see ad 28.4.32 (pp. 222-223), where Jenkins, 
1987 is cited. Comparisons with an actor putting on a different mask are sur- 
prisingly rare, cf. Sen. Ep. 120.22 mutamus subinde personam et contrariam ei 
sumimus, quam exuimus and Hier. in Gal. 2 PL 26, col. 413.29, 4.20 p.134.26-30 
Raspanti (about the apostle Paul): pro qualitate eorum quos salvare cupiebat, 
mutabat vocem suam, et in histrionum similitudinem...habitum in diversas fig- 
uras vertebat et voces. Festus can be added to the list of characters in the Res 
Gestae (given ad 26.10.2 [p. 266]) who had a compulsive inclination towards 
harming other persons. While oculis intentis ‘with attentive eyes’ is a com- 
mon, even proverbial expression (Cic. Flac. 26 vos oro et obtestor, ut totam 
causam quam maxime intentis oculis, ut aiunt, acerrime contemplemini; Otto, 
1890, 250), the combination with diris, Heraeus’ conjecture for V’s ridis, is 
without parallel. The same applies to rigidis (EAG). The menacing and bale- 
ful connotation of dirus, for which see ad 26.10.5 (p. 275), seems preferable to 
rigidis, which adds little or nothing to intentis. Unsurprisingly, a threatening 
look betrays a dangerous man, Adam. 1.16 dg@8aAuol yopyov BAEmovtes Setvol. 
At the time the PPO Orientis was Modestus, who remained in office until 
377 (29.1.10—11, pp. 21-23). The verb autumare is one of those archaisms that 
re-emerge from the second century AD onwards; TLL II 1605.53-55. Amm. 
uses it only once. The old-fashioned word adds to the sarcastic tone of this 
passage. 


et quamquam sint multa et varia, quae, ut levius interpretemur, egit asper- 
rime, pauca tamen dici sufficiet, quae sunt nota pervulgata, ad aemulationem 
eorum commissa, quae facta sunt Romae_ The sentence as a whole may be 
compared to 22.9.10 exemplumque patientiae eius in talinegotio, licet sint alia 
plurima, idunum sufficiet poni. Amm. is not the only author who accuses Fes- 
tus of atrocities during his proconsulate. Whereas Amm. names the philoso- 
pher Coeranius (§ 25), an old woman (§ 26), a distinguished citizen (§ 27) 
and a young man (§ 28) as his victims, Eunapius states in VS 7.6.7: ToA- 
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Aodc...mpoxataxdpas aitioug te xat dvattiovs, xal tov peyav Ma&Emov adtots 
eméogace (“first he cut off the heads of many, guilty and innocent alike, and 
next he slaughtered Maximus, that great man’, tr. Wright) and in fr. 39.8: 
éml toodvde Tapapopas Eppvy xat pdvwv, Wote xat MdEtmov Eiger SieqOetpe, Kot- 
pavov Atybrtiov emiapaéac abt: xal Ett Oeppds Ov xal Cewv TH AVGpw mevtac 
guvawnpet xal xatepacye (“his deranged bloodlust was such that he decap- 
itated Maximus, and after him killed Coeranus the Egyptian. But since he 
was still seething for blood, he killed all his victims together and burned 
their bodies”, tr. Blockley, slightly adapted). 

As to the philosopher Maximus of Ephesus (PLRE I, Maximus 21), Amm. 
in 29.1.42 (p. 69) had mentioned his death, but, unlike Eunapius, he does 
not blame Festus for it. Neither does Zosimus (4.15.1), who has this to say 
about the proconsul (4.15.2-3): Tv 5é &toTLATwv Hv KoAopav Pijato«, bv eis 
Trav elSog mpdtytos TpdxELpov Svta THS Aclag avOdmatov 6 Bactreds EoteEtrev, 
ws dv undeic tay mEpl Adyous EaTovdaxdtwy amoAEiPbein: xai Eig Epyov Het TO 
BobAcvpa. Tdvtas yap 6 Photos avalytycac, ods pév ebpev dxpitws dméxtetve, 
tovs dé Aotmovs UmEpdptov Eavtois muyHv Hvayxacev entOetvar (‘The worst of 
these monsters was Festus, who was inclined to every form of cruelty. The 
emperor sent him into Asia as proconsul, that no man of learning might 
remain alive. This plan was carried out, for Festus looked for them all, killed 
those whom he found without form of trial and compelled the others to 
go into exile beyond the borders’). In view of the parallels in Eunapius 
and Zosimus it seems hazardous to reject Ammianus indictment of Festus’ 
injustices as “based on anecdotes whose authority rests on their being well 
known” (Dickie, 2001, 255). 

For the combination of multus and varius see ad 28.1.2 (p. 7). There 
is a note on pseudo-final clauses ad 23.6.8 (p. 140). Add to the instances 
mentioned there 16.12.9 ut parcissime dicam, 28.4.8 ut sine diritate ominis 
loquamur, and see Pinkster 16.1.8 (forthcoming). Hagendahl, 1924, 174 rightly 
defends Gelenius’ néta ac pervulgata as an instance of Amm.’s abundantia 
sermonis. Cf. Suet. Aug. 94.5 nota ac vulgata res est; HA Car. 15.4 iam illud 
notum est atque vulgatum. 


ratio enim eadem est ubique recte secusve gestorum, etiam si magnitudo sit 
dissimilis rerum The words ratio and magnitudo are in opposition here, 
which is best explained by interpreting ratio as ‘essence’, ‘essential quality’, 
in this case of good and evil actions, as against ‘accidental qualities’, such as 
their scope or the place where they were carried out. The impact of Festus’ 
misdeeds in Asia may have been less devastating than that of Maximinus’ 
criminal activity in Rome, but there was no essential difference between 
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them. This more or less philosophical meaning of ratio is rare in the Res 
Gestae; 14.10.13 veritatis enim absoluta semper ratio est simplex and 17.5.4 
veritatis ratio soluta esse debet et libera seem to be the only parallels. For 
secus see ad 20.8.1 (pp. 198-199). 


philosophum quendam Coeranium, haud exilis meriti virum, ea causa tor- 
mentorum immanitate mulcdtum occidit The killing of Coeranius (PLRE I, 
Coeranius) is also mentioned in Eun. fr. 39.8, quoted ad § 24, where he is 
called Coeranus. See for the torture and death of other philosophers under 
Valens 29.1.36, 37, 38, 42. For the gen. qualitatis cf. 15.5.32 (Silvanus) dux 
haud exsilium meritorum. Miiller’s mulcatum is preferable to Petschenig’s 
multatum, since Amm. invariably adds a complement in the gen. or abl. 
to multare, such as morte (14.9.6; 16.5.12; 28.1.50; 29.1.25), poena (15.7.2) or 
supplicio (22.1.2; 26.10.7), whereas mulcatus is used absolutely, here and in 
29.1.34 (Patricius and Hilarius) unguibus male mulcati separantur exanimes. 


quod ad coniugem suam familiariter scribens id sermone addiderat Graeco: ov 
de voet xal otége THY MUAY, quod dici proverbialiter solet, ut audiens altius ali- 
quid agendum agnoscat For familiariter ‘informally’ cf. Cic. Att. 9.4.1 quae 
enim soluto animo familiariter scribi solent ea temporibus his excluduntur. 
Like proverbialiter the adverb implies that the remark was harmless. With- 
out Amm.’s explanation Coeranius’ instruction to his wife would have been 
interpreted as pointing to a festive occasion. Cf. Chrys. pent. 468 coptacwyev, 
od thy TOA oTEpavotvtes, dAd Tas Puoxas KaAAwICovtes (‘let us celebrate, 
not by hanging wreaths on our door, but by adorning our souls’); Juv. 6. 
51-52 necte coronam / postibus; id. 9. 85-86 foribus suspende coronas: / iam 
pater es. As Amm. explains it, the addressee (audiens) is given to under- 
stand that something of exceptional importance is about to take place, the 
gerund agendum (esse) in all probablity being used as the equivalent of a 
future passive infinitive. In Leutsch-Schneidewin Corpus Paroemiographo- 
rum Graecorum no such proverb can be found. 


anum quandam simplicem intervallatis febribus mederi leni carmine consue- 
tam occidit ut noxiam, postquam filiam suam ipso conscio curavit ascita The 
adj. simplicem is in opposition to ut noxiam. The old woman was inno- 
cent and harmless. Amm. is the only author who uses the term interval- 
latae febres, here and in 31.1.6, for the regularly recurring tertian or quartan 
fevers which are the characteristic symptoms of malaria; cf. Cic. ND. 3.24 
tertianas...febres et quartanas with Pease’s note. Plin. Nat. 28.228 calls them 
febres...quae certo dierum numero redeunt, Galen. de diff febrium (Kihn 
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7, Pp. 336.1) StaAetmovtes (mupetot). In 17.4.5 Vergilius carmine leni decantat 
the words leni carmine (‘in a gentle song’) refer to elegiac poetry; cf. Prop. 
1.9.12 carmina mansuetus lenia quaerit Amor. Here the meaning of lenis 
is ‘soothing’, for which cf. 16.8.2 (si...quisquam) anile incantamentum ad 
leniendum adhibuisset dolorem, quod medicinae quoque admittit auctoritas, 
reus...interibat (p. 83); TLL VII 2.1145.65—66. For old wives’ sorcery cf. also 
29.2.3 incantamenta quaedam anilia. The addition of ipso conscio empha- 
sizes Festus’ perversity. 

Presumably, Festus’ daughter was the offspring of his marriage with a rich 
young woman, “the reward of his villainy” (tr. Norman), as Libanius calls it 
(Or. 1.159): Byotw pev obv dbAov THs naxtasg EyeveTo YamoG, vex LEV YUVH, TVXVI} 
dé obota. Cf. Eun. VS 7.6.9 eveyaunxel...ex ti¢ Actas yauov tupavvidt mpenovta 
(“he had contracted in Asia a marriage splendid enough for a tyrant’, tr. 
Wright, slightly adapted). 


in chartis cuiusdam municipis clari scrutari ex negotio iussis genitura Valentis 
cuiusdam inventa est See for municeps, a member of the curialis ordo, 
ad 22.9.10 (p. 169). Amm. has several instances of passive scrutari: 15.5.36 
idque scrutari iusserat; 15.8.16 velut scrutatis veteribus libris; 21.3.6 (notario) 
scrutatoque, si quid portaret; 28.1.10 (p. 27) docuit principem non nisi suppliciis 
acrioribus perniciosa facinora scrutari posse vel vindicari. Other instances of 
passive forms of iubere with non-human subjects followed by an inf. pass. 
are 17.13.16 navigia iussa sunt colligi; 24.7.5 exstingui iussae sunt flammae; 
TLL VII 2.578.76—-579.u1 (in 579.2 should be read 29.2.27). There is a note 
on negotium ad 21.6.8 (p. 91). Rolfe and Hamilton interpret the noun here 
as referring to a business deal, but in view of iussis (with Valens as the 
Agens) it seems preferable to translate ‘in the course of a judicial enquiry’. 
For negotium in a judicial context see ad 28.4.1 (pp. 167-168). For genitura 
see ad 28.4.26 genitalium fatorum interpres (p. 214) and 29.1.5 Heliodorum, 
fatorum per genituras interpretem. 


repellensque calumnias is, cuius intererat, cum obiectaretur ei, quam ob rem 
constellationem principis collegisset, fratrem suum fuisse Valentem dudumque 
obisse documentorum plena fide monstrare pollicitus inexspectato veritatis 
indicio laniatis lateribus trucidatus est The verb repellere is also used meta- 
phorically in 17.5.12 non refutamus hanc (pacem) nec repellimus; Cic. uses it 
in ajudicial context: Amic. 65 ab aliquo allatas criminationes repellere. There 
is a note on calumnia ad 20.2.5 appetitum calumniis (p. 19). The designation 
of the defendant as is, cuius intererat is somewhat surprising, since accord- 
ing to TLL VII 1.2289.20 this expression is used normally “de magistratibus 
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sim., ad quorum officium aliquid pertinet’, cf. for instance Paul. dig. 19.2.56 
a publicis personis, quorum interest, audiendi sunt; Greg. M. epist. 3.23 p. 181, 
22 abbatem...per eum, cuius interest, facias ordinari. In 20.2.4 the defendant 
(Ursicinus) is dubbed qui audiebatur. 

The indirect question after obiectare (‘to ask the incriminating question’) 
is slightly irregular; TLL IX 2.62.50—-57. For constellatio see ad 20.11.32 quasi 
fatali constellatione (p. 293). Colligere seems to be the t.t. for casting a horo- 
scope; cf. HA Ael. 4.5 constellatio eius collecta est; Comment. Lucan. 7.301 fata 
siderum constellatione colligi. The present infinitive after promittere and pol- 
liceri occurs frequently in archaic texts, even more often in Late Latin, but 
is rare in classical authors; Szantyr 358. Again, as in 28.6.3 ut indicia docuere 
verissima, indicio veritatis is the equivalent of the preceding documentorum, 
legal proof that the Valens whose horoscope had been cast was indeed the 
defendant's deceased brother. Amm. uses inexspectatus here as a pattici- 
ple; the only parallel for this quoted in TLL VII 1.1333.24-25 is Heges. 1.29. 
inexspectatis ventorum flatibus profectus. For laniatis lateribus see ad 26.10.5 
(p. 272) and cf. fodicatis lateribus in 29.1.28. 


Visus adolescens in balneis admovere marmori manus utriusque digitos alter- 
natim et pectori septemque vocales litteras numerasse ad stomachi remedium 
prodesse id arbitratus in iudicium tractus percussus est gladio post tormenta 
See for adolescens ad 29.1.17 (p. 31). Amm. speaks three times of balneae 
(apart from the present text in 26.6.14 and 28.4.9), once of thermae (28.4.10). 
“Wie schon in der Ant., so gibt es auch in der mod. Forsch. keine prazise 
Definition der Th. im Unterschied zu den Badern (balnea)’, Nielsen, 2002, 
414; cf. Nielsen, 1997. TLL VIII 410.62 suggests that marmor refers here to the 
thin slabs of marble (crustae) covering the walls of the bathhouse, but as 
Maass, 1902, 164 rightly points out: “Das anschaulich geschilderte Anrithren 
des Marmors, die Ubertragung der in ihm gedachten Kraft auf die men- 
schliche Brust setzt einen nicht profanen, sondern irgendwelchen Gottwe- 
sen geweihten Stein voraus.” Hopfner I § 770 discusses the present passage 
and mentions a “Zaubergemme’ representing a young man contemplating 
the seven vowels on a cippus. For marmor denoting a statue see TLL VIII 
410.26—35. The septem vocales are the seven vowels a € y 1 0 v w of the 
Greek alphabet, which are associated with inter alia the seven planets and 
the seven days of the week. They play an important role in Greek magical 
papyri. “Individually, in various combinations and collectively [they] sym- 
bolize the divine name’, Aune, 2006, 363. Cf. PGM XII 119 Getov ovopc cot tO 
xata Tv C’-xextovw (“Your divine name according to the seven (sc. vowels) 
is AEEIOUO”, tr. Betz). Cf. Barb, 1963, 10-11. Dornseiff, 1922, 49 mentions 
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the present text as the only literary reference to the magical use of the seven 
vowels, along with Apul. Met. 11.17, where he proposes to read (grammateus) 
renuntiat sermone rituque Graeciensi ita aoia ’Egéota (“das ephesische [sc. 
magische] aoia”). This interpretation is accepted by Hopfner I, 1974 § 772. 
However, in the latest edition of the Met. (OCT Zimmerman) and in the 
forthcoming commentary on Book u1 in the Groningen Commentaries on 
Apuleius (GCA) this reading is rejected in favour of ta TAotapEcta. 


CHAPTER 3 


Introduction 


After the long series of reports on the trials of people who had been arrested 
in the eastern part of the Empire, because of their presumed subversive 
activities, specifically in the form of magic, the author turns his attention 
to the West, in particular to Gaul, where Valentinian was residing. He is the 
protagonist in chapters 3 and 4, which have been put exactly in the middle of 
the book, between the horrible violations of justice, often directly instigated 
by Valens, and the wars in Africa and Central Europe, which are described 
in chapters 5 and 6 respectively. 

In chapters 3 and 4 Valentinian’s qualities and weaknesses are illustrated. 
Generally speaking, he performed rather well in purely military matters, 
although the actions of his military and civil personnel at times left much 
to be desired. Before coming to grips with the large military operations 
Ammianus deals with the personal habits of the western emperor. In the first 
two sections of chapter 3 he goes to considerable lengths when describing 
the unhealthy climate in which Valentinian’s personal vices thrived under 
the influence of the sinister Maximinus, the PPO Galliarum, whom the 
reader will remember from the long tale of woes set in Rome in the first 
chapter of Book 28, in which he is the prominent player. 

The main flaw in Valentinian’s character was his hot temper, which all 
too often resulted in uncontrollable fits of rage and excessive punishments 
of people who had committed some minor error. As in chapter 7 of Book 27, 
this is illustrated with six cases in which the harshness of the punishment 
was wholly disproportionate to the guilt. This ugly picture of the emperor is 
emphatically called ‘completely true’ at the beginning of chapter 4, in which 
his positive qualities are explicitly stated. 


Hic et mihi vertenti stilum in Gallias confunditur ordo seriesque gestorum 
After his extensive report on a large number of examples of total injustice 
in Antioch and other regions of the eastern part of the Roman Empire the 
historian now turns to Gaul, part of Valentinian’s domain (see the commen- 
tary on Book 26, p. 93, 14, 19). This is in accordance with Amm.’s strategy, 
expounded in 26.5.15, to report on the various events and developments in 
East and West in larger units, because continuously switching would result 
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in confusion (omnia confundentes). Unfortunately, the very first words pose 
a problem. V’s his is inexplicable. Two solutions have been proposed: a) to 
assume the loss of the dat. or abl. of a part. perf. pass. of a verb meaning 
‘to report’ or ‘to treat’. This is the solution of the ms. E: explicatis. A better 
choice would be his digestis (27.4.14). b) to emend his to hic, as is proposed 
by Madvig, 1884, 271: “Pro his necessario scribendum videtur hic (hoc loco)’. 
See for hic “in oratione, explicatione” TLL VI 3.2769.44—73 and OLD s.v. hic? 
6. Giinther, 1891, 72 suggests hinc instead of his et, without any explanation. 
His main reason may well have been to get rid of et, which has obviously 
puzzled translators: Sabbah’s “méme pour moi” and Viansino’s “anche a me” 
assume an implicit contrast with others, either readers, who are not engaged 
in complicated historical research themselves, or less competent histori- 
ans. Admittedly, this explanation is more satisfactory than simply neglect- 
ing et, but by focusing on the available material rather than on the author, 
one may obtain a more attractive result: ‘in starting my report on Gaul I 
am (as was the case in 29.1.24 confusione cuncta miscente) confronted with 
a chaotic mass of events ‘as well’, comparable to my data concerning the 
endless string of judicial murders in Antioch: confusione cuncta miscente 
(29.1.24)’. 

Amm. obviously assumes that the phrase vertere stilum means ‘to turn 
the pen’, indicating a change of subject. This is not in accordance with 
the normal meaning, which originally literally denoted the turning of a 
‘pen’, viz. to wipe out with its flat end what one had written in the wax 
with the pointed end; cf. Horace’s advice to a poet: saepe stilum vertas, 
iterum quae digna legi sunt / scripturus, ‘turn around your pen more than 
once, if you intend to write something worth reading’ (S. 1.10.72-73). Hier. 
adv, Rufin. 1.31 ilico vertis stilum et omnia prius laudata vituperas, ‘at once 
you turn your pen and criticize everything you had previously praised’, 
shows that the phrase could also be used to underline a change of opinion; 
see Otto, 1890, 331. Blomgren 170 notes ordo seriesque as an instance of 
“abundantia sermonis” and quotes Cic. Div. 1125 fatum id appello..., id est 
ordinem seriemque causarum. Cf. also nos autem scripturarum seriem atque 
ordinem sequimur (Ambr. hex. 2.3.10). 


inter multa et saeva Maximinum repperiens iam praefectum, qui potestate late 
diffusa scaevum imperatori accesserat incentivum, maiestati fortunae mis- 
centi licentiam gravem The nominative repperiens is surprising and is per- 
haps best explained as a case of ‘ad sententiam’ with mihi vertenti stilum 
implying ‘I am now going to write’. If taken as referring to ordo seriesque 
gestorum, it would mean that the chaotic series of events itself found Max- 
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iminus among its numerous instances of cruelty. His appointment as prae- 

fectus praetorio Galliarum was mentioned in 28.1.41 (p. 84). This promotion 
occurred in 372 or 373, as is argued in the note ad 28.1.5, where Maximi- 
nus’ career is discussed (pp. 14-15). In 14.7.5 a diffusa potestas, “a widely 
extended power” (Rolfe), is ascribed to emperors. Here the words refer to 
the fact that Maximinus, even from a distance, was able to do harm (etiam 
longius nocens, 28.1.41) and could control affairs in Rome (immorabimur pau- 
cis, quae per iniquitatem curantium vicariam praefecturam in urbe contra, 
quam oportuerat, gesta sunt, quia ad nutum Maximini et voluntatem isdem 
ministris velut apparitoribus gerebantur, 28.1.43; haec agitante, cum ades- 
set, perque emissarios, cum procul ageret, Maximino funera urbs deploravit 
aeterna, 28.1.56). See for other examples of a person acting as an incen- 
tivum the relevant note ad 20.6.1 (p. 135). A notable parallel case is 22.11.5 
Georgius quoque ipse grave accesserat incentivum apud patulas aures Con- 
stantii: Valentinian copied Constantius, certainly not Julian, when he made 
his ‘oppressive’ licentia part and parcel of his imperial position, since Julian 
had explicitly condemned such behaviour in his deathbed speech: licentiam 
omnem actibus meis exterminans (25.3.18, p. 96). See for scaevus, ‘sinister’, ad 
28.2.10 (p. 136). 


quisquis igitur dicta considerat, perpendat etiam cetera, quae tacentur, ve- 
niam daturus ut prudens, sinon cuncta complectimur, quae consiliorum pra- 
vitas crimina in maius exaggerando commisit The moral climate of Valen- 
tinian’s reign made it impossible to write a full report on this period. The 
reader, who understands (ut prudens) the limitations Amm. has to cope 
with, should therefore also carefully assess what has not been said (quae 
tacentur). With this appeal the author seems to be batting on a sticky wicket: 
in 29.115 he had firmly declared that a historian can mislead his readers 
not only by lying, but also by deliberately omitting facts; see above p. 27. 
However, the author pleads that circumstances beyond his control made a 
complete report impossible. “There can be little doubt that the historian had 
Theodosius’ (i.e. Theodosius the Elder's) case in mind when he wrote these 
guarded words’, according to Thompson 95 (we find almost the same words 
in Thompson, 1966, 150), but this is mere speculation; cf. Demandt, 1969, 
607-613. 

This is Amm.’s only instance of complecti. It is an example of the verb as 
a synonym of “oratione, libro, verbis sim. comprehendere” (TLL III 2087.21 
sqq.); cf. neque enim conplecti omnia vel in hac parte vel in ceteris possumus 
(Quint. Inst. 5.10.31). The phrase consiliorum pravitas is, in all probability, 
an instance of the gen. inversus, but it is difficult to pinpoint the precise 
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meaning of the personified consilia: the proposals of the emperor's juridical 
advisers, or of his military and administrative staff, or of trusted individuals. 
Whatever the case, exaggerating the accusations led to frightful results, a 
recurrent motif in the Res Gestae, cf. 14.1.6, 14.5.4, 19.11.3, 28.1.21. 


adolescente enim acerbitate rationum inimica rectarum trux suopte ingenio 
Valentinianus post eiusdem Maximini adventum nec meliora monente ullo nec 
retentante No fewer than four negative factors contribute to the creation of 
a forbidding and ugly social climate: an increasing harshness, Valentinian’s 
personality, Maximinus’ influence, and the total absence of people advising 
a more salubrious course. See Seager 20-21 on acerbus and the long note ad 
27.7.4 (pp. 164-165) on Valentinian’s aggressive and harsh character. Amm.’s 
use of the originally emphatic particle -pte is restricted to nine instances 
of suapte natura, seven of suopte ingenio and two of suopte motu. It is 
normal practice, though not an ironclad rule, that udlus is used adjectivally 
and quisquam substantively. See Szantyr 196 for adjectival quisquam. The 
present case of substantively used udlus has a parallel in nec strepente ullo 
nec obsistente (15.7.2). In 27.6.14 (p. 153) Amm. says that Valentinian in the 
person of Eupraxius (PLRE I, Eupraxius) used to have a court official qui 
tunc magis in suscepta parte iustitiae permanebat, cum eum recta monentem 
exagitaret minax imperator et nimius (“His loyalty to the cause of justice 
became even more steadfast when the emperor rejected his good advice and 
tried to intimidate him with intemperate threats’, tr. Hamilton). In 27.7.6 
and 28.1.25 Amm. gives examples of Eupraxius’ courageous interventions 
when Valentinian was about to make injudicious decisions. The man, first 
magister memoriae, then quaestor sacri palatii, left the court to become 
prefect of Rome at the end of 373 or the beginning of 374 (Chastagnol, 
1962, 191). Another official who, according to Amm., had dared to speak 
freely to the emperor but was no longer at court, was Dagalaifus (PLRE I, 
Dagalaifus), tunc (i.e. early in 364) equestris militiae rector (26.4.1): “Si tuos 
amas’, inquit, “imperator optime, habes fratrem, sirem publicam, quaere quem 
vestias” (we accept Lindenbrog’s vestias instead of V's vestigas); “If you love 
your relatives, most excellent emperor, you have a brother; if it is the state 
that you love, seek out another man to clothe with the purple’, tr. Rolfe. 
Valentinian was not amused, but kept quiet and concealed his thoughts 
(quo dicto asperatus ille, sed tacitus et occultans, quae cogitabat, 26.4.2). After 
366, the year of his consulate, Dagalaifus is not heard of again. Presumably, 
Amm. was talking about men like Eupraxius and Dagalaifus when he wrote 
the section under discussion. However, in later years, too, there were men 
at court who had the courage to challenge the emperor: in 30.5.19 we hear 
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of the tribunus stabuli Cerialis, brother of Valentinian’s wife Iustina, who 
postponed the implementation of Valentinian’s order to cut off the right 
hand ofa groom. 


per asperos actus velut aestu quodam fluctuum ferebatur et procellarum adeo, 
ut irascentis saepe vox et vultus, incessus mutaretur et color The combina- 
tion of gales and high waves occurs more often in Latin literature, both in a 
literal sense: procella /velum adversa ferit, fluctusque ad sidera tollit (Verg. A. 
1102-103), and figuratively: Christ teaches man not to fear fluctus vitae huius 
et procellas (Ambr. epist. 5.19.5 Zelzer), contra illos fluctus procellasque fortu- 
nae (August c. acad. 2.1). Ironically, Valentinian lost control of his gale force 
actus, when anger changed his voice, face and gait: three important sections 
in physiognomonic handbooks. Gelenius has et between vultus and inces- 
sus. Blomgren 20, n. 21 has successfully dissuaded editores from accepting 
this version. 


quam rem indicia varia testantur et certa, e quibus pauca sufficiet poni Ashe 
had done in 27.7.5-8, Amm. will give some examples of Valentinian’s utter 
lack of self-control. These examples are varied and fully reliable: he will offer 
facts, not fiction in a series of instances which display the different ways in 
which the death penalty could be carried out. 


Adultus quidam ex his, quos paedagogianos appellant, ad observandam vena- 
ticiam praedam Spartanum canem retinere dispositus There is only one 
other passage in the Res Gestae, in which the term paedagogianus occurs, 
26.6.15: Procopius’ makeshift imperial attire made him look like a paeda- 
gogianus puer; see the note ad loc. (pp. 161-162) on these boys who, although 
slaves during the Principate, were free men in the Later Empire, as e.g. Cod. 
Theod. 8.7.5 makes clear; cf. Ensslin, 1942, 2205. They were trained for service 
at court. The phrase quos paedagogianos appellant implies that Amm. does 
not expect his readers to be familiar with this training, but he fails to offer 
any information. The present text obviously concerns a paedagogianus who 
has come of age (adultus) and now has an important task, when the emperor 
is hunting, viz. to hold a fierce Spartan dog in check till the right moment. 
This breed of dogs was highly valued in antiquity; see Mynors’ note ad Verg. 
G. 3.405 Spartae catulos, Mankin’s note ad Hor. Epod. 6.5 fulvus Lacon and 
Hiinemérder, 1998, 756. For pictures: Freyer-Schauenburg, 1970, pl. 45-47 
and Zlotogorska, nr. 76 on pl. g. Cf. for disponere, ‘to order’, Maximino Romae 
agere disposito (28.1.12, p. 30); cf. further ad 20.4.9 (p. 74). 
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ante praedictum tempus absolvit assultu eius evadere conantis appetitus et 
morsu ideoque necatus ad exitium fustibus eadem humatus est die The 
paedagogianus was unable to control the aggressive dog, who jumped up 
at him and bit him in an attempt to free himself, in which he succeeded 
before the appointed time. The young man was immediately clubbed to 
death. This type of execution, also mentioned in § 8, is called _fustuarium. 
Originally, it was a typically military form of the death penalty: fustuarium 
meretur, qui signa relinquit aut praesidio decedit (Liv. 5.6.14); cf. Cic. Phil. 3.14; 
Vell. 2.78.3; Tac. Ann. 3.21.1; the locus classicus is Plb. 6.37 (partly quoted 
below ad §5, p. 125). This is illustrated by a passage in the Elder Seneca’s 
Controversiae: a woman, who has been raped by a soldier who had left his 
post, saves the ravisher’s life by marrying him. Consequently, one can say 
to this woman: non occidetur tamquam raptor tuus, but with an exception: 
At idem eadem nocte qua te rapuit si stationem deseruit, fuste ferietur (Sen. 
Con. 1.5.4). Later, the penalty was no longer restricted to the military; cf. e.g. 
Dig. 1.15.4, CIL 6.1711; Fuhrmann, 1962, 1590. As a rule, its victims were lower 
class people: non omnes fustibus caedi solent, sed hi dumtaxat qui liberi sunt 
et quidem tenuiores homines (Dig. 48.19.28.2), and slaves: fustuariae subditus 
poenae servilibus suppliciis periturum se esse cognoscat (Novell. Maior. 7.1.14). 
The phrase ad exitium is, strictly speaking, pleonastic, and comparable to ad 
internecionem “cum verbis delendi, pereundi sim.” (TLL VII 1.2232.3), which 
occurs eight times in the Res Gestae; see the last note ad 23.6.7 on p. 14. 


praepositum fabricae oblato thorace polito faberrime praemiumque ideo ex- 
pectantem ea re praecepit occidi ira praecipiti, quod pondus paulo minus 
habuit species ferrea, quam ille firmarat The praepositus fabricae (PLRE |, 
Anonymus 182) was director of one of the many arms factories in the Later 
Empire. In the Notitia Dignitatum thirty-five fabricae are listed, fifteen in the 
East (Or. 11.20-39), twenty in the West (Occ. 9.18-39). Most of these special- 
ized in a particular type of weapon, e.g. bows, arrows, shields etc. Thoraces 
are not mentioned, but the factory in Mantua (Occ. 9.26), specialized in mak- 
ing loricae (see on the possible difference between lorica and thorax ad 25.1.1 
on p. 3); loricae (as well as other products) were also produced in Augusto- 
dunum (Occ. 9.33). In Amm. praepositus fabricae is a hapax, but the term 
is also attested elsewhere, e.g. CIL 5.8697 = 5.8721; 11.9; 11.285; Cod. Theod. 
7.20.10. In 14.7.18, 14.9.4 and 15.5.9 (p. 85). Amm. speaks of tribuni of fabri- 
cae/a fabrica, which is puzzling, because this combination is not attested 
anywhere else (cf. Seeck, 1909, 1928; MacMullen, 1960, 32 n. 79; James, 1988, 
277: “It is probable that Ammianus simply used tribunus as a general term 
for commander, and did not mean it as the official title, which probably was 
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praepositus’ ). Cf. for fabricae also Jones 834-836, Herz, 1998. The superlative 
faberrime occurs rarely. Amm.s only other instance is 20.11.11 (see p. 263). 
In order to make breastplates, helmets et cetera more shining, they, espe- 
cially those used in parades, were sometimes overlaid with white metal or 
silver; cf. Garbsch, 1978, 7-8, 16, 55, 77, 79. Declarations of the weight of the 
precious metal are sometimes inscribed on the armour; cf. Alféldi, 1952, 133 
n.17 and MacMullen, 1960. After occidi Clark prints V’s version as + riad- 
praei. Haupt, 1876, 504 proposed diritate pari, which is accepted by Rolfe 
and Sabbah. Bickel, GGA 180 (1918) 300-301 rightly notes that this does not 
result in a regular cursus. He, therefore, conjectured ira praecipiti, which 
is accepted by Viansino. This emendation implies the paronomasia prae- 
cepit...praecipiti, which would not be beyond Amm.: see Blomgren’s chapter 
“De lusibus uerborum” (pp. 128-133). Wagner has a remarkable suggestion: 
“species ferrea, is ipse thorax, quem offerebat artifex, quam ille Imperator for- 
marat vel animo conceperat vel praescripserat”. Valentinian had designed 
the cuirass himself! In his note 96 Angliviel de la Beaumelle accepts this 
interpretation, adding that Valentinian is called novorum inventor armorum 
in 30.9.4. For this reason Sabbah keeps V’s formarat, in contrast with Clark 
and Seyfarth, who prefer the emendation firmarat, proposed by Miiller, 1873, 
362, who assumes, “wie gebiihrlich ist’, that ille denotes the praepositus fa- 
bricae. This assumption is fully justified: one cannot imagine that ille refers 
to the emperor, who is the Agens of the entire sentence up to quam, rather 
than to the director of the factory, who was mentioned at the beginning of 
the sentence. Cf. for firmare as a synonym of affirmare, ‘to assert, 20.8.15 hoc 
sane sine ulla dubitatione firmaverim and 24.8.6 nonnulli Persas nobis vian- 
tibus incubuisse firmabant. 

For the interpretation of species the following may be useful. In 14.7.20 
Amm. reports, that in the days of the Caesar Gallus an indumentum regale 
textum occulte had been found at Tyrus. During the investigations a letter of 
a certain Maras was presented, written in Greek, in which a Tyrii textrini 
praepositus was urged celerari speciem (14.9.7). In this context species is 
obviously supposed to denote the purple garment of 14.7.20. Lindenbrog 
notes: “More sui saeculi vocavit speciem 16 vue”, which probably means: 
‘According to contemporary use Ammianus called the garment species, ‘the 
object in question’’. See also note 100 in the Budé edition of Galletier and 
Fontaine. 


Epiroten aliquem ritus Christiani presbyterum acceptum Octaviano...ex pro- 
consule...offensarum auctore licet tardius redire ad sua permisso At this 
point an entire quaternion in V has landed up in the wrong place. It contains 
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the text of 29.3.5 to 29.5.39. Gelenius restored the correct order. The Chris- 
tian priest's friendship with the pagan Clodius Octavianus (PLRE I, Octa- 
vianus 2), proconsul Africae in 363 (see ad 23.1.4 [pp. 12-13] and Barnes, 
1985, 152) obviously caused Valentinian’s wrath. The adj. acceptum, ‘having 
the sympathy of’, as in e.g. 29.1.8 (p. 19), gives good sense. There is there- 
fore no need to read accepto Octaviano (“qui avait accueilli Octavianus”), as 
Ratti, 2010, 145 proposes, referring to the passage of Jerome quoted below. 
What remains of the text does not contain the price which the priest had 
to pay for this friendship, but in view of his appearance in the present list 
of people put to death the only question is how he was executed. This is 
answered by Hier. Chron. a. 371: Presbyter Sirmii iniquissime decollatur, quod 
Octavianum ex proconsule aput se latitantem prodere noluisset. Presumably, 
another person, who in fact had caused the offences, later received permis- 
sion to return home. According to Ratti, 2010, 145 “l’auteur des offenses” 
was Octavianus himself, which cannot be excluded. However, Ratti’s asser- 
tion that Amm. and Jerome are at variance about the origins of the priest 
(“un grec d’ Epire selon Ammien, un pannonien de Sirmium selon Jéréme’) 
does not convince: Jerome's Sirmii is no doubt a locativus and has nothing 
to do with the priest’s place of origin. As is noted ad 27.10.2 (p. 227), Amm. 
most often uses Christianus ritus to denote the Christian religion. In Amm. 
presbyter is found twice, the other passage being 31.12.8 (Christiani ritus pres- 
byter, ut ipsi appellant). Blomgren 162 is understandably amazed by Clark’s 
dismissal of the entirely normal phrase redire ad sua permisso, and lists a 
number of instances of the personal passive of permittere. See also ad 20.2.5 


(p. 19). 


Constantianus strator paucos militares equos ex his ausus mutare, ad quos 
probandos missus est in Sardiniam, eodem iubente lapidum ictibus oppetit cre- 
bris Constantianus belonged to “the corps of stratores (or grooms), one of 
whose duties it was to examine the horses levied from the provincials by the 
governors” (Jones 625). They were under the command of the tribunus (later 
comes) stabuli, a function held by, inter alios, a namesake of Constantianus 
(28.2.10, pp. 138-139) and by Valens (26.4.2) before he became emperor. 
Cf. for (com)probare/probatio/proba as technical terms for the examina- 
tion of military horses e.g. P Dura 56A, 66PP, 97.2; Cod. Theod. 6.31.1, 7.23.1 
(equos, qui digni sunt comprobari, “horses which meet the requirements for 
approval”, tr. Pharr) and see Davies, 1989, esp. 157-167. According to Hyland, 
1990, 73, Amm.'s passage “highlights the continued good standing of Sardinia 
as a breeding ground”. As Angliviel de la Beaumelle suggests in n. 98, the 
equerry’s fault probably consisted in the fact that he was bribed to accept 
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horses of lower quality than had been ordered. It was precisely in order to 
curb such corruption that Valentinian issued a decree in which he specified 
criteria for the inspection of the horses, and restricted the fee of the stratores: 
per omnes provincias edictum generale misimus, ut ab stratoribus unus tan- 
tum solidus probae nomine posceretur et in offerendis equis certam formam 
staturam aetatem provinciales nostri custodiendam esse cognoscerent (“We 
have dispatched a general edict throughout all the provinces that only one 
solidus shall be demanded by the stablemasters under title of approval of 
horses, and Our provincials shall know that in the horses that they offer, 
certain requirements as to shape, stature, and age must be observed’, Cod. 
Theod. 6.31.1, tr. Pharr). One can only speculate whether this decree was 
issued post vel propter Constantianus’ punishment: the date of the latter's 
death is unknown and that of Cod. Theod. 6.31.1 is disputed (cf. Pergami, 1993, 
110-112). 

Constantianus’ execution is the only case of lapidatio in the Res Ges- 
tae, but we meet this punishment a number of times in Greek and, less 
frequently, in Roman literature. See Pease, 1907; Hirzel, 1909; Latte, 1929; 
Fehling, 1974, 59-79. Its most conspicuous characteristics are the high degree 
of emotions such as indignation and wrath on the part of the executors, and 
the participation of the entire group the principles or interests of which had 
been damaged by the culprit. Small wonder that stoning was often used to 
lynch hated people (cf. e.g. Liv. 4.50.5; Plut. Sull. 6.9 and 9.1; Vin ill. 73.1, 73.11; 
D.C. 61.19.4; Zos. 3.34.2). Among the Romans it is hardly ever found as punish- 
ment after a proper judicial procedure (“in Theodor Mommsens Rémischem 
Strafrecht hat sie deshalb keinen Platz gefunden’, Hirzel, 1909, 259; cf. Pfaff, 
1925, 775; Cantarella, 1991, 326-329). Plb. 6.37.1-3 is one of the very few exam- 
ples which can be quoted, but note that stoning in this case is part of the 
penalty of fustuarium: xabicavtos dé Tapaypha cuvedpion THY xIALdpywv xpi- 
veTat, xdv KaTUdixacOH, Evronometrat. Td dé THs EvrAoxottiag Eoti tolodtov. AaBav 
EdAov 6 x'Alapyos TOUTw TOD xaTaxpLBévtos olov Hrpato LLdvov, ob yevopevon mdv- 
Teg of TOD oTOATOMESOD TUTTOVTES Tots EAOIC Kal TOIs AiBots TOS PEV TAELTTOUS 
ev aDTH TH otTpatoTEdeian xatABd&Movat (“A court-martial composed of all the 
tribunes at once meets to try him, and ifhe is found guilty he is punished by 
the bastinado [fustuarium]. This is inflicted as follows: The tribune takes a 
cudgel and just touches the condemned man with it, after which all in the 
camp beat or stone him, in most cases dispatching him in the camp itself”, 
tr. Paton). Cf. further HA PN 3.8: nam et imperator (sc. Septimius Severus) 
iam tribunos duos, quos constitit stellaturas accepisse (“were proved to have 
made deductions from the soldiers’ rations’, tr. Magie), lapidibus obrui ab 
auxiliaribus iussit. 
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In Amm. one other strator is mentioned (about 165 grooms are attested 
epigraphically). In 30.5.19 it is stated that Valentinian once, when his horse 
did not allow him to mount, angrily ordered the right hand of his strator 
to be cut off. Thanks to the tribunus stabuli Cerialis the punishment was 
postponed. It was, presumably, never carried out, because the emperor died 
soon after. 


Athanasius favorabilis tunc auriga suspectus cum vulgari levitate, ut vivus 
incendi iuberetur, si quid temptasset huiusmodi, non multo postea veneficiis 
usum merebatur, nulla delata voluptatum artifici venia ignibus aboleri prae- 
ceptusest In his bilingual edition Seyfarth had printed Clark’s version of V’s 
undeniably defective text: after huiusmodi a comma, followed by imprecare- 
tur idemque, an addition of Heraeus, and usus incessebatur (Clark) instead 
of usum merebatur. Although this version leaves something to be desired, it 
can at least be interpreted and translated: the popular charioteer had fallen 
into discredit, ‘and when in vulgar shallowness he called down on himself 
punishment at the stake, if he had attempted anything of the kind, he was 
shortly afterwards accused of practising magic and indeed bummed at the 
stake’. Much depends on the emendation of V’s eum, the sixth word of the 
text, either to Gelenius’ ei (the emperor) or to cum, either as a conjunction 
(with as predicate imprecaretur) or as a preposition, which would imply 
doing away with Heraeus’ imprecaretur. See ad 28.1.27 (pp. 60-61) for other 
charioteers engaged in magical practices. For burning alive as a form of cap- 
ital punishment in Amm. see the notes ad 21.12.20 (p. 177) and 27.7.5 (p. 168). 
See in general for the various methods of carrying out the death penalty the 
literature cited ad 21.12.20 (p. 177) and Krause, 2009. 

Amm.’s phrase ‘craftsman of pleasure’ may well have been inspired by 
an anti-epicurean passage near the end of the second book of Cicero’s De 
finibus, which states that in all the laudationes of great men of the past ne- 
minem videbis ita laudatum, ut artifex callidus comparandarum voluptatum 
diceretur (2.116). 


Africanus causarum in urbe defensor assiduus post administratam provin- 
ciam ad regendam aliam aspiravit, cuius suffragatori magistro equitum Theo- 
dosio id petenti subagresti verbo pius responderat imperator: “abi; inquit, 
“comes, et muta ei caput, qui sibi mutari provinciam cupit’; et hoc elogio perit 
homo disertus ad potiora festinans ut multi Africanus (PLRE I, Africanus 3) 
is only known from this text. See for causarum defensor, ‘lawyer’, the rele- 
vant note ad 28.1.14 (p. 33); the addition of assiduus may have been inspired 
by Cic. Red. Sen. 38: alter fuit propugnator mearum fortunarum et defen- 
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sor adsiduus; the adj. obviously denotes loyal perseverance. The fact that 
Africanus held the post of provincial governor after having been a lawyer 
has its parallel in the careers of e.g. Maximinus (28.1.6, pp. 16-17), Festus 
(29.2.22, p. 107), Dionysius (PLRE I, Dionysius 1) and Domninus (PLRE I, 
Domninus 2). See Humfress, 2007, Appendices I and II for more examples. 
This is Amm.’s only instance of aspirare ad, “to aspire to” (OLD s.v. 8). See 
on suffragium, ‘support of a candidate for a post in the public administra- 
tion’, the note ad alio quodam (20.5.7, p. 126), and add to the literature cited 
there Malavé Osuna, 2003; Caputo, 2004-2005 and Marcone, 2006. Theodo- 
sius became magister equitum in 369, as the successor of Iovinus (28.3.9, 
p. 162; see for Theodosius’ earlier career ad 27.8.3, pp. 186-188). As is noted 
ad 25.9.4 quo verbo (p. 290), verbum can denote a statement consisting of 
more than one word. 

Eight of the eleven instances of subagrestis in CLCLT occur in the Res 
Gestae, a small indication of the author's disdain for lack of culture and 
good manners. The sarcastically used adj. pius is well chosen; see ad impiae 
falsitatis (29.1.43, p. 70): Valentinian failed where his moral obligations were 
concerned. CLCLT lists more than two hundred instances of abi; more than 
three quarters of these occur in Roman comedy, the rest are few and far 
between in a variety of authors. Amm.’s two other instances are 21.5.12 and 
22.14.5. It gives the impression of being colloquial. Valentinian’s use of comes 
as appellativum tallies with Constantine's creation “of what may be called 
the Order of Imperial Companions” (Jones 104): originally comes denoted 
status, and not a specific post. See below ad 29.5.46 comes Valentiniani sum 
(p. 207). See for elogium as a t.t. TLL V 2.405.78-79: “codicillus, quo reorum 
reatus inscribebantur” and 406.35 “sententia iudicis”; cf. also Heumann- 
Seckel s.v. 2 and Marotta, 2003. Remarkably, this is Amm.’s only instance of 
disertus, which is elsewhere quite often used in Late Latin. 

The successful lawyer and governor's only ‘fault’ was one he shared with 
many: ambition; cf. for ad potiora festinans the phrase spe potiorum in 16.8.5, 
17.13.33, 20.4.5 and 27.12.7. Alféldi, 1952, 46 n. 4 is sceptical about the historic- 
ity of the story about Africanus’ death (“Ammianus...certainly misrepresents 
the facts”), and indeed, there are some peculiar elements in it. In the first 
place, it is in itself quite possible that Theodosius wanted to help Africanus 
in his aim to become governor of a second province, but, one might object, 
as magister equitum he lacked the authority to execute a civilian official. 
However, being the emperor, Valentinian could delegate his jurisdiction to 
whomever he wanted (cf. quod principi placuit, legis habet vigorem, Dig. 
1.4. pr., with respect to legislation). Secondly, to hold a governorship twice 
may have been regarded with disapproval (“such excessive ambition, which 
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blocked promotion for others, was attributed to greed for the financial 
profit’, Jones 385), but during Valentinian’s reign it was quite legitimate. It 
was not before 416 that it was forbidden (Cod. Theod. 9.26.4). Examples of 
people who held a governorship more than once may be few, but there cer- 
tainly are some. Valentinian’s favourite Maximinus, who, like Africanus, was 
originally an advocate, had successively been governor of three provinces 
before he became praefectus annonae (28.1.6). Ampelius, who became pre- 
fect of Rome between 21 August 370 and 1 January 371, previously held two 
proconsulates (ad proconsulatum geminum indeque multo post ad praefec- 
turae culmen evectus, 28.4.3, pp. 173-174). Festus, a friend of Maximinus, was 
first consularis Syriae, then proconsul Asiae (29.2.22, pp. 107-108). Another 
Festus (PLRE I, Festus 12), was gemino proconsulis auctus honore (ILS 2944), 
ie. proconsul Achaiae and proconsul Africae. These examples show that 
Valentinian’s reaction to Africanus’ wish to obtain another governorship 
was totally unjustified. But that is precisely what Amm. wants to demon- 
strate. 


Claudium et Sallustium ex Iovianorum numero ad usque tribunatus dignitates 
progressos accusabat quidam vilitate ipsa despectus, quod, cum imperium 
Procopius affectasset, aliqua pro eo locuti sunt bona We have no further 
knowledge about Claudius (PLRE I, Claudius 4) and Sallustius (PLRE I, 
Sallustius 2). See for the Joviani ad 22.3.2 (pp. 20-21) and 25.5.8 (p. 192), for 
tribuni ad 26.1.4 (p. 19). As is noted ad 27.8.7 (pp. 196-197), in the fourth 
century numerus is used as a generic term for army units; here the word 
stands for legio. Amm. is obviously disgusted by the fact that two officers 
with a fine military career became the victim of a person who was an object 
of contempt merely because of his low birth. See above ad ipsa vilitate ad 
facinus omne venalis (29.2.9, p. 88). One cannot avoid the impression that 
‘they had said something in favour of Procopius’ is playing down the officers’ 
attitude during Procopius’ coup; the usurpation of Procopius, described by 
Amm. in Book 26, started some time before 1 November 365 and ended in the 
spring of the following year. Procopius was beheaded on 27 May 366 (26.9.9, 
Pp. 257). Some modern studies on Procopius’ usurpation are cited ad 26.5.8 
(p. 111), to which can be added Szidat, 2010, passim, esp. 401-402. 


cumque nihil quaestiones repperirent assiduae, mandarat magistris equitum 
auditoribus princeps, ut agerent in exsilium Claudium et Sallustium pronun- 
tiarent capitis reum, pollicitus, quod eum revocabit ad supplicium raptum 
Judicial inquiries often involved torture. As tribuni Claudius and Sallustius 
belonged to the honestiores, who normally were exempt from torture. How- 
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ever, in cases of usurpations and other forms of high treason honestiores 
were also subject to torture (see ad 26.10.5, pp. 272-273), so that it may be 
assumed that the quaestiones of the present text were as bloody as those 
mentioned in e.g. 26.10.9 (cruentae quaestiones); cf. further e.g. 15.6.1, 26.3.1, 
29.1.6, 29.1.35, 29.3.8. The absence of incriminating evidence inspired Valen- 
tinian to make an amazing decision: he ordered the magistri equitum, who 
were in charge of the interrogation of the defendants, to banish Claudius and 
to declare Sallustius a ‘defendant on a capital charge’; see the note on capitis 
reum ad 28.1.57, p. 114. The infliction of these punishments obviously served 
to show that the emperor was merciless in cases of treason. Off the record, 
however, he promised not to carry out his decision. See TLL II 1295.34—47 for 
auditores “de iudicibus vel potius cognitoribus et disceptatoribus causarum’. 
Who were the magistri equitum who acted as judicial examiners in the case 
of Claudius and Sallustius? Various suggestions have been made: Theodo- 
sius (PLRE I, Theodosius 3), Equitius (PLRE I, Equitius 2), lovinus (PERE I, 
Iovinus 6), Dagalaifus (PLRE I, Dagalaifus). Theodosius and Equitius are the 
less likely candidates. The usurpation of Procopius, for whom Claudius and 
Sallustius had spoken ‘some good words (bonay)’, took place in 365/366. It 
seems reasonable to assume that the trial of the tribunes was held soon after, 
in 366 or 367, whereas Theodosius only became magister equitum in 369 (as 
is noted ad § 6, p. 127). Equitius was magister equitum et peditum in Illyricum 
(365-375), whereas the magistri equitum of the present text apparently were 
near the imperial court, which was in Gaul both at the time of Procopius’ 
rebellion and in the following years. Iovinus and Dagalaifus, then? 

Both men were with Valentinian in Gaul. Iovinus had already been ma- 
gister equitum under Julian (cf. e.g. 21.8.3), and he continued to serve in 
this capacity under Valentinian (cf. e.g. 27.2.1). It is disputed whether he 
was magister equitum per Gallias or magister equitum praesentalis under 
Valentinian (see ad 26.5.2, pp. 97-98), but that is irrelevant with regard to 
the present discussion. He was certainly magister equitum, and it seems very 
probable that he was one of the generals who tried Claudius and Sallustius. 

The case of the other general is more complicated. When dealing with the 
first days of Valentinian’s reign, Amm. calls Dagalaifus tunc equestris militiae 
rector (26.4.1). Presumably, Dagalaifus held this post also in the following 
years, as Demandt, 1970, 591-592 argues, and would therefore qualify for the 
identification with one of the generals of the present text. The authors of 
the PLRE are ofa different opinion. They think that Dagalaifus was magister 
peditum rather than magister equitum. If the PLRE were right, Dagalaifus 
would not qualify, because Amm. explicitly speaks only of magistri equitum. 
However, as has already been noted ad 26.5.2 (p. 98), there is no direct 
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evidence for the suggestion of the PLRE, whereas the only argument cited 
(viz. that Dagalaifus’ “successor was apparently Severus 10”) is rather weak. 
The suggestion of the PLRE should therefore be rejected. Tomlin, 1973, 474— 
475 approaches the problem from a different angle. He does not refer to 
Dagalaifus, but maintains that it is surprising to find in the present text 
two magistri equitum trying the cases of infantry officers of the Joviani. He 
therefore suggests that at least one of the generals must have been magister 
peditum and proposes to read: mandarat magistris equitum <et peditum> 
auditoribus princeps. If Tomlin’s conjecture is accepted, the magister pe- 
ditum Severus (PLRE I, Severus 10), in function since 367, would also meet 
the criteria for the identification. However, the insertion of et peditum is not 
necessary. As said above (ad § 6), as emperor Valentinian could delegate his 
jurisdiction to whomever he wanted. 

See ad 20.8.10 declarabitur (p.197) on Amm.'s frequent use of quod-clauses 
with an indicative, where classical Latin would have used an acc. c. inf., and 
add to the literature cited there Roca Alama, 1997. The phrase rapere ad 
supplicium does not occur frequently; Amm/s only other instance is 15.6.4 
Poemenius raptus ad supplicium interiit. Cf., however, also delatus raptusque 
in iudicium (16.8.2) and see OLD s.v. rapio 7b. V’s mandare, which can only 
be interpreted as an inf. historicus, is accepted by inter alios Henri de Valois, 
Clark, Sabbah and Viansino. See also ad 27.10.13 (p. 247) on coiere, preferred 
to coire by Clark and Seyfarth, but not by Marié. The choice depends on the 
likelihood of Amm. using the inf. historicus, which is a moot point (cf. ad 
29.2.13, Pp. 93-94). 


hocque ita, ut statutum est, observato nec Sallustius morte exemptus est nec 
Claudius nisi post eiusdem Valentiniani obitum deportationis maestitia libe- 
ratus...longae...cusaverit, cum illi saepissime torquerentur As in 22.6.4 hoc- 
que observato cura perpensiore, the verb here implies carrying out a task: 
see for a list of examples in which observare is practiced “agendo” TLL IX 2. 
210.81sqq. The various forms of exile are dealt with in an extensive note ad 
22.3.4 (pp. 22-23). Add to the literature cited there Stini, 2011 (who mainly 
deals with the Principate, but cites Amm. a couple of times) and Washburn, 
2013. There is only one other instance of deportatio, implying loss of citi- 
zenship and possessions, in the Res Gestae: 26.10.8 Phronimius Cherronesum 
deportatur. If, as is argued in the preceding note (p. 129), Claudius was con- 
demned soon after Procopius’ usurpation of 365/366, his exile had been of 
some duration: Valentinian died in 375 (Kienast, 1996’, 327). 

Remarkably, the noun deportatio occurs rarely in extant Latin literature. 
It does not denote the actual transportation of Claudius to his place of 
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exile, but his life as a deportee. TLL VIII 45.34—39 lists the present instance 
of maestitia as a synonym of duritia, asperitas, horror, which is a reason- 
able explanation, but here it also reminds the reader of the phenomenon 
‘pathetic fallacy, the attribution of human feelings to the surroundings, 
an idea which was brilliantly exploited by Vergil in his Bucolica. Viansino 
aptly refers to 14.5.1 Gerontium...exsulari maerore multavit. After liberatus 
V has a lacuna of three lines, so that the reconstruction of the contents 
in any form is impossible. The lacuna after longae may have contained 
another situation in which Valentinian was loath to accept that no evi- 
dence of any wrongdoing was found, ‘although they were very often tor- 
tured’. 


replicatis igitur quaestionibus dense et quibusdam vi nimia tormentorum ab- 
sumptis ne vestigia quidem ulla delatorum reperta sunt criminum Cf. for 
replicare, ‘to repeat’, eadem saepius replicando (21.2.2), eadem diebus con- 
tinuis replicans (22.9.10) and for quaestio ad §7 cumque (p. 128). In Valen- 
tinian’s necrology Amm. repeats his criticism: nec enim usquam repperitur 
miti coercitione contentus, sed aliquotiens quaestiones multiplicari iussisse 
cruentas post interrogationes funestas nonnullis ad usque discrimina vitae 
vexatis, “he was never content with a slight punishment, and often ordered a 
proliferation of bloody trials, in which some people were brought to death’s 
door by grim tortures” (30.8.3, tr. Hamilton). TLL V1.547.45-57 lists a number 
of instances in which densus is a synonym of creber or frequens, e.g. densis 
ictibus (15.4.11, 15.5.31, 16.12.54, 20.6.5). The phrase crimen deferre means “to 
lay a charge” (OLD s.v. ge). 


in hoc negotio protectores ad exhibendas missi personas, de...fustibus praeter 
solitum caesi It is impossible to establish the exact legal procedure (see 
for this meaning of negotium the note ad 28.117 on p. 40), in which the 
protectores were ordered to ‘bring persons to court’. See for this meaning 
of exhibere the note ad 28.6.27 on p. 295. There is a note on protectores 
(domestici) ad 21.16.20 (p. 276). See for this specific task of the protectores 
ad 29.5.7 (p. 163). 

TLL V 63.5859 registers the present text in a large list of passages with 
phrases in which the preposition de is used “pro abl. instrumenti vel modi 
sive praep. per” (62.18—64.33). The mere length of this list gives rise to doubt: 
in many cases it is not the equivalent of an abl. instr. but an alternative 
phrase. Blomgren 69 n. 2 rejects the solution in TLL, and accepts Heraeus’ 
assumption of a lacuna. Clark and Seyfarth agree, but Sabbah and Viansino 
do not follow Heraeus. In his note 102 Angliviel de la Beaumelle mentions 
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two passages in which de is indeed the equivalent of an abl. instr.: Ov. Met. 
6.80 and Peregr. Aeth. 37.2. Two additions to these examples may be useful: 
Ov. Met. 3.260 and 7.560 with Bomer’s notes. See Lofstedt, 1911, 104, and 
especially Regula, 1951, 66 and Szantyr 262. Rejecting Heraeus’ proposal and 
accepting Blomgren’s suggestion to interpret caesi as an example of the 
ellipsis of a personal form of esse (here sunt) implies, that the protectores 
were clubbed to death (see for the penalty of fustuarium p. 122, ad § 3). It 
seems inconceivable that Amm. did not provide any information about the 
reason for this punishment nor, for that matter, about the identity of the 
personae. The assumption of a lacuna is inevitable. 


Horrescit animus omnia recensere simulque reformidat, ne ex professo quae- 
sisse videatur in vitia principis, alia commodissimi_ Before reaching the cli- 
max of his report on Valentinian’s propensity for injustice and cruelty which 
showed itself in more than one form, Amm. denies that he has been deliber- 
ately concentrating on the emperor’s moral failings. The words quaesisse...in 
vitia have a judicial connotation; cf. in plebem Romanam quaestiones habitae 
sunt (Sal. Jug. 31.7), promulgat, uti quaereretur in eos (ib. 40.1), crudelesque 
mox quaestiones in amicos clientesque Gracchorum habitae sunt (Vell. 2.7.3). 
In fact, Amm. shrinks back from registering everything; he may have been 
inspired by horresco referens (Verg. A. 2.204). CLCLT lists only ten instances 
of ex professo in Latin literature. The phrase means ‘overtly’, ‘on purpose’. 
See for the acc. respectus alia, ‘in other respects’, ad lectus alia (28.4.3, 
p- 174). Translators offer a remarkable variety of renderings of commodissimi: 
“sehr zuvorkommend” (Seyfarth), “a very proper man” (Rolfe), “admirable” 
(Hamilton), “fort capable” (Sabbah), “degno di lode” (Selem), “degnissimo” 
(Caltabiano), “utile [allo Stato]” (Viansino). Amm/s only other instance 
of commodus characterizing a person is 18.6.3 about Antoninus: ductorem 
commodissimum; De Jonge ad loc. (p. 163) suggests “the most suitable,— 
appropriate”. In the present text commodissimi contrasts with Valentinian’s 
immoral behaviour, so that ‘agreeable’ (OLD s.v. 5b) or a synonym of this 
seems to be the most likely rendering. See TLL III 1923.74-1924.28 for exam- 
ples of commodus used “de personis”. The present text is listed in a sec- 
tion of instances in which the adj. is the equivalent of “bonus sc. moribus”. 
It is one of the passages which show, according to Teitler, 2007, 66, that 
Amm., although he heartily disliked Valentinian, was fair-minded enough to 
acknowledge the emperor's merits; another such passage is 29.4.1. A differ- 
ent opinion can be found in Paschoud, 1992, who thinks that Amm. sketched 
a perfidiously and maliciously distorted portrait of Valentinian, and on p. 82 
ascribes 29.3.9 and 29.4.1 not to Amm. himself, but to his source. See now in 
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general for Amm.’s characterization of the reign of Valentinian (and that of 
Valens) Drijvers, 2012. 


illud tamen nec praeteriri est aequum nec sileri, quod, cum duas haberet 
ursas saevas hominum ambestrices, Micam auream et Innocentiam, cultu ita 
curabat enixo, ut earum caveas prope cubiculum suum locaret custodesque 
adderet fidos visuros sollicite, ne quo casu ferarum deleretur luctificus calor 
Amm. varies the phrase silentio praeterire, which was used by many classical 
and late Latin authors; aequum est is attested from Ennius onwards. About 
ambestrices Wagner notes: “Vox Ammiani propria”. This is not the case, if in 
Pl. Cas. 778 with Leumann 197 Loman’s plausible emendation ambestrices 
for mss. ambas estrices is accepted. OLD s.v. ambestrix translates the word 
with “gluttonous”. The pet names of Valentinian’s she-bears (Golden Kid and 
Innocence) are in total contrast with that part of their nature which the 
emperor appreciated most of all in them, namely their ‘murderous zeal’. In 
her overview of the names of animals in the Roman Empire Toynbee, 1948 
registers numerous names of dogs and race-horses and eighteen of bears. 
Mica is not among these names. We find it a couple of times for women (e.g. 
CIL 6.35259, 8.9727, 8.20919), and once as cognomen for a man (CIL 3.12440). 
Curiously, the name Mica aurea had been given to an edifice, built in Rome 
during the reign of Domitian (Hier. Chron. a. 90) and possibly identical with 
Mica in Mart. 2.59.1, a small dining room, from which Augustus’ Mausoleum 
could be seen. See Craig Williams’ notes ad Mart. 2.59 and Richardson, 1992, 
253. The latter refers apart from to this building also to a place named Mica 
Aurea “on the Janiculan hill mentioned in the Einsiedeln itinerary (6.2 = 
Jordan 2.653) between the Molinae and S. Maria in Trastevere”. See also 
Liverani, 1996. See on bears in Antiquity the overviews of Wellmann, 1896, 
Toynbee, 1973, 93-100 and Eichinger, 2005. They were occasionally kept as 
domestic pets, or so it is said: cf. Paus. 8.17.3; Sen. de ira 2; Apul. Met. 1.8; HA 
Hel. 25.1. Cf. for enixus, ‘fervent’, operam navabat enixam (22.12.5) and opera 
curabat enixa (26.3.1). 

Remarkably, the loyal guardians were not there for safety reasons: it 
was their task to make sure that the two bears were bloodthirsty at all 
times. All emendations of V’s debetur imply this meaning. Henri de Valois 
prints rumperetur, but in his note ad loc. he writes “forte scribendum est 
deleretur’, which has convinced Clark, Seyfarth, Sabbah and Viansino. It may 
well be correct, but Gronovius’ delibetur (possibly adapted to delibaretur) is 
attractive: Valentinian did not want the intense violence of his bears to be 
diminished in any way. It would, however, be the only instance of the verb 
in the Res Gestae. 
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Innocentiam denique post multas, quas eius laniatu cadaverum viderat, sepul- 
turas ut bene meritam in silvas abire dimisit innoxiam exoptans similes edi- 
turam The structure of the relative clause is very strange, but no matter 
what, the comma should not be placed after viderat, but after sepulturas. 
As it stands the text seems to imply the suggestion that the emperor pre- 
ferred seeing burials of bodies which had been mutilated by Innocentia 
to watching her devouring her victims: she had performed excellently and 
could retire to her natural habitat. The phrase bene meritus occurs often, but 
less frequently than bene merens, in inscriptions. Cf. for dimisit innoxiam 
phrases like innoxius abire permissus est (19.12.12), omnes abierunt innoxii 
(21.12.20), tandem abiit innoxius (22.3.5). Wagner notes that there is a cer- 
tain likeness with the herds of horses which Caesar, during the crossing of 
the Rubico, vagos et sine custode dimiserat (Suet. Jul. 81.2), and especially 
with a passage in Book 7 of Statius’ Thebaid, where Bacchus’ treatment of 
the tigers, which had pulled his chariot, is described: Liber in Aonios meritas 
dimiserat agros (7.567). The adj. innoxius is an example of paronomasia with 
the bear’s name. Petschenig, 1892, 528 repaired the final three words in the 
lemma: exop<tans> similes edit<uram>. Amm.s report on Valentinian and 
his she-bears resembles a passage in Lactantius’ De mortibus persecutorum 
(21.5): Galerius possessed ursos ferociae ac magnitudinis suae simillimos and 
was delighted when he watched how they tore up the bodies of men thrown 
to them. 

The veracity of Amm.’s report has been subjected to heavy criticism. 
Paschoud, 1992, 79 is surprised that the mere material gathered by Wagner 
did not convince all scholars “que |’ histoire des ourses est une invention’, 
construed with the use of topoi, “qui n’ ont rien a faire avec la vérité his- 
torique”. However, between this judgment and swallowing Amm.s report 
whole there are other possibilities, such as a biased and distorted picture 
of real facts. The contention of Weijenborg, 1975, who suggests that with 
Mica aurea and Innocentia Valentinian’s wives Marina Severa and Iustina 
are meant (see for them ad 28.1.57 [p. 115]), is not convincing (cf. Matthews 
518 n. 20 and Sabbah, 1992, 100-101). 


CHAPTER 4 


Introduction 


This short chapter deals with Valentinian’s attempt to capture the Alaman- 
nic king Macrianus in the late summer of 371. It is the only account available 
on the subject. We do not know which source Ammianus had at his disposal, 
but it may have been a military report. The attempt to capture Macrianus has 
the character of an “Uberraschungsangriff” (Gutmann, 1991, 37) with a lim- 
ited number of soldiers, rather than a large scale expedition into Alamannic 
territory. The surprise attack had to be kept hidden from the Alamanni for 
as long as possible. This may be inferred from several remarks: the Rhine 
was crossed as quietly as possible (§ 2); initially a small number of soldiers, 
sent ahead under command of Severus, was involved (§ 3); scurrae were 
killed because they were apparently a security risk and could betray the mil- 
itary action to the Alamanni (§ 4); no pack animals and tents were brought 
along (§5), and the campaign required swift action (§5). The apprehen- 
sion of Macrianus was of great importance to Valentinian considering the 
fact that not only did he himself participate in the attack but the magister 
peditum Severus and the magister equitum Theodosius did as well. In spite 
of the presence of these ‘big shots’ the expedition failed utterly due to the 
undisciplined behaviour of the Roman soldiers which gave the Alamanni 
the opportunity to lead their king to safety. 


Et haec quidem morum eius et propositi cruenti sunt documenta verissima 
With quidem...vero Amm. emphasizes the contrast between Valentinian’s 
blameworthy conduct which was described in chapter 3, and his exemplary 
cleverness whenever the interests of the Roman Empire were at stake. The 
superlative verissimus (and verissime) occurs eleven times in the Res Gestae, 
ten more than in the oeuvre of Sallust, Livy and Tacitus taken together. There 
are three instances in the Historia Augusta. These facts show that, perhaps 
contrary to expectation, verissimus is rare in historiographical prose. Cicero 
has nearly fifty instances and in Augustine’s much larger oeuvre it occurs 
more than three hundred times. Editores print Gelenius’ propositi cruenti, 
but Cegka, 1974, 104 politely notes that “proposito<rum> cruenta sunt docu- 
menta verissima dignum forsitan esse, quod consideretur.” This is attractive: 
only one word in V’s version needs to be corrected and Amm. does use 
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the plural proposita, be it in a different sense, e.g. 28.1.4 sed ad proposita 
veniamus. However, the singular propositum in the meaning of ‘character’ 
combines well with mores, ‘conduct’. See the long note on propositum ad 
20.5.4 (p. 120). 


sollertiae vero circarem publicam usquam digredientis nemo eum vel obtrecta- 
tor pervicax incusabit The major part of the present section is of the utmost 
importance with regard to the description of Amm.’s judgment of Valen- 
tinian: his sollertia as such left nothing to be desired and showed itself in 
his sound military strategy. He could have followed in Julian’s footsteps, but 
his moral misconduct, which was inspired by a deplorable lack of control 
when his emotions were involved, led to disaster. 

The word sollertia implies the author's high praise. He uses the noun and 
the adj. five times about Julian: id nimirum sollerti colligens mente (17.1.12), 
sollertissimus Caesar (17.2.3), quod ne fieret, consilio sollerti praevidit (21.8.3), 
sollerti remedio turbatis consuluit rebus (21.12.16), princeps sollertissimus 
(24.7.2). The verb digredi here means “ab officio, munere sim. deflectere” 
(TLL V 1.1154.63sqq.); digredientis is best explained as an example of the 
‘dominant’ sense of participles: ‘the neglect of duty by his cleverness’. From 
time to time the reader of the Res Gestae meets obtrectatores “malicious crit- 
ics” (OLD s.v.); see ad 29.5.23 (p. 184). In the present case, even a persistent 
member of this crowd cannot possibly maintain that Valentinian’s intelli- 
gence had deserted him. 


illud contemplans, quod maius pretium operae foret in regendis verius milite 
barbaris quam pellendis As the apparatus critici of the various editions 
show, V’s text, which was problematic in the previous lemma, now becomes 
a total mess. Gelenius offers no help: he resorts to a lacuna. This indicates 
that the problems existed already in the Hersfeldensis. Seyfarth’s lemma 
consists of a reasonable selection from the conjectures of eminent schol- 
ars. 

See ad nihil operae pretium fecit (21.16.4, p. 251) for operae pretium as an 
indeclinable adj.; the text could be rendered by ‘considering that a greater 
advantage consisted in a better use of the armed forces (milite)’. Note that 
Heraeus’ foret does not denote counterfactuality, but expresses the reflec- 
tion of the imaginary future obtrectator: the objective of Valentinian’s mili- 
tary strategy consisted in keeping the barbarians outside instead of expelling 
them from inside. In order to check the barbarians, particularly the Ala- 
manni, Valentinian fortified the Rhine frontier as Amm. had mentioned in 
28.2.1 (with the elaborate notes on pp. 18-124). In his final assessment of 
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Valentinian, Amm. praises the emperor for having reinforced the army and 
fortified both banks of the Rhine with castra and castella: ideo autem etiam 
Valentinianus merito timebatur, quod auxit et exercitus valido supplemento et 
utrubique Rhenum celsioribus castris munivit atque castellis, ne latere usquam 
hostis ad nostra se proripiens possit (30.7.6). Cf. 30.9.4 for Amm.’s general 
appraisal of Valentinian’s military qualities. 

Among the conjectures which have not been chosen by Seyfarth at least 
one deserves attention: Henri de Valois’ proposal veteri limite instead of 
verius milite. He does not add any elucidation in his ‘Annotationes’, so that 
we cannot be sure that limite, which is attractive in view of the context, is his 
own conjecture. In his edition of 1681 Adrien de Valois prints milite, which he 
found in the 15th century codex Colbertinus. Both limes and the ‘collective’ 
miles (see Szantyr 13-14) occur often in the Res Gestae. For limes in Amm. 


see ad 23.3.4 (p. 41), 28.3.7 (p. 159) and 29.6.2 (p. 224). 


et cum dedisset...e speculis, si quis hostium se commovisset, desuper visus 
obruebatur This seems to be the remnant of a passage about the daily 
routine in Valentinian’s fortifications along the Rhine, which are described 
in chapter 2 of Book 28. Whenever the movement of an enemy was seen from 
one of the observation posts, he was buried (by missiles). See for the iterative 
use of the subjunctive ad 27.1.2 (p. 258) and for obruere “missilibus sim.” the 
list in TLL IX 2.151.55—-75. Cf. 30.7.6, quoted in the previous lemma, where 
Amm. remarks that the enemy dreaded Valentinian’s fortification works 
on the Rhine because it was no longer possible to invade Roman territory 
unobserved. The word specula, an elevated place or look-out, occurs also 
in 18.8.4 (ab alta quadam specula), 22.16.9 (montium nullas speculas) and 
24.1.7 (a specula quadam altissima). Although Amm. generally uses turris 
for watchtower (see ad 28.2.1, pp. 119-120), in this passage specula may have 
the same meaning considering that in the missing lines Amm. had in all 
probability referred to Valentinian’s fortification works along the Rhine. 
Watchtowers were part of the frontier defences on the Rhine, and could be 
part of a fort or stand by itself. In particular the single towers which stood on 
elevated and not easily accessible sites had an observational function. Along 
the Rhine frontier there were chains of watchtowers at frequent intervals; 
28.2.1 castra extollens altius et castella turresque assiduas per habiles locos 
et opportunos, qua Galliarum extenditur longitudo (pp. ug—120); Elton, 1996, 
159-160, 163-164; Southern & Dixon, 1996, 145-147. 


Agitabatur autem inter multiplices curas id omnium primum et potissimum 
The first position of the predicate does not express any emphasis, but is 
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due to the fact that it is a so-called presentative sentence, in which a new 
topic is introduced, which in the present case is indicated by autem. Such 
a topic prefers the last position in the sentence. The verb agitare basically 
denotes engaging in some action or thought, which leads to a large number 
of translations listed in dictionaries. In the present text one could render the 
text of the lemma with: ‘the first place on the agenda was allotted to the task 
which prevailed among the manifold problems’. 


ut Macrianum regem auctum inter mutationes crebras sententiarum iamque 
in nostros adultis viribus exsurgentem vi superstitem raperet vel insidiis, ut 
multo ante Vadomarium Iulianus Amm. resumes the narrative about the 
problems with the Alamanni and their king Macrianus (PLRE I, Macrianus 
1) and how to bring an end to them, which he had started in 28.5.8 (see 
pp. 241-242—also for further information about the chieftain of the Ala- 
mannic Bucinobantes). Amm. had reported there that the emperor had 
made an agreement with the Burgundians in his effort to attack the Ala- 
manni. However, for obscure reasons, the emperor did not keep his part 
of the agreement to cross the Rhine with Roman troops and join the Bur- 
gundians on the appointed date (28.5.8-13, pp. 240-249). In his attempts 
to capture Macrianus, Valentinian took Julian as his example who had the 
Alamannic king Vadomarius (PLRE I, Vadomarius) captured at a banquet in 
361 (21.4.3—5); for further information on Vadomarius see ad 29.1.2 (pp. 4-5). 
After his capture, Vadomarius became a loyal supporter of the Roman cause 
and made a career in the service of Rome. After Valentinian and Macrianus 
had concluded peace in 374, Macrianus, like Vadomarius, became a loyal ally 
of the Romans until his death; 30.3.5-6. 

See for augere denoting the increase of strength and status ad 23.6.2 
(p. 134). Translators tend to interpret sententiarum as denoting the views 
of Valentinian and his staff, as in 28.5.9 consilia alia post alia. This interpre- 
tation may well be correct, although mutationes...sententiarum could also 
refer to Macrianus’ versatility. This would even be more likely in the apo- 
dictically worded conjecture of Petschenig (1892, 529): “In V steht avitum 
ter, wonach sicher auctum per zu schreiben ist.” Gelenius’ enigmatic succes- 
sionum probably refers to the successive emperors the king had to reckon 
with. See for Amm.’s use of superstes as a synonym of vivus ad 21.7.5 (p. 101). 
The comparative phrase at the end belongs either to raperet (kidnapping) or 
to the last mentioned method (insidiis). In that case Amm. would be refer- 
ring specifically to 21.4.4-5, the arrest of Vadomarius. In any event, Julian 
was Valentinian’s model. 
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et praevisis, quae negotium poscebat et tempus, cognitoque transfugarum 
indiciis, ubi comprehendi nihil opperiens poterit ante dictus, tacite, quantum 
concessit facultas, ne qui conserendo officeret ponti, iunxit navibus Rhenum 
Henri de Valois is absolutely sure of his emendation provisis quae at the 
beginning: “quis enim neget ita ab Marcellino scriptum fuisse?”. Clark, Sey- 
farth, Sabbah and Viansino prefer praevisis. About praevidere TLL X 
2.1111.47—48 notes: “confunditur in codd. passim cum provideo”. A paronoma- 
sia in Sidonius implies a difference between the two verbs: (Joseph) providit 
remedium, quod praevidit (epist. 6.12.7), but Amm. 21.8.3 shows that prae- 
videre can imply more than merely foreseeing something: quod ne fieret, 
consilio sollerti praevidit. Cf. also the note ad loc. (p. 110). See for the abl. 
abs. without a nominal ablative Szantyr 141. Amm.’s other instances are 
audito (19.11.13), edictoque (20.5.1), cognito (25.8.6) and comperto (25.8.12). 
Heraeus proposed the addition of hostile after nihil, which Baehrens, 1925, 
54 and Fesser, 1932, 14 supported in view of nihil hostile opperientem exerci- 
tum (29.5.19). As to poterit, in Late Latin the indic. in indirect questions 
is not uncommon; see Szantyr 538. As was noted ad 27.6.3 (p. 135), Amm. 
has an idiosyncratic predilection for adjectival or substantivized ante dictus. 
See Szantyr 540-541 and 554 on the indiscriminate use of interrogative and 
indefinite qui and quis. There is only one other example of conserere pon- 
tem, ‘to construct a bridge’, in the extant Latin literature of Antiquity: Oros. 
hist. 2.10.8: ubi pontem veluti victor maris conseruerat. In the phrase iunxit 
navibus Rhenum the meaning of the verb iungere differs from the cases in 
which it has either the ships as Patiens: navibus iunctis (Caes. Gal. 1.8.4) or 
the bridge: pontem iungere (25.8.4, p. 257); in the latter case the verb means 
“to make by joining” (OLD s.v. 5). The meaning “to span a river” (OLD s.v. 2d) 
occurs already in classical Latin: Romani ponte Ticinum iungunt (Liv. 21.45.1), 
ratibus, quibus iunxerat flumen (Liv. 21.47.2). 

The transfugae who informed Valentinian about Macrianus’ where- 
abouts were probably Alamanni who had deserted to the Romans. Their 
information prompted the emperor to go into action in order to capture the 
Alamannic king. In 30.7.1 Amm. also refers to the emperor’s attempt to cap- 
ture Macrianus where he adds the detail that Macrianus had managed to 
escape from the Burgundians; inter quae illud elucere clarius potuit, si Macri- 
anum regem ea tempestate terribilem vivum capere potuisset, ut industria 
magna temptarat, postquam eum evasisse Burgundios, quos ipse admoverat 
Alamannis, maerens didicisset et tristis. 

The date of the attack is debated. E.g. Seeck, 1906, 524 dates it to 372 as 
does PLRE I, Macrianus 1. Most scholars, however, prefer the year 371; e.g. 
Heering, 1927, 39; Gutmann, 1991, 36; Lorenz, 1997, 155 and Drinkwater, 2007, 
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285. They do so on good grounds because it fits in better with Valentinian’s 
activities of the year before when dealing with the Alamanni with the 
assistance of the Burgundians and with his presence in Alteium in August 
of 370; see ad 28.5. (pp. 247-248). Those scholars, on the other hand, 
who date the surprise attack to 372 create a gap of a whole year (the year 
371) in which no Roman activities against the Alamanni would have taken 
place. 

Amm. reports in §6 below that after the failure to capture Macrianus 
Valentinian returned to Trier (redit Treveros), which implies that he had 
been there earlier in that year. This is not surprising, for Trier was the 
imperial residence from the moment Valentinian had moved to Gaul (see 
ad 27.8.1, p. 182). As it happens, it is known that the emperor resided during 
the spring and the early summer of 371 (from at least 19 May till 16 August) 
in Trier or in his summer palace in Contionacum (modern Konz) close to 
Trier (references in the note on Chronology, p. XIV); for Contoniacum see 
Ciippers, 1990 and Goethert, 1999. On 6 September he was in Mogontiacum 
(modern Mainz) where he issued Cod. Theod. 15.7.2. Mogontiacum was close 
to Mattiacae aquae in the vicinity of which Macrianus probably resided (see 
below ad § 3). This makes it likely that the emperor started his attempt to 
capture Macrianus in the late summer of 371; cf. Demandt, 1972, 93 and 
Tomlin, 1973, 174. 

The Roman forces did not use a permanent bridge such as the one at 
Mogontiacum to cross the Rhine (see for this bridge e.g. Rupprecht, 2007, 
466-467) because that would have attracted the attention of the Alamanni. 
Drinkwater, 2007, 306-307 suggests that the Romans crossed the Rhine in 
the region of modern Biebrich which is near to Mattiacae aquae. On boat 
bridges see ad 21.7.7 (p. 104) and 23.2.7 (p. 31). For the various ways armies 
crossed large rivers see Veg. mil. 3.7. 


et antegressus contra Mattiacas aquas primus Severus, qui pedestrem cu- 
rabat exercitum, perpensa militum paucitate territus stetit timens, ne resistere 
nequiens irruentium opprimeretur hostilium agminum mole When the 
bridge was ready, Severus was the first to cross it (primus is pleonastic after 
antegressus). See for curare denoting military command TLL IV 1504.84- 
1505.9; cf. e.g. Tac. Ann. 1.31.2 inferiorem (sc. exercitum) A. Caecina curabat. 
Goodyear notes ad loc.: “This application of curare to military command is 
peculiarly Sallustian.” Sal. Jug. 100.2 is a good example: cohortis Ligurum cur- 
abat. Remarkably, the Res Gestae contains seven of the twelve instances of 
the participle nequiens listed in CLCLT. According to Clark’s apparatus criti- 
cus in all these cases V fails to provide the correct version. See for moles 
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denoting a large quantity or a mass the note ad 21.3.3 (p. 36); cf. also pugna- 
torumque mole circumdatus (18.8.10). 

Mattiacae aquae is probably the same as civitas Mattiacorum and is to 
be identified with modern Wiesbaden; see ad 28.2.1 (p. 18) and Talbert, 
Directory I, 148; 1 I2; Dietz, 1996. As the name indicates, it was known 
for its thermal springs; Plin. Nat. 31.20 sunt et Mattiaci in Germania fontes 
calidi trans Rhenum. For the magister peditum Severus (PLRE I, Severus 10) 
see ad 27.6.3 (pp. 134-135). After the Roman forces had crossed the Rhine 
Severus and his men went ahead. Drinkwater, 2007, 307 supposes that they 
did not march against Mattiacae aquae, as Rolfe translates the words contra 
Mattiacas aquas, but passed Mattiacae aquae. He interprets contra in a 
topographical sense as ‘opposite’, ‘facing’—see for this meaning of contra 
§7 below (p. 146). After having gone past Mattiacae aquae they marched 
northwards in the direction of the Taunus mountain range. Although there 
was a road (Talbert 11 I2), Severus and his soldiers, who did not want to be 
noticed, probably did not use this route, but a secondary road; this may be 
surmised from Amm.'s remark in § 5 below that guides who knew the roads 
were used. Perhaps Macrianus had his residence not far from Mattiacae 
aquae somewhere along or close to the route going north to mons Taunus; 
Drinkwater, 2007, 307-308. 

The campaign to capture Macrianus is difficult to reconstruct on the 
basis of Amm.’s report, but initially only a small contingent of infantry com- 
manded by the magister peditum Severus was sent ahead. When it became 
clear to him during his march that the number of Alamanni the Romans 
might encounter was considerable, he made a halt and waited for additional 
troops. The latter were probably cavalry units under the command of the 
magister equitum Theodosius as well as units commanded by Valentinian 
himself as may be inferred from § 5 of this chapter. 


et quia suspicabatur venalia ducentes mancipia scurras casu illic repertos id, 
quod viderant, excursu celeri nuntiare, cunctos mercibus direptis occidit This 
curious intermezzo is probably intended to show Severus’ determination 
not to risk any failure. The scurrae are obviously not the “men about town” 
(OLD s.v.) we meet in Lucilius, Cicero, Catullus, Horace and other classical 
authors, nor the ‘court jesters’ mentioned a number of times in the Historia 
Augusta. Any attempt to define their function in the present text should start 
from Amm.’s only other instance, 30.1.20: during a banquet ferociens quidam 
immittitur barbarus asper ex his, quos scurras appellant. We may conclude 
that the scurrae of the present text are also barbarians, who do not belong 
to any official civil or military organization. In a paper on the description 
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of the murder of Alexander Severus in HA AS 61.3-7 Straub, 1980 inter alia 
deals with the part played by unus ex Germanis, qui scurrarum officium 
sustinebat (61.3 according to the mss. instead of Hohl’s conjecture scutarius), 
and pays due attention to the two instances in Amm., finally concluding 
on p. 241: “bei Ammian sind scurrae Barbaren, die offenbar zu fragwiirdigen 
Geschaften herangezogen zu werden pflegten und deshalb auch, wenn sie in 
das Gefolge eines rémischen Dienstherrn tibernommen wurden, als ministri 
scelerum verwandt wurden.” Drinkwater, 2007, 307 supposes that the scurrae 
were Germanic mercenaries who were taking war captives to the market 
in Mattiacae aquae. Cf. also Baldwin, 1986. See for the use of the inf. praes. 
nuntiare instead of the inf. fut. Kiihner-Stegmann 1. 689-690, Szantyr 357- 
358. Severus feared that the scurrae would ‘swiftly run away’ and report what 
they had seen to the enemies. Amm. often uses excursus to denote a hostile 
incursion: see ad 21.13.4 (p.195). Here, however, it has the same meaning as in 
26.9.7 Agilo rem excursu prodidit repentino, viz. a synonym of abitus or fuga 
(TLL V 2.1295.34-35). 


adventu itaque plurium copiarum animati iudices castrisque ad tempus bre- 
vissimum fixis, quia nec sarcinale iumentum quisquam nec tabernaculum 
habuit praeter principem, cui tapete et sisyra suffecerant pro tentorio In the 
course of this long section V’s text considerably deteriorates, so that emen- 
dations are necessary. After the intermezzo of the scurrae Amm. returns 
to the main sequence of events with ‘resumptive’ itaque. The spirit of the 
military staff rose as a result of the arrival of more troops. It seems best to 
interpret animati as an instance of the ellipsis of the verb esse, in the present 
case sunt; this phenomenon is dealt with by Blomgren 68-79. See for iudex, 
‘official’, the note ad 20.5.7 (pp. 125-126). The present text is Amm.'s only 
instance of iudex denoting a military official. An improvised camp was set up 
without tents, for which there was no equipment available: hence ‘for a very 
short time’; only the emperor had some very minimal comfort, consisting of 
a rug and a sort of fur tunica, if Seyfarth’s acceptance of Heraeus’ plausible 
emendation of V’s tapete + lacuna is correct. This emendation is based on 
16.5.5, where it is reported that Julian rose early, not from a luxurious bed, 
but ex tapete et sisyra. The text of the lemma implies, as was the case with 
sollertia in §1, that in his military life without any luxury Valentinian could 
hold his own in a comparison with Julian. 


parumper ob tenebras morati nocturnas exsiliente lucifero urgente procinctu 
pergebant ulterius itinerum gnaris ducentibus It should be noted that both 
lucifero and urgente are additions of Heraeus. The first of these is beyond 
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doubt: cf. 19.7.2 exsiliente lucifero (see TLL V 2.1864.22—32 on exsilire being 
used “de astris, fere ig. emergere, exoriri’). The second results from the 
substitution of V’s procincti by the abl. of a noun which occurs often in the 
Res Gestae and once with the part. praes. of urgere: 26.6.12 ad procinctum 
(‘campaign’) urgentem, which means that this addition is also plausible. 
One wonders, however, whether Ce&ka, 1974, 104 might not be right with his 
proposal to take leave of urgente and to retain V’s procincti, “ready for action” 
(OLD s.v.). It would not be a hapax in the Res Gestae in view of 20.11.19 classico 
excitante in pugnam legiones procinctae celeri gradu venerunt; see the note 
on p. 273. The fact that Amm. mentions that guides who knew the roads 
were used makes it likely that the Roman forces did not travel along the 
main routes but used unfamiliar secondary roads to reach the whereabouts 
of Macrianus. This reinforces the impression that we are dealing here with 
a surprise attack which had to remain hidden from the Alamanni as long as 
possible. 


frequenti equitatu cum Theodosio rectore praeire disposito, fequirat erat | la- 
cuna of more than three lines| tempore iaceat The adj. frequens here means 
“containing many individuals” or “having most or all of its members present” 
(OLD s.v.1). It is an important detail, indicating how thoroughly the invasion 
was prepared. For Theodosius the Elder (PLRE I, Theodosius 3), who was 
magister equitum since 369, see ad 27.8.3 (pp. 186-188). As is noted ad 20.11, 
rector is a very general word, used by Amm. for all kinds of high-ranking 
officers and officials. See for disponere, ‘to order’, above ad 29.3.3 (p.121) and 
ad 20.4.9 (p. 74). After disposito the text of the lemma is irreparable. There is 
simply too little left to reconstruct the outline of what the author intended 
to report. 


extento strepitu suorum est impeditus, quibus assidue mandans, ut rapinis 
et incendiis abstinerent, impetrare non potuit The lacuna in the previous 
lemma results in uncertainty concerning the subject of est impeditus and 
potuit: possibly Theodosius, but probably Valentinian, who, in contrast to 
his men, was entirely focused on capturing king Macrianus; TLL V 2.1978.79 
plausibly lists extento among the instances in which extendere means “fa- 
cere, ut aliquid diutius permaneat”. The soldiers’ raids were accompanied by 
a never ending noise, exactly the opposite of what was needed for a surprise 
attack. 

Amm. does not reveal why the soldiers did not obey the orders of either 
Theodosius or Valentinian (depending on the subject of est impeditus and 
potuit) to abstain from making a noise, looting and setting fires. Drinkwater, 
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2007, 308 suggests that the Roman troops had come close to Macrianus and 
that they looted and set fire to his residence: “Given the king’s status and 
Ammianus’ report that, when Roman forces found themselves close to him, 
they fell to looting, this residence is unlikely to have been a simple affair 
but rather...a lowland ‘Herrschaftszentrum.” Remarkably, the soldiers seem 
not to have been punished for their disobedient behaviour. This is in glaring 
contrast with the severe forms of punishment which Theodosius imposed 
upon his soldiers for their undisciplined conduct during his suppression of 
the Firmus revolt, for example when they showed support for the enemy, 
deserted or abandoned the battle; 29.5.22, 31, 49. 


ignium enim crepitu dissonisque clamoribus satellites exciti idque, quod acci- 
derat, suspecti carpento veloci impositum regem angusto aditu circumfractis 
collibus abdiderunt The crackling sound of fire is attractively referred to 
by Plin. Nat. 15.135 laurus quidem manifesto abdicat ignes crepitu, “the laurel 
indeed manifestly expresses objection to the application of fire by crackling” 
(tr. Rackham). Cf. for satellites 16.12.58 about the Alamannic king Chno- 
domarius: cum satellitibus paucis celeritate rapida properabat ad castra. De 
Jonge ad loc. (p. 281) notes that the term “undoubtedly alludes to the Teu- 
tonic ‘Gefolgschaft’”. These attendants immediately led the king to safety, 
probably in the neighbouring hills of mons Taunus; Lorenz, 1997, 153. See 
for suspecti with an active sense, “argwohnisch’, Petschenig, 1892, 528-529, 
an interpretation which receives the approval of Léfstedt, 1907, 78 and is 
regarded as a possibility by Szantyr 291, and for V interpreting circumfrac- 
tis as consisting of two words TLL III 1113.22. Cf. for fractus, “rugged” (OLD 
s.v. 1a), fractis...montibus (Mart. 1.49.5-6). The undisciplined behaviour of 
the Roman soldiers betrayed the Roman presence and alarmed the atten- 
dants of Macrianus. For carpentum, a two-wheeled carriage, see ad 23.3.7 
(p. 50). The daughter of Constantius, on her way to marry Gratian, was also 
carried to safety in a carpentum when the Quadi threatened to capture her: 
paulo enim afuit, quin filia caperetur Constanti...cum duceretur Gratiano nup- 
tura, ni favore propitii numinis praesens Messala provinciae rector eam iudi- 
ciali carpento impositam ad Sirmium...cursu reduxisset effuse (29.6.7). The 
ablativi at the end of the lemma have a different function: angusto aditu is 
an abl. viae, circumfractis collibus an abl. loci. 


hac Valentinianus gloria defraudatus nec sua culpa nec ducum sed intempe- 
rantia militis quae dispendiis gravibus saepe rem Romanam afflixit, ad usque 
quinquagesimum lapidem terris hostilibus inflammatis redit Treveros maes- 
tus The verb defraudare here may simply mean ‘to deprive’, but in view of 
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the cause of the loss it, perhaps, also indicates that Valentinian felt ‘cheated’, 
being deprived of the glory of capturing Macrianus; cf. 30.6.11 inter quae illud 
elucere clarius potuit, si Macrianum regem ea tempestate terribilem vivum 
capere potuisset. In an address to his troops Julian remarks that Roman 
soldiers were often tempted to plunder: aviditate rapiendi posthabita, quae 
insidiatrix saepe Romani militis fuit (23.5.21). “Intemperance is regularly crit- 
icized” (Seager 18). Some emperors also display this vice: Valens was mag- 
narum opum intemperans appetitor (31.14.5), even Julian was laudum etiam 
ex minimis rebus intemperans appetitor (25.4.18). In his frustration the em- 
peror burned the territory of the enemy until the 50th milestone, reckoned 
possibly from the point where the Romans had crossed the Rhine. Cf., how- 
ever, Gutmann, 1991, 37 “Nachdem Macrian entkommen war, hat er [Valen- 
tinian]...das Heer fiinfzig Meilen weiter marschieren und das Land in dem 
Umktreis verwiisten lassen”. For Trier see ad 27.8.1 (p. 182). The emperor was 
back in Trier on 1 December 371 at the latest (Cod. Theod. 8.5.32). 

Amm.’s caustic judgment of the soldiers, who in the course of time had 
often damaged the interests of the Roman state, irresistibly reminds the 
reader of the remark made by a man, who was highly respected by Amm., the 
comes sacrarum largitionum Ursulus. When Constantius and his retinue vis- 
ited the ruins of Amida, Ursulus exclamavit: “en quibus animis urbes a milite 
defenduntur, cui ut abundare stipendium possit, imperii opes iam fatiscunt” 
(20.115; pp. 252-253). The final position of maestus is c.c., but also functions 
as an anticlimax emphasizing the failure of the expedition. 


ubitamquam leo ob cervum amissum vel capream morsus vacuos concrepans, 
dum cum hostium disiecta frangeret timor As Den Hengst, 2010, 271 shows, 
Amm. combines two comparisons in the Aeneid: (leo) conspexit capream aut 
surgentem in cornua cervum (10.725) and (canis) increpuit malis morsuque 
elusus inani est (12.755). There are two other instances in the Res Gestae in 
which a man is compared with a lion: ferociens Gallus ut leo cadaveribus 
pastus (14.9.9), Ursicinus was like a leo magnitudine corporis et torvitate ter- 
ribilis...unguibus ademptis et dentibus (19.3.3). A different instance is Didy- 
mus Chalcenterus criticizing Cicero ut immania frementem leonem trepidulis 
vocibus canis catulus longius circumlatrans (22.16.16). TLL IV 94.39-51 con- 
tains a list of instances in which concrepare is used transitively, e.g. Trimal- 
chio digitos concrepuit (Petr. 27.5). In the present text one hears how the 
biting teeth of the lion clash together emptily in the air. Lofstedt, 1907, 32 
is convinced that V’s dum cum should be kept as an example of pleonasm. 
This conviction is heartily supported by Hagendahl, 1924, 214, but Baehrens, 
1925, 74 writes: “Zweifelhaft ist es mir, ob dum cum 209, 4, 7 und 17,12,9...zU 
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halten ist”. Remarkably, in 17.12.9 Seyfarth does not print V’s dum cum, pre- 
ferring Accursius’ tum, cum. Clark has tum cum in both cases, Sabbah and 
Viansino prefer dum cum. Baehrens’ scepticism is reasonable, to say the 
least: CLCLT offers only one other example of dum cum, which is, moreover, 
dubious: Ambrosiaster in Col 2.9. Clark was indeed justified in printing tum 
cum. As to hostium disiecta, the combination of the neuter plural of an adj. 
or participle with a gen. pl. of a noun (e.g. angusta viarum in Verg. A. 2.332; 
see Austin ad loc.) occurs often in Latin literary texts. Some examples in 
Amm.: rupium abscisa (14.2.6), per silvarum profunda (27.12.11). See Kiihner- 
Stegmann 1.230 and Szantyr 53. Oakley ad Liv. 6.32.5 subita belli provides 
an instructive succinct survey, at the end of which he concludes: “It is quite 
likely that the idiom was originally a Hellenism’, but he does not add one sin- 
gle Greek example. The verb disicere occurs a number of times in the Res Ges- 
tae with the meaning ‘to scatter in all directions’, e.g. urgente magnitudinis 
mole disiecti sunt nostri (21.3.3), residuis...disiectis in fugam (24.4.4), disiecti 
denique Romanorum ardore metuque turbati (27.10.15). Instances of fear as 
the Agens of frangere can be found in various authors: timor magis frangit 
insuetos (Veg. mil. 4.12.2), metu frangitur (Ambr. in psalm. 118. sermo 1.24.2), 
timore frangeris (August. c. Faust. 15.7), timore mox frangebatur (Amm. 
30.8.12). The words tum cum hostium disiecta frangeret timor can be rendered 
by: ‘at the very moment when fear was crushing the spirit of the scattered 
enemies’. 


in Macriani locum Bucinobantibus, quae contra Mogontiacum gens est Ala- 
mannica, regem Fraomarium ordinavit, quem paulo postea, quoniam recens 
excursus eundem penitus vastaverat pagum, in Britannias translatum potes- 
tate tribuni Alamannorum praefecerat numero multitudine viribusque ea tem- 
pestate florenti Cf. for contra in a topographical sense (‘facing’) contra 
oppositum aliud promunturium (23.6.10), contra orientalem plagam (23.6.64), 
and see contra Mattiacas aquas in § 3 above. For Mogontiacum see ad 27.10.1 
(p. 226); add to the literature cited there Ristow, 2010. As in Anatolium 
ordinavit (20.9.8, p. 231) and episcopus Alexandriae est ordinatus (22.11.4), 
ordinare here means ‘to appoint’. See for numerus denoting any kind of unit 
the notes ad 20.1.3 (p. 7) and 27.8.7 (p. 197). The phrase ea tempestate florenti 
is intriguing: Amm. expects his readers to be somewhat surprised that an 
important role was played by an Alamannic contingent in Britain. 

The name of the Bucinobantes, who were a contingent of the Alamanni, 
is known from this passage in Amm., as well as from the Notitia Dignitatum 
(see below). For their home country in the region north of Mogontiacum 
on the south side of mons Taunus, see Talbert, 1 Iz. Fraomarius (PLRE I, 
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Fraomarius) is only known from this passage; Waas, 1971’, 82. After having 
deposed Macrianus as leader of the Bucinobantes, Valentinian made him 
king, possibly still in 371 or early in 372. Fraomarius, who did not favour 
Macrianus’ anti-Roman policy (Gutmann, 1991, 37-38), was appointed to 
secure Roman influence and power in the frontier region of Mogontiacum. 
It is not clear from Amm. why Fraomarius was sent to Britain. Drinkwa- 
ter, 1997, 309 suggests that the recens excursus that devastated the district 
(pagus; see ad 18.2.8, p. 39) of the Bucinobantes, should perhaps be ascribed 
to Macrianus who wanted to reclaim his power. When Macrianus regained 
his position of power this might have resulted in Fraomarius losing his 
and then being sent to Britain by Valentinian, possibly already in 372; Gut- 
mann, 1991, 38. From the Notitia Dignitatum two Alamannic auxilia palatina 
are known: the Bucinobantes (Not. Dign. Or. 6.17 and 6.58) and the Reto- 
barii/Raetobarii (Not. Dign. Or. 5.17 and 5.58). The Alamannic auxilia were 
possibly constituted several years before by Valentinian as may perhaps be 
inferred from Zos. 4.12.1 Ovadrevtiviavos 6 Baotreds Ta mepl todo Tepuavods 
ed dtadeuevog wnoy Setv nai tH¢ cig TO MEMO doqarelacg THY KeAtindv ebvOv 
Toijcacbat mpdvotav: veokatav ody Sti mAEiotyv dBpoicas ex Te THY TPOTOLKObY- 
twv TA “Pryvw BapBdopwv xai ex Tay ev Tots bd ‘Pwraious EOvect yewpyav, Tots 
oTpATINWTIKOIS EyKaTarEEus téypaow “tA. (“The emperor Valentinian, after 
successfully handling the German situation, thought he ought to ensure 
the future security of the Gallic provinces. So levying a vast army of young 
men, both barbarians living near the Rhine and farmers from the Roman 
provinces, he enrolled them in the legions’; tr. Ridley). Possibly Alamannic 
troops were stationed in Britain in connection with Theodosius’ campaign 
in 368-369, and it may have been these troops—contingents of the Retobari- 
i/Raetobarii or the Bucinobantes—of which Fraomarius became command- 
ing officer; Hoffmann, 1969-1970, vol. 1, 165-167. Angliviel de la Beaumelle 
n. 109 refers to a publication by E. Demougeot from 1952 in Revue d’Alsace in 
which it is argued that the contingent of the Bucinobantes only came into 
being after the reconciliation between Valentinian and Macrianus in 374. 
See for potestas denoting a person holding some office ad 23.6.35 (p. 175). 
Tribunus is a title often used loosely for all commanding officers; Jones 640. 
There are notes on tribunus ad 22.11.2 (p. 200), 23.3.9 (p. 53) and 24.3.1 (p. 71). 
For tribunes in general in Amm. see Castillo, 2004. 


Bitheridum vero et Hortarium, nationis eiusdem primates, item regere milites 
iussit, e quibus Hortarius proditus relatione Florenti Germaniae ducis con- 
tra rem publicam quaedam ad Macrianum scripsisse barbarosque optimates 
veritate tormentis expressa conflagravit flamma poenali Bitheridus (PLRE I, 
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Bitheridus) and Hortarius (PLRE I, Hortarius 2) are only known from this 
passage; Waas, 1971’, 79 and 86. They were both high-ranking men among 
the Bucinobantes (nationis eiusdem primates). About their military com- 
mands nothing else is known. As was noted ad 24.7.1 (p. 203), the Late Latin 
word primas means ‘highest ranking’ (in a specific situation). Hortarius may 
have been related (a son?) to the Alamannic king of the same name (PLRE 
I, Hortarius 1) who fought against Julian in the battle of Strasbourg in 357 
(16.12.1.) and is also mentioned by Amm. in 17.10.5, 18.2.2 and 18.2.13-14. The 
dux Germaniae Florentius (PLRE I, Florentius 6) is also only known from 
this passage. In the Notitia Dignitatum (Occ. 39) the pages with information 
about the dux Germaniae (primae) and the troops he had at his disposal 
are missing. Presumably Hortarius had given vital (military?) information 
to Macrianus and other Alamannic chiefs. For the death penalty by burn- 
ing, see ad 21.12.20 (p.177) and 27.7.5 (p. 168). The app. crit. of both Clark and 
Seyfarth do not mention Wagner's emendation of V’s proditus speratione, 
viz. proditus delatione. According to Wagner this fits in better with prodi- 
tus than Valesius’ relatione. This argument is not unreasonable, but redatio, 
which denotes “official intelligence from a lower to a higher instance, espe- 
cially to the emperor” (De Jonge ad 15.5.13, p. 90), tallies well with Florentius’ 
official post. 


CHAPTER 5 


Introduction 


This chapter is the main source for our knowledge about the rebellion of 
the Mauretanian chieftain Firmus against Roman authority. According to 
Ammianus it was the scheming of Romanus against Firmus (§ 3) which 
triggered the revolt after the latter had murdered his brother Zammac, 
who had been favoured by Romanus (§ 2). However, as we are given to 
understand in § 8, the deeper cause for the revolt was the disaffection of the 
Mauretanian peoples with the behaviour of the representatives of Roman 
authority, in particular the bad management of the said Romanus, comes 
Africae, described in great detail by Ammianus in 28.6. That chapter at 
the end of Book 28 is the counterpart of this chapter in Book 29, just as 
Maximinus’ judicial misconduct in 28.1 finds its companion piece in the 
trials held by Valens in Antioch in 29.1-2. 

Ammianus’ information in this chapter leaves much to be desired, partic- 
ularly with regard to chronology and the geographical range of the revolt in 
conjunction with the military endeavours of the Elder Theodosius to restore 
Roman authority. The whole chapter contains only one chronological indi- 
cator, namely in § 31, where it is mentioned that Theodosius returned to 
Tipasa in the month of February (Tipasam mense Februario venit). Schol- 
ars generally date the revolt and its suppression in the years 372-375, but 
Demandt, 1972 has convincingly argued that the revolt started before the 
year 372, possibly already in 370, since the uprising must have developed into 
a serious threat to Roman authority before Valentinian finally sent Theodo- 
sius to deal with the affair. Theodosius probably arrived in Africa in April 373. 
It took some two years to subdue the revolt and in 375, presumably, Theo- 
dosius could enter Sitifis in triumph. Theodosius’ campaign can be divided 
into four phases. 

The first phase can be dated to the period between Theodosius’ arrival in 
Mauretania Sitifensis in April 373 and his entry into Caesarea (29.5.5—19). 

The second phase is characterized by Theodosius’ appearance in several 
strongholds and settlements, and a military confrontation with the enemy 
near the town of Adda, after which Theodosius went to Tipasa where he 
arrived in February of 374, apparently, and where he made a long stop and 
conducted negotiations with several Moorish tribes (29.5.20-33). 
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In the third phase Theodosius resumed his military campaigns, probably 
in the summer of 374, with an expedition to the region of the Caprarienses 
montes (§ 37). These campaigns took up the rest of the year (29.5.34—43). 

The fourth and final phase should be dated in 375 and ended with the 
death of Firmus and Theodosius’ adventus in Sitifis (29.5.44—-56). 

It is not possible to establish when precisely the revolt of Firmus was 
conclusively suppressed; in all likelihood this was achieved some months 
before the death of Valentinian on 17 November 375. 


Unfortunately, the geographical information is also disappointingly vague 
and patchy. This may partly be due to the fact that a digression by Ammi- 
anus on the geography of Africa has been lost (§18). Throughout the chapter 
Ammianus refers to a number of cities, strongholds, regions and mountains 
of which only a few can be positively identified and located. Information as 
to where these places were in relation to each other is not provided; nor does 
Ammianus inform his readers about distances in miles or day’s marches 
between them. The same lack of geographical data applies to the home- 
lands of the various peoples who supported Firmus. The limited number of 
sites which can be pinpointed geographically suggests, that the confronta- 
tions between Firmus and Theodosius took place mainly in Mauretania Cae- 
sariensis. 

The challenging characteristics of the region, in particular the mountain 
areas which the Roman forces could not enter, in combination with the 
extensive support Firmus received, both from his own family members 
and from the Mauretanian peoples, help to explain why it took the Roman 
general so long to suppress the rebellion. The turning-point in Theodosius’ 
military expedition came when Igmazen, king of the Isaflenses, with whom 
Firmus had taken refuge, started negotiations about the extradition of the 
rebel (§ 51). This sealed Firmus’ fate. 

Although Firmus defected from the Romans (ab imperii dicione descivit, 
§3), his revolt was not an attempt to usurp Roman imperial power, as 
is sometimes argued (e.g. by Szidat, 2010, 211). The main support for the 
revolt was restricted to Mauretanian tribes, and the uprising clearly had 
a regional character; it can therefore best be characterized as a rebellio 
barbarica (Symm. Ep. 1.64.1). In the preface to the completely fictitious Life 
of Firmus in the Historia Augusta (Quadrigae tyrannorum ch. 2) an erudite 
discussion is reported about the question as to whether this Firmus, who 
is said to have lived during the reign of Aurelian, had been a princeps or a 
mere latrunculus. According to Mazzarino, 1966, 259 the author of the HA 
had been inspired by the long description of the revolt by the historical 
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Firmus in Ammianus. This theory is further elaborated upon and reinforced 
by Paschoud, 1997. It is one of several correspondences between the HA and 
Ammianus which, although they do not provide definitive proof, do make it 
highly likely that the author of the HA knew the Res Gestae. 

Just like 28.3 this chapter is a laus Theodosii. Indeed, the wish to sing the 
praises of the father of the emperor during whose reign Ammianus wrote his 
work may well explain the extraordinary length of this chapter. The tone is 
panegyrical whenever victories are reported, and Theodosius is compared 
to illustrious predecessors like (Fabius) Cunctator, Domitius Corbulo and 
Lusius (Quietus). The few cases, in which Theodosius suffers defeat or has 
to retreat, are glossed over, while the author emphasizes the occasions when 
the general managed to get away with his army intact (§ 28-31, 37-39, 44, 49- 
50). The tone is downright apologetic whenever Ammianus defends Theo- 
dosius against criticisms regarding his extremely harsh military discipline. 
These criticisms are put into the mouth of obtrectatores malivoli (§ 23) and 
Firmus himself. Ammianus argues that Theodosius’ measures were fully jus- 
tified in the circumstances. His ruthless reprisals against defeated tribes are 
also explicitly endorsed (§ 43 ut aequitas postulabat). It is therefore impossi- 
ble to agree with the conclusion of Seager, 1997, 1 that Ammianus’ treatment 
of Theodosius is “deceptively ambiguous and only superficially encomias- 
tic’. The turns of phrase adduced by Seager to support his thesis are also 
used of such eminent military leaders as Julian and Valentinian, and it is 
somewhat bizarre to suggest that Ammianus’ comment about the divine 
assistance given to Theodosius (§ 40) diminishes in any way the personal 
merits of the general. 

Ammianus may also have had a literary reason to devote such a long chap- 
ter to a military campaign in Africa. Both Sallust and Tacitus had dealt with 
a similar subject, the war against Jugurtha and the rebellion of Tacfarinas, 
respectively. As to the latter, Tacitus’ description is scattered over Books 2, 3 
and 4 of the Annals, which demonstrates the defects of a treatment divided 
in accordance with the consular years as opposed to an unbroken narrative, 
which is the way in which Ammianus has chosen to describe the rebellion 
of Firmus. The numerous similarities between Tacfarinas and Firmus are 
enumerated in Drijvers, 2007, 149-150. Both rebels had served in the Roman 
army, both practiced guerilla warfare and were supported by a number of 
Moorish tribes. No less striking are the analogies between Jugurtha and Fir- 
mus, for which see Seager, 1997. The relationships within the families of both 
men were very similar. Just as Jugurtha had his half-brother Adherbal killed, 
Firmus murdered his brother Zammac. In the course of the conflict both 
Jugurtha and Firmus repeatedly tried to reach a peace agreement with the 
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Romans (Sal. Jug. 46.6 and RG 29.5.19). In both cases Metellus and Theodo- 
sius did not trust (or pretended not to trust) their opponent. And, finally, 
both Jugurtha and Firmus were betrayed by their former allies, the kings 
Bocchus and Igmazen respectively. By construing his narrative in such a way 
as to highlight the close similarities between his account of Firmus’ rebellion 
and the revolts of Jugurtha and Tacfarinas as described by his great predeces- 
sors, Ammianus claims for himself a place in the historiographical tradition 
of Rome. 


Abhinc inter...proximo haec narratione disseri continua placuit, ne, dum nego- 
tiis longe discretis et locis alia subseruntur, cognitio multiplex necessario con- 
fundatur Vhasa lacuna of 2!) lines after inter. There is no point in chang- 
ing V’s proximo to proxima with Gelenius, since there are no parallels for 
proxima haec in the sense of ‘what comes next. The transition from the 
northern border to Africa will have been marked by a formula like 28.6.1 
Hinc, tamquam in orbem migrantes alium, ad Tripoleos Africanae provinciae 
veniamus aerumnas. Once again the author reminds the reader of his deci- 
sion to let the cohesion of his narrative (narratio continua) prevail over a 
strictly chronological presentation of events, as he had announced in 26.5.15 
ne, dum ex loco subinde saltuatim redire festinamus in locum, omnia confun- 
dentes squaliditate maxima rerum ordines implicemus (p. 123). This is the 
only instance in the Res Gestae of impersonal placuit as part of an authorial 
statement; normally placuit refers to political decisions or scientific opin- 
ions. It is regularly followed by a passive infinitive, as in 27.12.18 dividi placuit 
Hiberiae regnum, except where ire or its compounds are concerned: 20.1.2 ire 
igitur ad haec ratione vel vi componenda Lupicinum placuit; 30.6.2 (about a 
delegation from the Quadi) quos quoniam suscipi placuit et redire indutiis, 
quae poscebantur, indultis. The use of longe discretis is slightly zeugmatic: 
with negotiis it means ‘very different’, with locis ‘widely apart’. Both aspects 
are covered by the following cognitio multiplex: ‘information about widely 
divergent subjects’. For the use of cognitio in a historiographical context 
cf. 15.1.1 tunc enim laudanda est brevitas, cum moras rumpens intempestivas 
nihil subtrahit cognitioni gestorum and 26.1.2 cognitiones actuum variorum. 
There is a note on subserere, ‘to insert’, ad 20.3.8 (p. 40). 


Nubel velut regulus per nationes Mauricas potentissimus vita digrediens et 
legitimos et natos e concubinis reliquit filios According to Matthews in CR 24 
(1974) 104-105; Matthews, 1976, 174-175; and Matthews 373 this Nubel (PLRE 
I, Nubel) is to be identified with the Flavius Nuvel who is mentioned in CIL 
8.9255 (= ILCV 1822) from Rusguniae: 
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D{[e] sancto ligno crucis Christi salvatoris adlato 

adgq(ue) hic sito Flavius Nuvel ex praepositis eqitu 
marmicerorum [i|unior(um) filius Saturnini viri 

perfectissimi ex comitibus et Collcial |Coleciae?| honestissima 

e feminae primepos [pronepos?] Eluri Laconiq(ue) basilicam voto 
promissam adq(ue) oblatam cum coniuge Nonni 

caac suis omnibus dedicavit. 


However, Laporte, 2004, 282 n. 5 and 289 dates the inscription to the early 
fifth century, and doubts whether this Nuvel and Amm.'s Nubel are one and 
the same person; see also Laporte, 2012, 992-994 and Hamdoune, 2012, 953. 
The PLRE also rejects the identification, but does suggest that Amm.'s Nubel 
was a Christian, on the basis of CIL 8.9011 = ILCV 41. However, if, as seems 
plausible, they are one and the same, then Nubel was a former praepositus 
of the equites armigeri iuniores, one of the 19 cavalry units in Africa; Not. 
Dign. Occ. 6.80, 7.198. In that case he was the son of a Mauretanian mother 
called Collcial and a father named Saturninus who was a vir perfectissimus 
and a former comes; his great-grandfathers were two men whose names are 
not totally clear, Eluri Laconiq(ue). The inscription shows that he, together 
with his wife Nonnica and his family, was the dedicator of a basilica which 
housed bits of the True Cross. 

Nubel belonged to both the Roman and the Moorish culture, as is re- 
flected in the names of his children: Firmus is clearly a Roman name, but his 
other sons have Moorish names: Zammac, Gildo (§ 6), Mazuca (§ 40) and 
Mascizel (§ 11); the origin of the name Dius (§11) is uncertain; Blackhurst, 
2004, 61-62; Drijvers, 2007, 134-135; Laporte, 2012, 982-985. Firmus also had 
a sister named Cyria, who is mentioned in § 28 (pp. 189-190) of this chapter; 
her name is not Moorish and may well be Christian; Laporte, 2012, 985. It 
is impossible to say which of these sons were legitimate and which of them 
were born to concubines; Laporte, 2012, 988-989. 

The Moorish nations lived in the region of Mauretania, i.e. the western 
part of northern Africa, roughly where Morocco and Algeria are now. Nubel 
himself belonged to the people (natio) of the Iubaleni (§ 44). 

Just like the historians of the classical period Amm. uses the diminutive 
regulus, ‘petty king’, for a wide variety of “kings ruling over a small territory” 
(OLD). It is not a well defined term, since Amm. twice calls the same person 
alternately rex and regulus: 15.10.2 rex Cottius, but §7 regulus, and 30.1.1 
Papa Armeniorum rege (also in §13, 15, 19) but regulus in §g9 and 21; see 
Fanning, 201, 50. Apart from regulus Amm. uses the following terms for 
Moorish leaders in this chapter: optimas (§ 4), ductor (§ 27) and rex (§ 46); 
Hamdoune, 2012, 953-954. Whether praefectus (gentis) in § 21 and 35 refers 
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to a leader of Moorish descent, as Hamdoune seems to suppose, is hard 
to establish. The meaning of velut is not immediately clear. According to 
Viansino, 1985, II 772 it is used “de causa” (explaining potentissimus?), but 
it seems likely that it renders the opinion of the nationes Mauricae, ‘among 
whom he counted as the most powerful chieftain’, as in 22.11.9 Diodorus 
quidam veluti comes (p. 209). Hagendahl, 1921, 101 mentions vita digredi 
among the 28 expressions in Amm.'s “copia synonymorum’ for ‘dying’. This 
is the only time that Amm. uses the word concubina in his Res Gestae. 


e quibus Zammac comiti nomine Romano acceptus latenter a fratre Firmo 
peremptus discordias excitavit et bella According to ILS 9351 from Petra near 
Tubusuptum (see §11) Zammac (PLRE I, Sammac) was a loyal upholder of 
Roman authority. The inscription is a double acrostic yielding the words 
Praedium Sammacis, an estate which is commonly identified as the fun- 
dus Petrensis, mentioned in § 13 of this chapter (p. 170); Demandt, 1972, 95; 
Matthews, 1976, 175; Matthews 373; Laporte, 2004, 280-281. The PLRE sug- 
gests that he was identical with Aurelius Sammac, but for chronological 
reasons this cannot be the case since Aurelius Sammac had died on 5 May 
361; he was buried in Altava (CIL 8.9847). Although it is not clear why Fir- 
mus (PLRE I, Firmus 3) had Zammac killed, it is not unlikely that the murder 
was the result of a family strife between the legitimate and the bastard sons. 
Laporte, 2012, 989 and 991 suggests that Zammac, who was recognized by 
Rome and apparently Romanus client, was the legitimate successor of his 
father Nubel but that Firmus did not recognize his position. Internal Moor- 
ish dissent about the succession of Nubel may also have prompted Firmus to 
kill his brother; Drijvers, 2007, 135. For the comes Africae Romanus (PLRE I, 
Romanus 3), see the notes ad 27.9.1 (pp. 204-205) and 28.6.5 (p. 263). Amm. 
adds nomine to make sure that the reader will interpret Romano as a proper 
name. 

The participle peremptus is used ‘dominantly’ (for the term see Pinkster, 
1990, 132-133) and is the equivalent of an abstract noun (Zammac peremp- 
tus, ‘the murder of Zammac’), as in the classical examples Liv. 21.1.5 ange- 
bant...virum Sicilia Sardiniaque amissae (‘the loss of’) and Tac. Ann. 1.8.6 
cum occisus dictator (‘the murder of’) Caesar aliis pessimum, aliis pulcher- 
rimum facinus videretur. The ab urbe condita-construction, as it used to 
be called, is found most frequently in Amm. in prepositional phrases like 
22.2.2 post exemptos periculorum aestus (p. 9), but occurs also in the nom- 
inative, as here and in 20.7.0 nec multa cruoris effusio nec confixi mortiferis 
vulneribus plurimi ceteros ab audacia parili revocabant (“neither the profuse 
bloodshed nor the infliction of many mortal wounds deterred the survivors 
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from encountering similar risks’, tr. Hamilton). More examples are given in 
Blomgren 88 n. 2, to which add 21.3.2 quod ne dissimulatum redivivas bel- 
lorum materias excitaret (p. 35). The phrase was obviously misunderstood 
by Demandt, 1965, 92, who writes: “Zwar nennt Ammian ihn (Firmus) den 
Morder seines Bruders Zammac, schreibt aber diesem, der mit dem verhas- 
sten Romanus befreundet war, die Kriegsschuld zu.” 

There is a note on the adjective acceptus, ‘dear (to)’, ad 26.10.2 (p. 266). 
There are only two instances of latenter, ‘secretly’, in classical authors; from 
Apuleius onwards it is used frequently; TLL VII 2.998.40sqq. The internal 
strife (discordiae) among the Moors after Nubel’s death led to real warfare 
(bella) with the Romans as a consequence of the involvement of Romanus. 
Cf. Liv. 2.31.10 discordiae intestinae, bellum externum fecere, ut hoc magistratu 
(dictatorship) egeret res publica; 2.43.1 eo anno non segnior discordia domi et 
bellum foris atrocius fuit. 


eius enim necem ulcisci impensiore studio properans comes ad insidiatoris 
perniciem multa ciebat et formidanda For the ‘consensus particle’ enim, 
‘as the reader will understand, see the note ad 24.4.12 hinc enim (p. 117) 
and Kroon, 1995, 199-201. There is a note on impensiore opera and similar 
expressions ad 20.11.18 (p. 272). For properare, ‘to be eager’, see the note ad 
25.7.4.ferro properans (p. 226). The phrase multa et formidanda is found only 
in Amm. 15.12.3 and 25.7.2 (p. 223). Wagner sees it as a Grecism, inspired 
by m0A& xa; this does not convince, since it is not uncommon in Latin; cf. 
Sal. Jug. 5.4 multa et praeclara rei militaris facinora fecerat; Cat. 20.3 multis et 
magnis tempestatibus. 


utque rumores distulerunt assidui, navabatur opera diligens in palatio Ro- 
mani quidem relationes multa et aspera congerentes in Firmum libenter sus- 
cipi recitarique principi in earum favorem concinentibus multis; ea vero, quae 
contra Firmus salutis tuendae gratia docebat crebro per suos, accepta diu- 
tius occultari_ The expression rumores assidui, ‘persistent rumours’, is found 
only in Amm., who uses it also in 15.7.7, 16.2.1, 17.13.19 (rumorum assiduitate), 
27.4.14 and 27.8.3. The adjective assiduus, like pertinax in 16.6.3 and 26.4.4 ut 
loquebatur pertinax rumor and 28.1.30 ut locuta est pertinacior fama (p. 69), 
implies that these rumours have to be taken seriously. On the status of 
rumores in general see the note ad 25.6.6 (p. 207). V’s reading navatur, which 
is also found in 27.10.3 (V), is rightly rejected by Seyfarth, not only because 
Amm. reserves the praesens historicum for salient points in the narrative 
(see the note ad 25.6.1, p. 215), but also in view of 16.10.19 diligens opera nava- 
batur, ne fortissimi viri suboles appareret, where the imperfect is guaranteed 
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by the cursus. Amm. uses operam navare of underhand dealings also in 
16.10.19, 27.10.3 opera navabatur impensior, ut qualibet concideret strage and 
30.4.1 navabatur enim opera diligens, ut homo rigidus audire cupiens lites a 
studio iudicandi revocaretur. Normally it is followed by ut or ne, as in the 
instances quoted above. The present construction with an infinitive, for 
which Ter. Hec. 553 dare operam id scire, qui nos oderit is the only parallelina 
classical author, is found also in 15.5.19 diligens enim opera navabatur exstin- 
gui Silvanum. See Kiihner-Stegmann 1 680-683 and Szantyr 345-347 on the 
widespread use of the final infinitive in Late Latin. The word palatium, for 
which see the note ad 26.10.1 (p. 265), refers to the court personnel, as in 
26.5.4 diviso palatio. 

Amm. uses accipere and suscipere practically as synonyms. A good paral- 
lel is 20.8.1 Gestorum hic textus est, quem mente, quaeso, accipito placida...et 
condicionum aequitatem, quam propono, bona fide suscipito; see further the 
notes ad 20.2.3 (p. 15) and 22.14.1 (p. 237). Both parties, Romanus’ and Firmus’ 
supporters, sent letters to the court, but whereas Romanus’ official reports 
(relationes, see the note ad 26.5.10, p. 116) were received favourably (liben- 
ter), read out aloud to the emperor and acclaimed by many courtiers, the 
letters of Firmus’ friends were when they arrived (accepta) not brought to 
the emperor's attention (occultari). For concinere as an expression of una- 
nimity see the note ad 20.4.1 (p. 53). The comparative diutius serves only to 
create a cursus tardus. 


Remigio tunc officiorum magistro, affine amicoque Romani, inter potiores 
imperatoris necessitates haec velut minima et superflua non nisi opportune 
legi posse asseverante For Remigius (PLRE I, Remigius) see the notes ad 
27.9.2 (pp. 206-207) and 28.6.8 (p. 268). Since the chronology of the Fir- 
mus affair is pretty obscure, it is impossible to say when exactly the com- 
munications with the court in Gaul took place, but it must have been 
before Remigius retired as magister officiorum in 371/2. This implies that 
the difficulties between Romanus and Firmus had started earlier, possibly 
already around 370, as Demandt, 1972, 100 argues. In 28.6.8 we were told that 
Romanus called on Remigius (affinem suum vel rapinarum participem) for 
protection against the complaints of the Tripolitani. The MO follows the 
same tactics in his support of Romanus on this occasion: he assures the 
emperor that the letters of Firmus’ friends are very low on the list of priori- 
ties, and that they can wait until the emperor has time for them. Cf. 28.6.9 
disceptatio plena dilata est eo more, quo solent inter potiorum occupationes 
(“when advantage is taken of their being occupied with more important 
business”, Hamilton) ludi potestates excelsae (p. 270). 
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Sections 3 and 4 cannot be clearly separated because of the two lacunas in 
V after adiumenta and vastand, and are therefore discussed together. 


Quae cum ad obruendam defensionem suam agitari adverteret Maurus, ulti- 
morum metu iam trepidans, ne amendatis, quae praetendebat, ut pernicio- 
sus et contumax condemnatus occideretur, ab imperii dicione descivit It was 
only when the Moor, i.e. Firmus, had come to the conclusion that he stood 
no chance in a trial because of Romanus’ scheming against him, that he 
decided, according to Amm., that he had no alternative but to revolt against 
Roman authority. In §8 below Amm. reports that Firmus in his letter to 
Theodosius mentioned that he had not revolted of his own volition but 
that unjust and outrageous treatment by Romanus had forced him to rebel 
(scriptis docentibus eum non sponte sua ad id rupisse...sed iniquitate gras- 
sante licentius). Although Amm. blames Romanus rather than Firmus for 
the latter’s uprising, it should not be forgotten that the troubles in Maure- 
tania started because Firmus killed his brother Zammac. Zosimus (4.16.3) 
also ascribes Firmus’ insurrection to the avarice of Romanus: Aifvec, odx 
eveyxdvtes THY ‘Pwravod mAcovetlav tod Thy otpatiwtinyy éxovtos év Mav- 
povactots dpyny, Pipuw tHv aroupyida Sdvtec dvederEav Pactra, “the Africans, 
who could not bear the avarice of Romanus, the commander in Maureta- 
nia, bestowed the purple on Firmus and declared him emperor’; tr. Ridley. 
Orosius (hist. 7.33.5) also refers to the uprising but is silent about Firmus’ 
motives: Interea in Africae partibus Firmus sese excitatis Maurorum gen- 
tibus regem constituens Africam Mauretaniamque vastavit. Reasons for the 
revolt are not given either by the Epitome de Caesaribus (45.7): Huius [Valen- 
tinian’s] tempore Firmus apud Mauretaniam regnum invadens exstinguitur. 
On Firmus’ revolt see e.g. Romanelli, 1959, 577-594; Kotula, 1970; Demandt, 
1972, 94-11; Chastagnol, 1993; Blackhurst, 2004; Drijvers, 2007. 

The verb obruere is well chosen. Firmus notices that his letters are 
‘snowed under’ by more urgent requests put before the emperor by Remi- 
gius. For a similar metaphorical use of obruere cf. 17.11.1 virtutes eius obruere 
verbis impudentibus conabantur. There is a note on agitari as a synonym 
of agi ad 21.12.18 (p. 173). Since the object of Firmus’ fear has already been 
expressed by the phrase ultimorum metu, ‘fear of death’ (found only in 
Amm., cf. 22.2.3 and 30.5.6), it seems likely that the following ne-clause is 
dependent on the main verb descivit. On amendare see TLL11880.12-13: “sig- 
nificatio inde a IV saeculo...passim transit in vim abdendi, occultandi’, cf. 
occultari in § 2 and see the notes ad 20.2.4 (p. 17) and 20.8.9 (p. 195). As is 
explained in the note ad 23.5.1 (p. 104), praetendere is a vox media, cf. 27.7.8 
licet multa praetenderet iusta. 
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In his bilingual edition Seyfarth had printed indemnatus, following Kel- 
lerbauer, 1873, 136-137, who compared 15.2.5 id sederat, ut nocte ventura 
procul a conspectu militarium raptus Ursicinus indemnatus occideretur; 
15.5.15 (Silvanus) timensque, ne trucidaretur absens et indemnatus, in diffi- 
cultate positus maxima barbaricae se fidei committere cogitabat (admittedly, 
the text is corrupt, but the relevant words absens et indemnatus are not in 
dispute); 26.6.3 (Procopius) veritus, ne hac ex causa indemnatus occidere- 
tur, e medio se conspectu discrevit. In addition it should be noted that the 
verbs condemnare and occidere are never found together, and that Firmus, 
if he had stood trial, would have been convicted of parricidium, not because 
he was perniciosus and contumax. In the Teubner-edition Seyfarth unfortu- 
nately returned to V’s reading condemnatus, which had been defended by 
Blomgren 163 n.1 and Ce&ka, 1974, 90. The phrase ab imperii dicione descivit 
is without parallel. As TLL V 1.963.7-14 shows, expressions “de dicione sol- 
venda’ are rare. 


et adiumenta...tium ad vastand...hostis implacabilis incrementis virtum ado- 
lesceret, abolendum cum Comitatensis auxilio militis pauci Theodosius ma- 
gister equitum mittitur In spite of the two lacunas it is possible to discern 
the purport of this sentence: Firmus looks for support and intends to cause 
havoc. Theodosius is sent to crush the revolt before Firmus gains too much 
power. Kellerbauer, 1873, 137 proposed to read conquirebat vicinarum gen- 
tium, which makes good sense and can be compared to 14.1.4 quibus vi- 
rium incrementis Parthicarum gentium arma minantium impetus frangeren- 
tur and 18.4.1 rex enim Persidis ferarum gentium, quas placarat, adiumentis 
accinctus. For the second lacuna Heraeus conjectured ad hoc periculum, 
antequam, which fits the context well. However, in view of the fact that 
Amm. often uses a person as object or Patiens with abolere, as in 14.11.23 
fiduciam omnem fundandae securitatis in eodem posuit abolendo and 15.5.19 
diligens enim opera navabatur...Ursicinum...aboleri, one might also consider 
Valesius’ suggestion <quare ne> hostis implacabilis incrementis virium ado- 
lesceret, <ad> abolendum. For a similar use of the gerund cf. 25.9.13 qui ad 
exsequendum profectus (p. 304). In 29.5.46, when he is challenged by king 
Igmazen, Theodosius replies ‘comes’, ait, “Valentiniani sum, orbis terrarum 
domini, ad opprimendum latronem funereum missus.” 

For Theodosius (PLRE I, Theodosius 3), magister equitum since 369, see 
the note ad 27.8.3 postremo (pp. 186-188). Valentinian had sent him to 
Mauretania early in 373 where he arrived possibly in April of that year 
accompanied by a small number of Comitatenses, which were originally 
the troops that accompanied the emperor but which developed around 300 
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into a mobile field army (‘Bewegungsheer’); Hoffmann, 1969-1970, vol. 1, 2— 
3; Elton, 1996, 89-99. Zos. 4.16.3 mentions units from Pannonia and Upper 
Moesia that were sent by Valentinian to Africa: xai mapayphua teypata 
TVA TTPATINTIXA THY Ev Tatovian Kat Mucia TH d&vw xatarimovta puro emt 
AtBbyv extrAeioat meocetaée. The reason for sending an experienced general 
like Theodosius with additional troops to Africa must have been that the 
emperor considered the rebellion by Firmus to be a serious affair—possibly 
even a threat to his position—and that he was convinced that Romanus 
was not capable of suppressing the revolt in spite of the fact that he must 
have had sufficient military power, since otherwise Theodosius would not 
have been sent with such a small body (pauci) of troops; Cogkun, 2004, 298 
n. 24. 

Although it has been argued that the Firmus revolt covered a wide area 
comprising Mauretania Caesariensis and Sitifensis, as well as part of Numi- 
dia and Africa Proconsularis (e.g. Romanelli, 1959, 582; Tengstrém, 1964, 82), 
the geographical extent of the conflict was probably limited to Mauretania 
Caesariensis. Literary sources only refer to the pillaging of cities situated 
in the eastern part of that province: Caesarea (29.5.18; Oros. hist. 7.33.5; 
Symm. Ep. 1.64) and Icosium (29.5.16), and to the failed siege of Tipasa (Pass. 
S. Salsae 13). Possibly Firmus’ rebels also pillaged Tigaviae (see p. 180 ad 


§ 20). 


cuius virtutes ut impetrabilis ea tempestate prae ceteris nitebant For impe- 
trabilis, ‘successful’, cf. 14.8.5 (Nicator Seleucus) efficaciae impetrabilis rex, 
ut indicat cognomentum. Theodosius, who had already been called dux effi- 
cacissimus in 27.8.6, shares the honour of this characterization with Julian 
(15.8.21, 24.1.1, p. 2) and Scipio Aemilianus (17.1.3). See further the note ad 
27.8.3 officiis Martiis (p. 188) and the entire chapter 3 of Book 28 for Ammi- 
anus’ admiration and praise for Theodosius. 

Valesius’ note ad loc. deserves attention: “Apparet scribendum esse enite- 
bant, ut modulatior sit clausula’, since it proves again (see the end of the 
note ad 28.3.6, p. 157) that he had a fine ear for Amm/s prose rhythm. For 
enitere see ad 24.4.24 (p. 135). 


Domitii Corbulonis et Lusii veterum simillimi, quorum prior sub Nerone, alter 
Traiano rem regente Romanam pluribus inclaruere fortibus factis The gen- 
eral Cn. Domitius Corbulo (PIR? D 142) is also mentioned in 15.2.5 (p. 18). He 
was consul suffectus in 39. In 47 he was legatus in Germania Inferior where 
he successfully campaigned against the Frisians and Chauci for which he 
received the ornamenta triumphalia. Probably in 52/53 he was proconsul 
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Asiae; in 54 under Nero he became legatus Augusti propraetore and brought 
Armenia under Roman control. Thereafter he became governor of Syria and 
fought against the Parthians who intended to bring Armenia back under 
their sway. He stayed in the East until 66/67 when he was recalled by Nero 
and forced to commit suicide because of alleged involvement in the con- 
spiracy of his son-in-law Annius Vinicianus against the emperor; Syme, 1979; 
Eck, 1985, 117-119. Lusius Quietus was, according to PIR? L 439, probably of 
Mauretanian descent, but Eck, 1999, calls this “heftig umstritten”. He cam- 
paigned under Trajan against the Dacians and Parthians. In 16 he fought 
against rebellious Jews in Mesopotamia, and in 117 he became governor of 
Palestine. Probably in the same year he became consul suffectus. Because 
of his military successes he was admitted to the Senate as praetorius. In 18 
he was killed because of his participation in a conspiracy against Hadrian; 
Pedersen, 1968; Eck, 1999. Angliviel de la Beaumelle n. 118 plausibly suggests 
that Corbulo and Quietus were deliberately chosen by Ammianus: just like 
Theodosius. Both were not only outstanding generals, but, also like Theo- 
dosius, both died in an unfortunate way—Corbulo was forced to commit 
suicide and Quietus was executed. Moreover, Quietus was known for his bru- 
tality, as was Theodosius. For the comparison with Corbulo and Lusius see 
also Baglivi, 1995, 196 n. 100 and Kelly 278-279. Elsewhere in the Res Ges- 
tae Theodosius is compared with the Republican heroes Furius Camillus 
(28.3.9), Cursor Papirius (28.3.9), Curio (29.5.22), Fabius Cunctator (29.5.32) 
and Pompey the Great (29.5.33); Thompson 89. 


proinde ab Arelate secundis egressus auspiciis emeatoque mari cum classe, 
quam ductabat, nullo de se rumore praegresso defertur ad Sitifensis Maureta- 
niae litus, quod appellant accolae Igilgilitanum Arles, originally called The- 
line, had been settled since the sixth century Bc. In 46 BC it was refounded 
as colonia Iulia Paterna Arelate Sextanorum. In the fourth and fifth centuries 
it was a regular residence for Roman emperors; see the note ad 14.5.1 (p. 124). 
It was one of the bases for the Roman fleet in the western part of the empire; 
Not. Dign. Occ. 42.14; Elton, 1996, 98. By way of the Rhone river the Mediter- 
ranean (Gallicum mare) could be reached via Gradus Massilitanorum (Tal- 
bert 15 D3); cf. 15.11.18 Rhodanus...vehit grandissimas naves...finitisque inter- 
vallis, quae ei natura praescripsit, spumeus Gallico mari concorporatur per 
patulum sinum, quem vocant Ad Gradus, ab Arelate octavo decimo ferme 
lapide disparatum. In all likelihood merchantmen were also employed to 
transport the soldiers from Gaul to Africa, as was the case when troops had 
to be transferred from Europe to Africa in order to suppress the rebellion 
of Gildo in 397; Charles, 2005. As for the duration of the crossing, it took 
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Sulpicius Severus’ friend Postumianus five days to sail from Narbonne to 
Carthage; Sulp. Sev. dial. 1.3.1-2; Rougé, 1966, 96. 

This is again reminiscent of Julian, the only other occurrence of secundis 
auspiciis being 17.8.2 secundis ut ante auspiciis profectus est, at the beginning 
of the campaigning season of the year 358. The unique expression emeato 
mari (TLL V 2.469.41) is part of the elevated, almost panegyrical style Amm. 
likes to employ when speaking about Theodosius. Since we read in sec- 
tion 7 that the troops had lagged behind (recepto itaque tardius milite), it 
seems best to take the prepositional phrase cum classe, quam ductabat with 
emeatoque mari rather than with defertur. Like Theodosius, Julian was anx- 
ious to take his opponents by surprise: 18.2.1 Egressurus autem ad procinc- 
tum...haerebat anxius, qua vi qua celeritate...rumore praecurso terras eorum 
invaderet repentinus. 

The province of Mauretania Sitifensis, created under Diocletian and 
named after its principal town Sitifis, belonged to the diocese of Africa 
together with Mauretania Caesariensis; Not. Dign. Occ. 2.38—39 and the note 
ad 21.7.4 ab utraque (p. 100). The most western province Mauretania Tingi- 
tana belonged to the diocese of Hispania; Not. Dign. Occ. 1.104. On the orig- 
inally Punic settlement of Igilgilitanum (Talbert 31 D4), also called Igilgili 
(modern Djidjelli/Jijel), on the Mediterranean coast, see Lepelley, 1979-1981, 
vol. 2, 504. 


ibique inventum casu Romanum leniter allocutus misit ad vigilias ordinandas 
et praetenturas parum super his, quae verebatur, increpitum Theodosius 
handles Romanus, who is of course inferior in rank, with kid gloves. Amm. 
does not explain whether he did this out of courtesy or for tactical reasons. 
However, the fact that Theodosius almost immediately after this meeting 
proceeds against Vincentius, Romanus vicar (§ 6), and after the arrival of his 
troops against Romanus himself (§ 7) suggests the latter. The word vigilia is 
used here in its local sense of ‘guard post’, as in 28.3.7 castra limitesque vigillis 
tuebatur et praetenturis. For examples from the classical period cf. Sal. Hist. 
2.89 noctu diuque stationes et vigilias temptare; Liv. 2.39.9 praesidia per muros 
aliaque, in quibus stationes vigiliasque esse placuerat, loca; Tac. Ann. 1.28.4 hi 
vigiliis stationibus custodiis portarum se inserunt. For ordinare, ‘to arrange’, 
cf. 25.4.11 praetenturae stationesque agrariae totis rationibus ordinatae and 
see the note ad 27.12.7 (p. 279). 

The adverb parum does not always denote excess, but is at times prac- 
tically the equivalent of a negation, cf. 28.4.2 vitium parum quidem nocens 
rei communi. In the present passage it means ‘hardly’, as in 17.12.9 parumque 
impediente singultu permissus explicare, quae poscebat (“interrupted by sobs, 
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he was hardly able to set forth his request”, Hamilton). It is difficult to decide 
who is the subject of verebatur, Romanus or Theodosius. On the one hand, 
Romanus is consistently depicted by Amm. as the villain of the piece, whose 
misconduct would give him plenty of reasons to fear the powerful general 
sent by the emperor himself; in that case, Romanus would feel relieved by 
Theodosius’ mild rebuke (parum increpitum). On the other hand, the most 
natural interpretation of the sentence suggests Theodosius, who is the sub- 
ject of the main verb misit, and the Agens of increpitum. What could he be 
afraid of? Possibly the dangerous situation created by the revolt of Firmus, 
for which Romanus was to blame (so Rolfe). Either way it is clear that Theo- 
dosius holds Romanus at least partly responsible for the war he will have to 
conduct. 


quo ad Caesariensem digresso Gildonem Firmi fratrem et Maximum misit cor- 
repturos Vincentium, qui curans Romani vicem incivilitatis eius erat particeps 
et furtorum Gildo (PERE I, Gildo + A. Lippold in Gnomon 46 [1974] 272) was 
a member of Theodosius’ staff and helped to suppress his brother's uprising. 
In the years 386—398 he was comes et magister utriusque militiae per Africam. 
In 397 he revolted against the western emperor Honorius and sided with 
Arcadius, after which the Senate of Rome declared him a hostis publicus. He 
was defeated and killed in 398 by an army under the command of his brother 
Maszicel. He favoured the Donatists. On Gildo and his revolt, see Romanelli, 
1959, 601-617; Kotula, 1972; Barnes, 1978; Scheithauer, 2004; Ware, 2004. The 
fact that Amm. did not allude to Gildo as a hostis publicus was for Thomp- 
son 18 reason to assume that Amm. had finished his work before 397; but cf. 
Blockley, 1975, 16 n. 47, who considers this argument from silence not strong 
and argues that, though it might have been true for Book 29, it does not nec- 
essarily imply that Books 30 and 31 had been finished before 397. 

Maximus is also referred to in § 21 of this chapter. He is generally iden- 
tified with Magnus Maximus who usurped power in the West in 383 and 
managed to remain in power until 388 when he was suppressed by Theodo- 
sius I; Ensslin, 1930; PLRE I (Maximus 39); Matthews, 1975, 95-96; Matthews 
371; Kienast, 1996”, 341-342; see also the note ad 27.6.2 in praefectura (p. 133). 
Magnus Maximus was a loyal supporter of Theodosius the Elder whom he 
accompanied on several of his campaigns; like Theodosius he was of Spanish 
origin. The Maximus mentioned in 31.4.9 and characterized as dux exitiosus 
may be the same person; for a different view, however, see Angliviel de la 
Beaumelle n. 123. The vicarius Vincentius (PLRE I, Vincentius 4) is distin- 
guished by the PLRE and Angliviel de la Beaumelle n. 124 from the tribune 
Vincentius (PLRE I, Vincentius 5) mentioned in §19 of this chapter. This is 
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correct. There are, however, good reasons to identify the vicarius with the 
tribune Vincentius (PLRE I, Vincentius 3) mentioned in 22.11.2; see the note 
ad loc. (p. 200). 

Amm. regularly uses cura and curare when mentioning civil and mili- 
tary functions: curans Romani vicem means ‘acting as the vicar of Romanus’; 
cf. 15.2.10 thalami Caesariani cura (praepositus sacri cubiculi); 17.7.6 dioe- 
censin curans vicaria potestate (vicarius); 18.5.5 curaturus pedestrem mili- 
tiam (magister peditum); 21.8.1 largitiones curandas (comes sacrarum largi- 
tionum); 28.1.6 ad curandam urbis annonam (praefectus annonae); TLL IV 
1479. 68-79. The only other author who uses incivilitas is Cassiodorus; TLL 
VII 1.935.u-12. Incivilis and its derivatives denote violent behaviour, as in 
18.2.7 per incivilitatem militis occurrentia vastitantis; Aur. Vict. Caes. 22.3 
Horum nihil praeter saevos atque inciviles animos interim reperimus. Roma- 
nus’ aliena invadendi cupiditas and his saevitia morum were mentioned by 
Amm. when he introduced him in 27.9.1-2. 


recepto itaque tardius milite, quem amplitudo maris...Sitifim properans 
Romanum cum domesticis custodiendum protectoribus committi mandavit 
One can only guess at the reason why ‘the vast expanse of the sea’ (a unique 
expression) had delayed the troopships. Retinuerat or possibly disperserat 
would suit the context. For Romanus’ arrest and his dismissal as comes 
Africae, probably in the summer of 373, see the note ad 28.6.26 proscripti 
Romani (pp. 293-294). The combination mandavit custodiendum committi 
is slightly pleonastic; Amm. expresses himself more concisely in 14.7.12 prae- 
fecti custodiam protectoribus mandaverat and 21.4.5 Vadomarium fortiter 
apprehensum rectori militum arte custodiendum (“to be placed under strict 
consignment’, tr. Hamilton) apud signa commisit. For domestici, the per- 
sonal assistants of officers of state, see 28.6.21 (p. 286). Protectores served 
under the magistri militum; Jones 636-640 and 21.16.20 Jovianus (p. 276). 
Arresting and guarding important people was one of their regular duties, 
cf. 14.7.12 quoted above, 14.7.19 (Apollinaris) Constantinopolim petit exinde- 
que per protectores retractus artissime tenebatur; 15.3.10 missus igitur ad eos 
corripiendos Teutomeres protector domesticus; 29.3.8 protectores ad exhiben- 
das (‘to bring before the law’) missi personas and Cod. Theod. 9.27.3 Natalem 
quondam ducem sub custodia protectorum ad provinciam quam nudaverat 
ire praecipimus. 

Sitifis (Talbert 31 C4, modern Sétif) was originally a colony of veter- 
ans founded under Nerva. In the fourth century the city was considerably 
enlarged; Lepelley, 1979-1981, vol. 2, 497-503. 
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agensque in oppido sollicitudine diducebatur ancipiti multa cum animo ver- 
sans, qua via quibusve commentis per exustas caloribus terras pruinis assue- 
tum duceret militem Theodosius’ careful consideration of ways and means 
is typical of a prudent commander and cannot be called a sign of “fear 
and indecision’, as Seager, 1997, 5 suggests, witness the following statements 
about Julian: 17.8.2 ut est difficultatum paene omnium diligens ratio victrix, 
multa mente versans et varia, 20.11.24 imperator in varia sese consilia diducens 
et versans and Valentinian 28.5.8 versando sententias multiformes anxia sol- 
licitudine stringebatur (p. 241). For commentum ‘strategy’ see 20.6.6 (p. 145). 
The remark about the cold climate, to which his soldiers were used, either 
refers to the men Theodosius had brought from Gaul, who were, like Julian’s 
troops, gelu duratis artubus (15.12.3), assueti glacialibus terris (20.8.8) and 
pruinis assuetum et Rheno (25.4.13), or to the troops from Pannonia and 
Upper Moesia, sent by Valentinian to Africa as mentioned by Zos. 4.16.3; for 
whom see 29.5.3—4 (p. 159). It does not say anything about the time of year 
at which they had crossed the sea, as Demandt, 1972, 103 seems to suggest: 
‘Die mitgebrachten Truppen sind bei ihrer Ankunft frostgewohnt (29,5,7), 
also wohl zeitiger als im Juni in Mauretanien erschienen.” The expression 
exustae caloribus terrae is used of Persia in 19.9.9. 


vel hostem caperet discursatorem et repentinum insidiisque potius clandes- 
tinis quam proeliorum stabilitate confisum This is the recurrent contrast 
between the Roman troops, which are almost invincible in close combat, 
and the barbarians, whose strength lies in guerilla tactics and manoeuvres. 
Cf. 14.2.6 hoste discursatore (Isaurians); 21.7.4 translatisque ab utraque Mau- 
retania discursatoribus expeditis (p. 100); 25.3.1 Persae, cum saepe afflicti pe- 
ditum stabiles pugnas horrerent, structis insidiis occulte comitabantur; 31.10.21 
discursatores hostes et leves (Goths). For repentinus used of people, ‘appear- 
ing suddenly’, cf. 28.2.12 prae ceteris hostibus Saxones timentur ut repen- 
tini; Liv. 39.1.6 hostis levis et velox et repentinus, qui nullum usquam tempus, 
nullum locum quietum aut securum esse sineret; Tac. Ann. 15.4.2 repentinis 
hostibus circumventi with Koestermann’s note. 


Quod ubi Firmo levi rumore, dein apertis est indiciis cognitum, spectatissimi 
ducis adventu praestrictus veniam cum concessione praeteritorum missis ora- 
toribus poscebat et scriptis On the different value of rumores see ad 29.5.2 
(p. 155). For spectatissimus cf. 28.3.9 (also about Theodosius), where the 
rare adverb spectatissime is used. Firmus is just as impressed by Theodo- 
sius’ arrival in Africa as Lucillianus was when Julian surprised him in Sir- 
mium, 21.9.7 imperatorii nominis metu praestrictus praeceptis paruit invi- 
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tissimus (p. 124). When Firmus meets Theodosius in person he is terribili 
(awe-inspiring) vultu Theodosi praestrictus (29.5.15). Valesius wrote veniam 
cum concessione (‘remission’) for V’s veniam confessiones on the basis of 
17.10.4 et eam cum concessione praeteritorum sub hac meruit lege, where eam 
refers to pacem. In view of 22.8.49 omnes concessionem impetrasse delicto- 
rum et veniam (p. 147) and 29.6.16 concessionem petivere praeteritorum et 
veniam Heraeus’ veniam concessionemque seems slightly better. The imper- 
fect poscebat is explained by oratoribus missis et scriptis: Firmus approached 
Theodosius more than once and by different means. 


docentibus eum non sponte sua ad id rupisse, quod norat scelestum, sed ini- 
quitate grassante licentius, ut monstrare pollicebatur Inhis bilingual edition 
Seyfarth had printed Gelenius’ reading erupisse, which is without doubt 
correct, since there is no parallel for rumpere ad in the sense of ‘to burst 
into a specified form of conduct’, whereas erumpere ad is not uncommon 
with that meaning, cf. 20.4.14 in apertum erupere discidium (p. 85), 24.7.7 (ut) 
ideoque eos aestimaremus erupisse ad audaces excursus, 26.2.4 confidentia 
militis erumpentis interdum ad perniciosa facinora timebatur (p. 48), 26.6.19 
incaute coepta et temere ad ingemiscendas erupisse rei publicae clades (p.173), 
Col. 9.9.5 (bees) sive ad pugnam eruperint...sive fugae causa se proripuerint, 
Tac. Ann. 11.35.2 incensumque et ad minas erumpentem. 

As was noted by Angliviel de la Beaumelle in n. 127, the contents of Fir- 
mus’ letter to Theodosius must have been very similar to Antoninus’ defence 
of his conduct when he was faced with Ursicinus: 18.8.6 “ignosce miht’ inquit, 
“amplissime comes, necessitate, non voluntate ad haec, quae novi, scelesta pro- 
lapso” (which proves, incidentally, that norat is correct). Both Antoninus 
and Firmus argue that they have been compelled to defect because of the 
misrule of the Roman administrators. Antoninus was a victim of extortion, 
Firmus’ name was blackened at court by Romanus. That iniquitate grassante 
refers to Romanus’ conduct as comes Africae is proved by the fact that the 
same expression, which is found nowhere else in Latin, is used in the context 
of his role during the Tripolitanian affair in 28.6.21 (p. 287). Firmus obviously 
hoped to prove his innocence by documentary evidence, just like the luck- 
less victim of Festus in 29.2.27 documentorum plena fide monstrare pollicitus. 


quibus lectis paceque obsidibus acceptis promissa dux ad recensendas legio- 
nes, quae Africam tuebantur, ire pergebat ad Pancharianam stationem, quo 
convenire praeceptae sunt For hostages as a guarantee of a treaty, of which 
Amm. has a number of examples, see the note obsidibusque ad 27.9.7 (p. 216); 
Elton, 1996, 186-187. Note that the abl. abs. obsidibus acceptis is subordinated 
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to pace promissa. It is an important proviso, as we will see in section 11, where 
Theodosius refuses to deal with a delegation from Firmus, because he had 
failed to bring the hostages. 

The Notitia Dignitatum (Occ. 5.249-255; 7.146152) lists seven legions 
stationed in the diocese Africa as well as nineteen cavalry units (Occ. 6.64— 
82, 7.180—198). See for legio the note ad 27.12.16 (pp. 290-291). Apart from 
the legions and cavalry there were limitanei, existing of barbarian tribesmen 
under the command of Roman officers; Jones 652. It is not clear how many 
of the troops which fell under the authority of the comes Africae were 
ordered to assemble. The equites armigeri iuniores who once were under the 
command of Nubel/Nuvel (CIL 8.9255 = ILCV 1822) may have been among 
them; Matthews 371. The statio Panchariana is recorded as an unidentified 
toponym by Talbert (Directory I, 490). Some have said that it was situated on 
the route from Sitifis to Lambaesis but this is contested by Romanelli, 1959, 
584. For statio see the note ad 26.7.5 (p. 190). 


ibi magnificis verbis atque prudentibus spe cunctorum erecta Amm. avoids 
the connotation of grandiloquence in magnificis verbis—which is unmis- 
takable in Cic. Fin. 2.77 inter ista tam magnifica verba tamque praeclara and 
Tac. Ann. 15.8.2 composuitque...litteras quasi confecto bello, verbis magnificis, 
rerum vacuas— by the addition of prudentibus, just as Livy does in 45.32.10 
ita factum est ut non magnificentiam tantum sed prudentiam in dandis spec- 
taculis...admirarentur. The expression spem erigere is rare; normally we find 
erigere aliquem in—, ad spem, or spe, but cf. Tac. Hist. 4.71.1 eius adventu erec- 
tae spes; lust. 30.3.7 spe pristinae libertatis erecta. 


reversus Sitifim consociato indigena milite cum eo, quem ipse perduxerat, 
aegre perpetiens moras ad procinctus ire ocius festinabat Apparently Theo- 
dosius returned to Sitifis together with the troops he had ordered to assem- 
ble in the statio Panchariana. In Sitifis the African troops were joined by 
those he had brought from Gaul and, presumably, the units from Pannonia 
and Upper Moesia. Normally indigenae milites are carefully distinguished 
from legiones, as for instance in 18.9.3 cuius oppidi praesidio erat semper 
quinta Parthica legio destinata cum indigenarum turma non contemnenda 
and 20.6.8 Tuebantur autem hanc civitatem legiones duae, prima Flavia pri- 
maque Parthica, et indigenae plures cum auxilio equitum, In this passage the 
indigena miles could refer to the regular African troops as distinguished from 
the troops Theodosius had brought with him, but it is more likely a refer- 
ence to the Mauri Sitifenses of whom it is known from Cod. Theod. 7.1.6 and 
12.1.64 that they served as soldiers in Roman service. The laws, both directed 
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to these Mauri Sitifenses, were released on 23 April during the consulate of 
Valentinian and Valens; however, the exact year is under discussion since 
the emperors were consuls together in 365, 368, 370 and 373. Pergami, 1993, 
389 therefore leaves the matter open by not chosing for a particular year; cf. 
Demandt, 1972, 107 who prefers 373. 

In view of 15.4.8 agmini quisque proprio sese consociavit and 29.5.17 (Ma- 
zices) qui se consociaverant Firmo the emendation consociato (conciato V), is 
certainly preferable to either conciliato or concitato. Seyfarth attributes the 
emendation to Giinther (1891, 68), but it belongs by right to Flavio Biondo, 
as Cappelletto, 1983, 140 discovered. 

Remarkably, Theodosius’ promise of peace on condition that he would 
receive hostages did not prevent him from starting his military campaign 
against Firmus. For procinctus see the note ad 20.1.3 (p. 8). 


inter residua autem multa et clara id amorem eius auxerat inimmensum, quod 
a provincialibus commeatum exercitui prohibuit dari For Amm.s frequent 
use of residuus as an equivalent of reliquus see the note ad 20.4.6, p. 65. Here 
residua refers to Theodosius’ measures in preparation of the expedition 
against Firmus. As Rosen, 2008, 40 observes, the general follows the guide- 
line bellum...se ipsum alet (Liv. 34.9.12). Theodosius’ attitude in this respect 
is in striking contrast to that of Romanus who demanded, probably justifi- 
ably, provisions as well as 4000 camels from the Leptitani for his campaign 
against the Austoriani (28.6.5, pp. 263-264). As Coskun, 2004, 307 correctly 
observes: “offensichtlich ein panegyrisches Element in der Beschreibung des 
Kaiservaters”. 


messes et condita hostium virtutis nostrorum horrea esse fiducia memorans 
speciosa Veg. mil. 3.3 discusses in great detail the importance of ample 
provisions such as fodder, grain, water, wine and salt, for the success of a 
military campaign. Provisions were usually requisitioned from provincials, 
the so-called annona militaris; Jones 458-460, 626-630. Supplies were stored 
in fortified warehouses well placed for waging war. In 23.2.8 (p. 33) Amm. 
probably refers to such a depot, in this case for fodder, in Batnae. 

Once again Theodosius follows in the footsteps of Julian, who both in 
Gaul and in Persia provided his troops with the crop of the enemy’s land: 
16.11.11 victum...ex barbaricis messibus non sine discriminis metu collectum 
militis manu condidit;17.1.11 ex barbarorum visceribus alimenta congesta sunt; 
25.1.4 omnibus ad usum congruis et satietate quaesita frumenti ultra spem 
recreati discessimus. The expression virtutis nostrorum horrea is repeated 
from 24.115 alia virtutis suae horrea repperisse existimantes (“thinking that 
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their valour had found new granaries” tr. Rolfe). Fiducia speciosa is a char- 
acteristic of Theodosius, cf. 27.8.3 ire tendebat praeeunte fiducia speciosa 
(p. 189), as it was of Julian: 23.2.1 speciosa fiducia principe respondente nequa- 
quam decere adventiciis adiumentis rem vindicari Romanam. When the PVR 
Leontius fearlessly faced a hostile crowd, he watched it cum speciosa fiducia, 
15.7.4. Cf. 21.10.7 (p. 142). 


His ita cum laetitia possessorum dispositis ad Tubusuptum progressus, oppi- 
dum Ferrato contiguum monti On possessores see the notes ad 17.3.1 (pp. 52— 
53) and 20.10.2 (pp. 240-241). From Sitifis Theodosius marched in north- 
western direction to Tubusuptum, modern Tiklat (Talbert 31 B3). Tubusup- 
tum was a strategically located stronghold at the site in the valley where 
the river Sava (modern Oued Summam) joined the river Phoimios (modern 
Oued Sahel), and on the edge of the mons Ferratus, i.e. the Grande Kabylie. 
As is known from Not. Dign. Occ. 25.27, it was a central point of the internal 
limes sectors in Mauretania and was under the command of a Roman com- 
mander (praepositus limitis Tubusubditani); Matthews, 1976, 172; Matthews 
370-371. 


legationem secundam Firmi repudiavit, quae obsides, ut ante statutum est, 
non duxerat secum Cf. Cic. Phil. 12.11 et ad eum legatos de pace mittemus 
qui pacis nuntios repudiavit? As was stated in section 9, peace was granted 
on the condition that Firmus gave hostages. 


unde omnibus pro loco et tempore cautius exploratis Rosen, 2008 has pointed 
out that Theodosius acts in accordance with the rules applying to the con- 
duct of a good commander as formulated by Vegetius. Cf. mil. 3.6.26 Sed ne 
secreta noceant, ducis praestat industria, quem omnia prius convenit explo- 
rare, “The general's diligence provides against suffering damage from sur- 
prises, so it is advised that he reconnoitre everything in advance’, tr. Milner. 
Cf. also Sal. Jug. 57.2 pro tempore atque loco paratis rebus. See 24.3.8 (p. 86) 
for the expression pro tempore ‘considering the circumstances. For Amm.’s 
use of cautus see Seyfarth, 1965. 


concito gradu Tyndensium gentem et Masinissensium petit levibus armis in- 
structas, quas Mascizel et Dius fratres Firmi ductabant There are notes on 
expressions of manner with gradu ad 20.4.12 (p. 81) and 20.4.20 (p. 104). 
Amm. is fond of the intensivum ductare, which he uses more frequently 
with the meaning ‘to command’ than the simplex ducere; TLL V 1.2167.33- 
51. See on intensiva and frequentativa in general Blomgren 171-173, De Jonge 
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ad 14.2.6 (p. 69) and 14.6.8 (p. 93) and the notes on 26.5.9 (p. 115) and 27.4.6 
(p. 86). 

The tribes of the Tyndenses and the Masinissenses lived on the plateau 
to the south of Tubusuptum; Talbert 31 B3—4; cf. Desanges, 1962, 61, 71. For 
the various tribes that supported Firmus, see Hamdoune, 2012, 957-962. 
Mascizel (PLRE I, Mascezel) was one of the sons of Nubel who fought on 
the side of Firmus. In 397 he fled to Stilicho in Italy after his brother Gildo 
had tried to murder him; his two sons, who remained behind, were killed. In 
398 he returned to Africa and defeated Gildo. Soon after he had gone back to 
Italy he was drowned, possibly by Stilicho. For Mascizel’s suppression of his 
brother’s revolt and his subsequent death see Claud. Gild. 390-398; Oros. 
hist. 7.36.4-13; Zos. 5.11.3-5; Marcell. a. 398; cf. Melani, 1998. According to 
Orosius (hist. 7.36.5ff.) he was a zealous Christian. Dius (PLRE I, Dius) is only 
known from this passage. 


cumque essent hostes iam in contuitu membris omnibus celeres, post mis- 
silia hinc inde crebrius iacta committitur certamen asperrimum The very 
short battle scene follows the normal pattern outlined in Bitter 143-160: the 
enemy comes into sight, volleys of arrows and javelins are exchanged, hand- 
to-hand fighting follows. The expression membris omnibus celeres is without 
parallel. It probably means that these African fighters, ‘nimbly moving all 
their limbs, had no, or only light shields and wore no armour. Cf. membris 
omnibus capti in 29.2.3 (p. 78). 


interque gemitus mortis et vulnerum audiebatur barbarorum ululabilis fletus 
captorum et caesorum The groaning of the wounded and the dying is also a 
standard element in battle descriptions; see Bitter 159 with n. 504. For ululare 
and derivatives, which is nearly always used of barbarians, see 20.6.7 (p. 146). 
Amum. calls the rebels barbari also in sections 18, 30, 37, 41, 47, 50 and 51. For 
literature on barbarians see the notes ad 20.4.1 (p. 55) and 26.5.12 (p. 119), 
to which can be added, Guidetti, 2007, Marino, 2008-2009 and Mathisen & 
Shanzer, 20u. At the end of his battle descriptions Livy regularly gives the 
number of caesi and capti, by which he means the fallen and the captives, 
for instance 9.27.14 ad triginta milia caesa aut capta Samnitium proditum 
memoriae est; 31.21.17 caesa aut capta supra quinque et triginta milia. Here 
the barbarians are heard howling, so that captorum et caesorum must mean 
‘as they were taken prisoner and killed’. 


pugnaque dirempta plures agri populati sunt et incensi For dirimere pugnam 
‘to end the fighting’ see TLL V1.1259.79-1260.12. Agri refers to country estates, 
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as in 24.6.3 in agro consedimus opulento and 28.6.4 Silvam quoque casu cum 
caritatibus in agro inventum; TLL I 1296.63-1297.17. As Pinkster (forthcom- 
ing) ch. 5 observes, the number of deponent verbs with passive mean- 
ing increases steadily in the later stages of Latin. Other examples of pas- 
sive populari are 14.7.7 populatam in Phoenice Celsein ante rettulimus; 16.1.4 
invasere Lugdunum incautam eamque populatam vi subita concremassent, 
ni et cetera. Flobert, 1975, 358 quotes the following examples from Cicero: 
Div. Caec. 7 populatae vexatae funditus eversae provinciae; Ver. 45 popu- 
latas vexatasque esse provincias. See also the notes ad 20.8.10 (p. 198), 22.6.4 
(p. 66) and 26.2.3 (p. 44). 


inter quos clades eminuere fundi Petrensis excisi radicitus, quem Zammac 
dominus, Firmi frater, in modum urbis exstruxit For the fortified moun- 
tain site fundus Petrensis and Zammac (PLRE I, Sammac) see the note ad 
§ 2 above (p. 154); for fundus that at § 20 below (p. 179). V reads Salmaces, 
which was printed by Clark (and hence Rolfe) and the Budé edition. It it 
obviously very close to ILS 9351 (see § 2), the acrostich of which yields the 
words Praedium Sammacis. There is no good reason to accept Seyfarth’s 
Zammac, which seems to be a correction of the author rather than an 
emendation of V, and Matthews 373 may well be right in suggesting that 
Amm. failed to realize that Salmaces and Zammac are one and the same 
person, possibly because of the use of different sources for the two pas- 
sages. The fundus Petrensis was located to the south of Tubusuptum near 
Petra (modern M’lakou); Talbert 31 B3; Laporte, 2004, 280-281; Laporte, 2012, 
1001-1002. Fundi functioned as strongholds to maintain the pax Romana 
among the native peoples (Hamdoune, 2012, 947-950), for which Rome 
made use of loyal native princes such as Zammac, who was comiti Romano 
acceptus (§ 2 above), but also of his father Nubel and brother Gildo. With 
the murder of Zammac the peace was shattered, and the native peoples 
chose the side of Firmus against Rome. They must have taken possession 
of the fundus Petrensis, otherwise Theodosius would not have attacked and 
destroyed the stronghold. As Matthews, 1976, 175 observes, an originally 
tribal conflict would inevitably involve the issue of loyalty to the Roman 
power. 

There is no need to change quos to quas with Rolfe, since fundus has the 
same meaning as agri, to which quos refers. Eminere inter is Amm.’s standard 
phrase whenever he singles out someone or something for special mention: 
17.7.1 inter monumenta tamen multiformium aerumnarum eminuere Nicome- 
diae clades; 19.11.16 mors tamen eminuit inter alios Cellae Scutariorum tribuni. 
The plural clades, possibly referring to the personal and material damage 
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inflicted, can be compared to 19.11.17 (ut) cladibus apud Amidam mederetur 
acceptis; 20.1.5 quales miseranda civitas (again Amida) pertulerat clades. For 
in modum urbis cf. the hyperbolical description of the public baths in Rome, 
16.10.14 lavacra in modum provinciarum exstructa. The expression may well 
have been inspired by Sal. Cat. 12.3 villas...in urbium modum exaedificatas, as 
Viansino vol. 3, 449 suggests. 


hoc successu victor elatus mira velocitate Lamfoctense oppidum occupavit 
inter gentes positum ante dictas, ubi abunde rei cibariae copiam condi effecit, 
ut, si pergens interius alimentorum offendisset penuriam, iuberet e propin- 
quo convectari Lamfoctensis is registered by Talbert (Directory I, 490) 
and Dessau, 1925 as an unidentified toponym in Mauretania Sitifensis, but 
according to Amm. it was situated between the territories of the Tyndenses 
and Masinissenses (cf. § 11), probably in the area of the Grande Kabylie. 

Both in the swiftness of his actions and in the care he takes with regard 
to providing his army with food Theodosius resembles Julian. The former 
characteristic is mentioned in the summary of Julian’s achievements in 
Gaul, 25.4.25 cuncta paene mira dictu celeritate correxit (p. 167), the latter is 
repeatedly staged in the description of his campaigns, e.g. 16.11.11, 17.9.2 and 
18.2.3-4. 


quae dum ita procedunt, Mascizelreparatis viribus nationum confinium admi- 
nicula ductans conserta manu cum nostris fusis e parte suorum pluribus ipse 
equi pernicitate aegre discrimine mortis exemptus est For the transition 
formula see the notes ad 22.12.8 (p. 224) and 26.8.6 (p. 222). Fundere ‘to slay’, 
often found in poets, is discussed in the notes ad 20.11.12 (p. 266) and 23.5.19 
(p. 121). It is tempting to read compluribus with Heraeus on account of the 
cursus, but pluribus outnumbers compluribus nine to one in phrases like this, 
and the same cursus (or lack of it) is found in 23.5.3 obtruncatis pluribus, 
so that it seems prudent to leave the text as it is. Mascizel saves himself 
in the same way as Ursicinus in 18.8.10 equi celeritate ereptus abscessit. For 
the horse as a symbol of tribal leadership, see Hamdoune, 2012, 962; Firmus 
also rides a horse symbolizing his authority (§15, 41, 48). Amm. borrowed 
the phrase equi/equorum pernicitas from Tacitus, who uses it in Hist. 1.79.2, 
Ann. 2.68.1, 4.45.1 and 12.51.1. V’s discrimi[ni]ne should be kept, since Amm. 
regularly has the abl. with eximere: 15.4.12 fuga exemerat morte, 17.12.5, 18.2.13, 
18.8.13, 20.4.6, 21.12.11 (pp. 164-165), 22.8.14, 28.2.4 (p. 128), whereas Tac. uses 
the dative (Hist. 3.10.4 discrimini exemptus est). 
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Fessus aerumnis gemini proelii Firmus imoque aestuans corde, ne quid ultimae 
rationis omitteret, Christiani ritus antistites oraturos pacem cum obsidibus 
misit Cf. the turning point in the battle of Strasbourg, when the barbar- 
ians decide to take flight, 16.12.51 fessi denique tot aerumnis. For geminus, 
‘repeated, see 21.13.1 (p. 191). Amm. had earlier used the expression imo 
corde in the warning given by the genius of Rome to Julian, 20.5.10 id tamen 
retineto imo corde. The classical expression is imo sub corde, as in Verg. 
A. 10.464—465 magnumque sub imo / corde premit gemitum. For aestuare 
cf. 21.111 cum aestuant hominum corda, where it refers to prophetic ecstasy, 
and Verg. A. 10.870—871 aestuat ingens / uno in corde pudor mixtoque insa- 
nia luctu with Harrison’s note. Firmus evidently finds himself in a blind 
alley and is prey to despair, in view of the following ne quid ultimae ratio- 
nis omitteret, an expression which is also found in 31.10.10. The combination 
ultima ratio is, surprisingly, found only in Amm. The gen. is partitive: ‘any 
last resource’. 

It should cause no surprise that Firmus sent bishops as messengers. 
Firmus himself was possibly of Christian conviction just like his father 
Nubel; cf. § 2 above, p. 153. In the fourth century priests were increasingly 
employed as negotiators and envoys; Matthews, 1978, 673-675. In 20.7.7 
(p.162) Amm. mentions a bishop Heliodorus, who negotiated with Sapor. In 
31.12.8 he reports that a priest (Christiani ritus presbyter) was sent to Valens 
on behalf of Fritigern. For Amm.’s terminology with regard to the Christian 
faith see the note ad 22.10.7 ritus (p. 195); he uses the term antistes for a 
bishop also in 21.16.18, 22.5.3, 27.3.15. 

Frend, 1971’, 73 and 198 identified the bishops as Donatists. On the basis of 
passages in writings of Augustine he argued that Firmus was supported by 
the Donatists; see also Rubin, 1995, 169-170; Tilley, 1997, 94; Laporte, 2012, 
986. Firmus is said to have persecuted the Rogatists—a dissident faction 
in the Donatist movement—on behalf of the Donatists, which earned the 
Donatists the nickname Firmiani amongst the Rogatists; August. c. Petil. 
2.83.184; epist. 87.10. The Donatists may have looked upon Firmus as a legit- 
imate emperor; August. c. Parm. 1.11.17 in eo genere actionum ponant, si vo- 
lunt, quae etiam ad persequendum Rogatum Maurum ab eis per Firmum bar- 
barum gesta sunt, et illum licet hostem immanissimum Romanorum in legit- 
imis potestatibus numerent. ‘In this category of actions let them place, if 
they like, everything which was done by them in order to persecute the 
Moor Rogatus with the help of the barbarian Firmus, and let them count 
him, although he is a most fierce enemy of the Romans, among the legiti- 
mate authorities.” Other suggested indications for an alliance between the 
Donatists and Firmus are the following: they had a common enemy in 
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Romanus, who is said to have persecuted the Donatists (Frend, 1971’, 197, 
pointing to August. c. Petil. 3.25.29 and Conc. Carth. a. 41 3, 258); Firmus had 
captured the city of Rusicade with the help of the Donatist bishop who had 
opened the city gates; August. epist. 87.10. In spite of Augustine’s suggestions 
ofan alliance between the Donatists and Firmus, modern scholars are gener- 
ally sceptical and believe that the partnership was of a rather vague nature, 
and that the Donatists did not contribute in any significant way to Firmus’ 
rebellion; Drijvers, 2007, 138. Demandt, 1972, 96 even believes that Firmus 
was a catholic. 
For obsides see the note quibus lectis ad 29.5.9 (p. 165). 


qui quoniam suscepti lenius pollicitique victui congrua militibus, ut praecep- 
tum est, laeta rettulere responsa et pacem Amm. regularly remarks on the 
way in which visitors are received: 15.5.27 Susceptus tamen idem dux (Ursici- 
nus) leniter; 20.11.1 ascitum Arsacen Armeniae regem summaque liberalitate 
susceptum; 22.7.3 (the philosopher Maximus) exosculatum susceptumque 
reverenter (p. 76); 28.3.9 (Theodosius) cumque gaudio susceptus et laudibus. 
For congruus see 20.6.1 (p. 137). The Agens of praeceptum est could be either 
Firmus or Theodosius. In view of the same phrase at the end of the next sec- 
tion, where the Agens is undoubtedly Theodosius, it seems best to interpret 
the present passage in the same way. The repetition of the phrase empha- 
sizes Theodosius’ authority. Petschenig’s responsa reciproce missis mune- 
ribus (for V’s responsae procem) is ingenious, but it is beyond belief that 
Theodosius would send gifts to a rebel. Heraeus’ proposal to read responsa et 
pacem is also attractive palaeographically. For referre pacem ‘to return with 
peace (or a peace proposal)’ cf. Liv. 4.10.3 se... victoriam potius ex Volscis quam 
pacem infidam Romam relaturum; 38.9.2 qualemcumque pacem referre iussi, 
‘ordered to come back with any peace proposal whatsoever’. 


missis muneribus Maurus ipse fidentius ad Romanum perréxerat duicem equo 
insidens apto ad ancipites casus The Maurus is of course Firmus. He chose 
a quick horse (equo apto) because of the risky situation he was going to get 
himself into, i.e. a confrontation with Theodosius, probably in the Roman 
army camp in or close to Lamfoctensis. See for the difference in meaning 
between fidenter and confidenter ad 20.8.19 (p. 215). The comparative prob- 
ably has its full meaning here, since Firmus’ confidence had grown because 
of the friendly reception of his envoys. 


cumque prope venisset, fulgore signorum et terribili vultu Theodosi praestric- 
tus iumento desiluit curvataque cervice humi paene affixus temeritatem suam 
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flebiliter incusabat pacem obsecrando cum venia_ This is the second time 
that Firmus makes an attempt to placate Theodosius; the first time is repor- 
ted in § 8-9 of this chapter. For terribilis, ‘awe-inspiring’ see the note ad 
26.2.1 (p. 58) and Teitler, 2007, 63-64. The impression which the bright- 
ness of the Roman standards made on adversaries is a recurring theme in 
Amm.; see the note ad 28.5.3 qui ducens (p. 235). Firmus’ proskynesis in hon- 
our of Theodosius, by which he showed his humbleness towards the Roman 
general, reminds one of Antoninus’ meeting with Ursicinus as described by 
Amm. in 18.8.5 Antoninus...desiluit equo curvatisque membris humum vultu 
paene contingens salutavit patronum appellans et dominum. Firmus goes 
even further in that he clings to the ground as a supplicant begging for mercy, 
like the envoys of the Alamanni in 14.10.14 summissis cervicibus concessionem 
praeteritorum poscunt et pacem. For comparable displays of submissiveness 
see the note ad 28.1.38 (pp. 80-81). Note that Firmus here describes his rebel- 
lion as recklessness, whereas in his letter to Theodosius he had confessed 
that it was a crime (section 8). In his late repentance Firmus resembles Gal- 
lus, 14.11.16 temeritati suae subinde flebiliter imprecatus. For the abl. of the 
gerund as an equivalent of the present participle see 20.4.22 (p. 109). 


susceptusque cum osculo, quoniam id rei publicae conducebat, bonae spei 
iam plenus sufficientia praebuit alimenta Normally (77 instances) the quo- 
niam-clause precedes the main verb; this is one of six cases, in which it 
follows; Den Hengst, 2007, 166. Note that the conjunction retains its proper 
value “to present a cause as an established fact” (Pinkster forthcoming, 
ch. 16). As is stated ad 28.5.4 (p. 236), the phrase conducere rei publicae may 
well have been borrowed from Cicero, who uses it five times. For ceremo- 
nial kissing see the notes ad 22.7.3 exosculatum (p. 76) and 27.6.11 corona 


(p. 148). 


et quibusdam propinquis suis ad obsidum vicem relictis abscessit captivos, ut 
spoponderat, redditurus, quos primis turbarum exordiis rapuit Amm. insists 
on Firmus’ eagerness to placate Theodosius at all costs, offering hostages 
from his own family, and promising to return Roman captives. For the prepo- 
sitional phrase ad vicem cf. 15.10.2 ad vicem memorabilis muneris and 27.3.2 
ad vicem praemii. Amm. has not stated when Firmus had promised to hand 
over the captives, but it must have been either during the first overtures 
mentioned in section 8, or during his recent meeting with Theodosius. Nei- 
ther have we been informed about the circumstances under which Firmus 
had taken these captives during the earliest phase of his uprising (primis 
turbarum exordiis). 
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biduoque post Icosium oppidum, cuius supra docuimus conditores, militaria 
signa et coronam sacerdotalem cum ceteris, quae interceperat, nihil cunctatus 
restituit, ut praeceptum est For Icosium (Talbert 30 F3), modern Algiers, see 
Lepelley, 1979-1981, vol. 2, 539-540; Huf, 1998; Coltelloni-Trannoy, 2012. It 
was an old Phoenician city. Under Juba II (52Bc—23AD) a veteran colony 
was founded at the site and under Vespasian the town received Latin rights; 
Plin. Nat. 3.20, 5.20. Amm. must have discussed the foundation of Icosium 
in a lost book, for which, as Rolfe n. 1 observes, he may have drawn on 
the information provided by Solinus 25.17 who ascribes its establishment 
to twenty companions of Hercules: Hercule enim illa transeunte viginti, quia 
comitatu eius desciverant locum deligunt, iaciunt moenia; ac ne quis inposito 
ase nomine privatim gloriaretur, de condentium numero urbi nomen datum. 

The corona sacerdotalis was the crown of the sacerdos provinciae; cf. 
Tert. idol. 51 coronae aureae sacerdotum provincialium. It is improbable, as 
Wagner and Rolfe suggest, that this crown had once belonged to Rusticianus, 
the provincial priest of Tripolitana, and referred to by Amm. in 28.6.10 
(p. 272), because we know of no activities of Firmus in that province. The 
provincial priest was the highest religious official in a province who presided 
over the provincial assembly, an institution still very much alive in Late 
Antiquity; see the note ad 28.6.7 (p. 266). 


Exinde cum discursis itineribus magnis Tipasam noster dux introiret  Al- 
though Amm. has not told us in so many words that Theodosius had per- 
sonally been present in Icosium when Firmus handed over the city, we 
may conclude from exinde, which can only refer to that town, that this 
had indeed been the case. From there Theodosius hurried along the coastal 
route of Africa to the town of Tipasa (modern name also Tipasa), located 
63km westward of Icosium; Talbert 30 D3. In view of the relatively short 
distance between Icosium and Tipasa, discursis itineribus magnis seems to 
have been routinely added to emphasize the swiftness of Theodosius’ troop 
movements. The originally Phoenician town became an oppidum iuris latini 
in 46 AD; Plin. Nat. 5.20. Under Hadrian it became a Roman colony, colonia 
Aelia Augusta Tipasensium; Lancel, 1982, 763. According to the Pass. S. Sal- 
sae 13 there had been a failed attempt by the rebels to capture this city. For 
Tipasa see Lepelley, 1979-1981, vol. 2, 543-546. 


legatis Mazicum, qui se consociaverant Firmo, suppliciter obsecrantibus ve- 
niam animo elato respondit se in eos ut perfidos arma protinus commoturum 
The Mazices, possibly a confederacy of various peoples, are also mentioned 
in § 21, 25, 26, 30 and 51 of this chapter. They lived in the mountain ranges 
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south-west of Tipasa; Talbert 30 C-D4; Desanges, 1962, 63; Leveau, 1973, 171— 
175; Hamdoune, 2012, 958-960. Amm. characterizes them as a bellicosum 
genus et durum (§26). Theodosius rejects their request for peace animo 
elato. As Seager 43-44 has rightly observed, elatus has two connotations: it 
can denote either arrogance or joy (or rather pride) inspired by success. This 
is already apparent in classical texts, for instance Curt. 9.10.24 animo super 
humanum fastigium elato and on the other hand Cic. Tusc. 1.96 quam me 
delectat Theramenes! quam elato animo est! Instances of the latter meaning 
in Amm. are 21.5.9 magnum elatumque ducem (Julian, p. 65); 21.16.1 popu- 
laritatem elato animo contemnebat et magno (Constantius); 24.4.4 magna 
elataque fiducia (Julian). Whenever elatus is meant to be negative, this is 
explicitly stated, e.g. 16.10.12 elatus in arduum supercilium (Constantius); 
18.3.6 (Barbatio) fastu elatus; 21.13.13 ut vecors elatus (Constantius about 
Julian); 22.2.2 (Julian) in immensum elatus; 22.9.1 At prosperis Iulianus ela- 
tior ultra homines iam spirabat. In the absence of such qualifications there 
is no reason to interpret elato animo in the present passage as negative or, as 
Seager 43 n. 3 tentatively suggests, “deliberately ambivalent”. Nevertheless, 
Theodosius’ conduct towards the Mazices indicates that he was not seeking 
a peaceful solution in spite of Firmus’ numerous concessions mentioned in 
the previous section. 


quibus imminentis periculi metu defixis revertique iussis ad sua Caesaream 
ire tendebat, urbem opulentam quondam et nobilem, cuius itidem originem 
in Africae situ digessimus plene The phrase metu defixis may have been 
inspired by Tac. Ann. 1.68.2 0b metum defixo, where see Goodyear’s note. Cae- 
sarea (modern Cherchel), the capital of Mauretania Caesariensis, is located 
westward of Tipasa: Talbert 30 D3. The name of the town was Iol until king 
Juba II refounded the city as Iol Caesarea in honour of Augustus; Eutr. 7.10.3 
tanto autem amore etiam apud barbaros fuit, ut reges populi Romani amici in 
honorem eius conderent civitates, quas Caesareas nominarent, sicut in Mauri- 
tania a rege Iuba et in Palaestina, quae nunc urbs est clarissima; see Lepelley, 
1979-1981, vol. 2, 513-520; Leveau, 1982; Potter, 1995. The addition of quon- 
dam points forward to the destruction by the Mauri. For itidem ‘also’ see De 
Jonge’s note ad 16.12.17 (p. 200) and TLL VII 2.564.27. It refers to (Icosium) 
cuius supra docuimus conditores in section 16. For the combination of situs 
and origo in geographical digressions see 27.4.1 (p. 79). The digression on 
Africa may well have been in actibus Gordianorum. 


eamque ingressus, cum omnem paene incendiis late dispersis vidisset exustam 
horridasque canitie silices, primam et secundam legionem ad tempus ibi locari 
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disposuit, ut favillarum egerentes acervos agitarent ibi praesidium, ne repetito 
barbarorum impetu vastaretur The abl. abs. incendiis dispersis may well be 
an echo of Verg. A. 10.406 dispersa immittit silvis incendia pastor. Asa result of 
the raging fires the streets had been covered with ashes. For silex ‘pavement’ 
cf. 14.6.16 per ampla spatia urbis subversasque silices and Liv. 41.27.5 censores 
vias sternendas silice in urbe...primi omnium locaverunt. This is the only 
instance of canities referring to ashes. The daring metonymia was possibly 
suggested by the combination of canities with dust, as in Verg. A. 12.611 
canitiem immundo perfusam pulvere turpans and Apul. Met. 7.27 trahens 
cinerosam canitiem (“tugging her grey hair coated in ashes’, tr. Walsh). The 
phrase ad tempus, ‘for the time being’, is also found in 14.4.4 uxoresque 
mercennariae conductae ad tempus, 14.6.19, 15.5.16, 29.6.16, 31.8.3. 

Oros. hist. 7.33.5 reports that Firmus had taken Caesarea, the finest city 
of Mauretania, by treachery, and had burned and plundered it: Caesaream 
urbem nobilissimam Mauretaniae dolo captam, deinde caedibus incendiisque 
conpletam barbaris in praedam dedit. Lepelley, 1979-1981, vol. 2, 516 ascribes 
the destruction of Caesarea to Mazuca (“Le sac de Césarée avait été prin- 
cipalement le fait de Mazuca”), who is mentioned by Amm. in § 40 of this 
chapter; see also the note ad § 42 (p. 202) below. The archaeological evidence 
does not confirm that the city was almost completely destroyed and it is 
likely that Amm. is exaggerating in order to credit Theodosius with cleaning 
up and rebuilding the city; Angliviel de la Beaumelle n. 142; Salama, 1988, 
264-265 (“la prise de la ville ne fut qu’un raid de pillage, sans doute trés 
rapide”) and esp. n. 29. Miiller, 1905, 578 and Hoffmann, 1969-1979, vol. 1, 
345 with notes 294 and 295 suggest that Amm.'s first and second legion were 
permanently stationed in Africa and that they, therefore, should probably 
be identified with Prima Flavia Pacis and Secunda Flavia Virtutis mentioned 
in Not. Dign. Occ. 5.249 and 250. 


Quae cum rumores veri distulissent et crebri, provinciae rectores tribunusque 
Vincentius e latibulis, quibus sese commiserant, egressi tandem intrepidi ad 
ducem ocius pervenerunt Novak’s certi is preferable to Eyssenhardt’s cre- 
bri, because Amm. never uses creber in combination with rumor, whereas 
(in)certus is found in 15.5.4 ut iactavere rumores incerti and 18.4.7 novi motus 
rumoribus densis audiuntur et certis. For provinciae rector see De Jonge ad 
16.5.13 (p. 52). The province in question must be Mauretania Caesariensis. 
This is the only instance of provinciae rectores in the plural. Since, as has 
been argued ad 20.1.1 (p. 4), rector can denote any high officer or official, we 
may assume the provincial governor and his staff are meant. 

As has been said in the note quo ad Caesariensem ad § 6 above (pp. 162— 
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163) this tribune Vincentius cannot be the same as the vicarius Vincentius 
mentioned in that paragraph, who in his turn is the same person as the tri- 
bune Vincentius referred to in 22.1.2 (p. 200). We should add that, when 
Gildo and Maximus returned from their mission (§ 21), they did not bring 
the vicar with them (unless he was mentioned in the lacuna). For se com- 
mittere cf. 21.5.13 temere se fortunae commisit ambiguae (p. 73). Why would 
Vincentius and the rectores have gone into hiding if not to escape arrest? 
The answer must be that they had fled the insurgents, and that they finally 
(tandem) felt free from fear (intrepidi), after Theodosius’ military successes. 


quibus ille gratanter visis atque susceptis agens etiamtum apud Caesaream 
fide rerum diligentius explorata comperit Firmum per speciem paventis et 
supplicis tectiore consilio id moliri, ut nihil hostile opperientem exercitum in 
modum tempestatis subitae conturbaret For gratanter cf. 23.3.8 Sarace- 
narum reguli gentium...suscepti gratanter and 28.5.11 Gratanter ratione ge- 
mina principis acceptae sunt litterae (p. 246). Normally fidem explorare con- 
cerns the trustworthiness ofa person, as in Cic. Fam. 1.2.3 etsi tua fides explo- 
rata est and 25.8.10 ut quosdam lectos exploratae industriae fideique duceret 
secum. Here a factual state of affairs is meant; hence the addition of rerum. It 
is the duty of a general to check the reliability of the information he receives, 
just as the historian must make sure that his documentary evidence is trust- 
worthy. See about this the note ad 28.1.30 (pp. 69-70). Firmus had not only 
prostrated himself before Theodosius, and begged for forgiveness (§15), he 
had also brought food for the army, given as hostages members from his own 
family and restored Icosium (§16), but this is not taken seriously by Theodo- 
sius. One gets the impression that he was looking for excuses to stamp the 
rebellion out thoroughly. Mistrust of the wily Moors is a familiar theme in 
Sallust. Cf. for instance Jug. 46.6 (Metellus’ reaction to Jugurtha’s peace ini- 
tiatives) illa deditionis signa ostentui credere et insidtis locum temptari. The 
comparative tectior is also found in 31.16.8 tectioribus litteris. For the adverb 
tectius see 28.1.22, p. 51. This is the only instance of per speciem followed by 
a participle; usually it is combined with a gerund, as in Tac. Ann. 1.34.2 per 
speciem exosculandi, or an abstract noun, Tac. Ann. 11.1.1 per speciem benivo- 
lentiae. 


quam ob rem conversus hinc venit ad municipium Sugabarritanum Transcel- 
lensi monti accline Apart from Amm. (also in 16.11.11), Suetonius (Jul. 40.1, 
Cal. 47.1, Cl. 1.2) is the only author who uses conversus hinc in the sense of 
deinde. The adj. acclinis is also found in 14.8.9 and 31.2.16. “Verbum a poetis 
mutuatur latinitas argentea’, TLL I 326.59. 
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Sugabarritanum, also known as Succhabar or Zucchabar, was located 
at the modern site of Miliana, some 40km south of Caesarea (Talbert 30 
D4) at the foot of the mons Transcellensis, i.e. the mountain of Zaccar 
Gharbi; Romanelli, 1959, 588. In this chapter Amm. labels places as municipi- 
um, castellum and fundus. He calls Sugabarritanum a municipium as he 
does Adda (§ 28) and a further unknown place in § 37. Tigavitanum (§ 25), 
Audia (§ 44 and 49) and Subicara (§ 55) are called castella. From Cod. Theod. 
16.2.16 (In qualibet civitate, in quolibet vico, castello, municipio) and 11.20.3 
(Per omnes autem civitates, municipia, vicos, castella) one might perhaps 
conclude that a municipium is a town, which was smaller than a civitas, but 
larger than a vicus and castellum; Lepelley, 1979-1981, vol. 1, 131. The castella 
mentioned in this chapter are not necessarily settlements with a military 
function; they also denote a small town or township (often surrounded by 
circuit walls) which did not have the status of a municipium; Matthews, 1976, 
163-165; Lepelley, 1979-1981, vol. 1, 132-134. The castellum Audia seems to be 
an exception, since it did have the status of a municipium; see the note ad 
§ 44 below (p. 205). Amm. mentions three fundi: Petrensis (§13), Gaionatis 
(§ 25) and Mazucanus (§ 31). These were private estates (cf. TLL V1.11575.53- 
61, 1580.30-31) belonging to local princes, which also seem to have func- 
tioned as strongholds to uphold Roman power (see the note ad § 13, p. 170), 
but which during Firmus’ uprising became centres of resistance against the 
Romans. 


ubi inventos equites quartae Sagittariorum cohortis, quae ad rebellem defe- 
cerat, ut contentum se supplicio leniori monstraret, omnes contrusit ad infi- 
mum militiae gradum_ The Equites quarto sagittarii are mentioned in Not. 
Dign. Occ. 6.72 and 7.191 as one of the units stationed in Africa; see Hoffmann, 
1969-1970, vol. 2, 73 and n. 649. As is observed ad 26.7.5 (p. 190), rebellis as 
a noun appears for the first time in Tac. Ann. 1.40.1. Firmus is called hostis 
in §4 and 7, quietis publicae turbator in § 21, perduellis in § 36, 52 and 55, 
temerator quietis in § 43, otii turbator in § 45, culminating in § 46, where 
Theodosius refers to him in a speech as /atro funereus. Theodosius shows 
an outward lenience towards the defectors; in the sequel of this chapter 
he will act like the ruthless disciplinarian he was. Cf. for deserters in the 
Later Empire Wesch-Klein, 2004, who discusses the present text on p. 482. 
For the abl. sg. in -i of the comparative (leniori) see Neue-Wagener II 268- 
269. TLLIV 789.16 sqq. shows that contrudere occurs rarely in classical prose, 
but becomes more common in Late Latin. For the negative connotations 
of the verb cf. 17.3.3 ad ultimam egestatem provincias contrusisse and 22.3.6 
contrusus est in insulam Delmatiae Boas (p. 27). Reduction in rank (gradus 
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deiectio) or posting (militiae mutatio) were types of military punishment; 
Brand, 1968, 104. 


eosque et Constantianorum peditum partem Tigavias venire iusserat cum tri- 
bunis The switch from the perfect contrusit to the pluperfect iusserat 
is caused by the cursus (velox). The sentence shows that the distinction 
between perfect and pluperfect has lost much of its relevance to Amm. 
The unclear designation Constantiani pedites most probably refers to the 
legiones comitatenses of Prima Flavia Victrix Constantina and/or Secunda 
Flavia Constantiniana mentioned in Not. Dign. Occ. 5.252-253. These African 
legions were raised under Constantine I and/or Constantius I] when the 
latter had become sole ruler; Hoffmann, 1969-1970, vol. 1, 193. On these 
troops see also Scharf, 1997, 195-196 and 203f., and Zuckerman, 1998. 

Tigaviae can either refer to Tigava Castra (modern Bel-Abbés) or Tigava 
Municipium (modern el-Kherba) which were close to each other (Talbert 
30 C4); presumably Amm. means Tigava Castra. CIL 8.10946 mentions the 
restoration of a bathhouse in that town after a rebel had been subdued 
(domito...rebelli). See Demandt, 1972, 100-101. 


e quibus unus torquem pro diademate capiti imposuit Firmi One would have 
expected the pluperfect imposuerat for an anterior action, which would 
not have made any difference for the cursus. Some scholars considered the 
torques as one of two implicit references to Firmus’ usurpation of Roman 
power; the other would be the scarlet cloak in § 48 visus est Firmus equo cel- 
siori insidens sago puniceo perrectius panso. However, nowhere does Amm. 
state explicitly that Firmus intended to take over imperial power. For the var- 
ious ways in which he describes Firmus see above ad ubi inventos (p. 179). 
Nevertheless, in modern literature Firmus is generally labeled a usurper, 
which implies that he either directly challenged imperial authority in order 
to replace Valentinian, or sought recognition as emperor beside Valentinian 
and Valens; Elbern, 1984, 26, 39; Demandt, 2007’, 142, 271-272; Kienast, 19967, 
329; Szidat, 2010, 2u (“Er fiihrte den Augustustitel”), 218-219. This is con- 
firmed by the Pass. S. Salsae 13 (vellet...sibi imperii dominatum contra ius 
fasque degener vindicare gentilis) and Zos. 4.16.3 xai Alfvec...Biopu@ tHV 
dAoupyida Sévteg aveder—av Bacthéa. However, although Firmus clearly chal- 
lenged Roman authority, the observation that his rebellion was an attempt 
at usurpation has also been contested; Kotula, 1970, 144-146; Gebbia, 1988, 
124. Firmus’ revolt clearly differed from those of Julian and Procopius since 
he was not proclaimed Augustus. While the latter two were acclaimed as 
new Augusti by the military who supported them, Firmus’ rebellion was 
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most likely a rebellio barbarica (Symm. Ep. 1.64.1) that seems to have been 
provoked by Romanus’ scheming against Firmus, as Amm. had mentioned 
in § 3 of this chapter. Although he did have some support from Roman sol- 
diers who went over to his side, his main backing came from the Maure- 
tanian tribes. After initial successes the revolt may have developed into a 
movement against Roman rule in Mauretania. At some point during the 
uprising Firmus was presented with a torques and wore a scarlet cloak, but 
from the way in which Ammianus refers to these attributes in passing it 
is unlikely that Firmus had the intention of usurping imperial power from 
the beginning. However, Firmus may gradually have conceived the idea of 
detaching Mauretania from Roman authority. Ammianus’ words ab imperii 
dicione descivit in § 3 support such an explanation. See in general Drijvers, 
2007, 139-142 on the question as to whether Firmus should be considered a 
usurper. 

The ‘Torqueskrénung’ is reminiscent of the pronunciamiento of Julian in 
Paris, 20.4.18 (pp. 98-99). See for the torques as a military decoration also 
Speidel, 1996. Whatever Firmus’ own intentions were, honouring a rebel in 
this way was the height of treachery. 


quae dum aguntur, reverterunt Gildo et Maximus Bellen e principibus Mazi- 
cum et Fericium gentis praefectum ducentes, qui factionem iuverant quietis 
publicae turbatoris...producerent vinctos For Gildo and Maximus see the 
note ad 29.5.6 quo ad (p. 162). Bellen (PLRE I, Belles) and Fericius (PLRE I, 
Fericius) are only known from the present passage. The latter was praefectus 
gentis, a Roman military governor in not sufficiently pacified border areas; 
Ensslin, 1954, 1290-1293. The only other instances of a gentis praefectus in 
the Res Gestae are 27.12.5 (p. 276) and 29.5.35 below; cf. TLL X 2 630.79- 
83 and 629.68 (“exempla...usus laxioris”). Such praefecti gentis or nationis 
are already attested in Africa in epigraphic sources since the early empire; 
Leveau, 1973; Lepelley, 1974; Matthews, 1976, 161; Letta, 2002, 2102-2109. For 
the Mazices see the note legatis ad §17 above (p. 175). The term factio is 
used of cliques at court, for instance in 15.5.32 factione iniquorum irretitus 
est absens, but also of the revolts against lawful authority by Philippus 
Arabs (23.5-17), Procopius (26.6.5, p. 138), 26.7.8, 26.8.10 and the conspirators 
around Theodorus (29.1.36, p. 60). 


quo ita, ut statutum est, facto lucis primo exortu ipse egressus, cum invenisset 
eos in exercitu circumsaeptos, “quid de istis nefariis” inquit “proditoribus fieri 
oportere, contubernales devoti, censetis?” From this sentence the following 
inferences about the lacuna before producerent vinctos can be drawn: Ut 
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statutum est proves that these words were preceded by a verbum imperandi, 
with Theodosius as Agens, to whom épse in § 22 refers. They can only refer 
to the cavalry cohort of the Sagittarii and the Constantiani of § 20, since in 
this section these soldiers are called nefarii proditores. In all probability the 
transfer of the Sagittarii and the Constantiani to Tigaviae was mentioned, 
since it was from there that Theodosius went on to the fundus Gaionatis 
(§ 25 Exin profectus), as well as the fact that the traitors were surrounded 
by Theodosius’ men (circumsaeptos). 

Amm. uses the adj. nefarius as a general term of abuse, as in 16.12.24 Chno- 
domarius quidem nefarius belli totius incentor, about magic (26.3.2, 28.1.50, 
29.1.25), and in the context of treason, as here and in 18.8.5 (Antoninus) 
proditorque et nefarius appellatus. Note, by contrast, Theodosius’ address 
contubernales devoti, which is unique in the Res Gestae. Normally in 
speeches to the troops the emperors appeal to their loyalty and courage: 
optimi rei publicae defensores (15.8.5), Romanae rei fidissimi defensores 
(17.13.26), propugnatores mei reique publicae fortes et fidi (20.5.3), magnicom- 
militones (21.5.2), fortissimi milites (23.5.16), provinciarum fortissimi defen- 
sores (26.2.6), fortissimi viri (26.7.16). Before asking them to inflict a dra- 
conian punishment on their own colleagues, Theodosius feels the need to 
ingratiate himself with his men, in a way which can only be compared to 
Constantius’ amantissimi viri in 21.13.10, when he felt threatened by Julian. 
Note also the question quid...censetis?, which is the regular formula for con- 
sulting senators, cf. Cic. Cat. 4.6 Sed ego institui referre ad vos, patres con- 
scripti...et de facto quid iudicetis et de poena quid censeatis. 


secutusque acclamationem rogantium sanguine vindicari eos, qui inter Con- 
stantianos merebant, prisco more militibus dedit occidendos Senatorial ter- 
minology is continued mutatis mutandis. As is well known, in Late Antiquity 
acclamations replaced earlier ways in which the feelings and wishes of the 
people, the soldiers and even the senate itself were expressed. The expres- 
sion sententiam sequi, here changed to acclamationem sequi, was standard 
for endorsing a proposal in the senate (OLD sequor 13). For literature on the 
subject of acclamations see 28.4.33 (p. 226); add Hugoniot, 2002 and Wiemer, 
2004. Amm. uses rogare either with a final clause, as in 15.7.3 rogabatur 
enixius, ne in multitudinem se arrogantem immitteret and 25.8.17 rogatus...ut 
ingressus palatio more succederet principum or with an infinitive, as here, 
in 28.6.5 cum venisset...ferreque opem rebus rogaretur afflictis and in 29.2.14 
cum abstinere inconsolabili malo rogaretur. See Szantyr 346 and 356 for the 
increasing frequency of the latter construction in Late Latin. For sanguine 
vindicare cf. Dict. 3.14 (prius) quam in auctorem tanti luctus sui sanguine 
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vindicasset; Hier. in Os. 3.10 ultus est iniuriam et scelus sanguine vindicavit. 
For merere inter cf. Tac. Ann. 4.73.2 quod peditum Germanorum inter nostros 
merebat; TLL VIII 803.55. 

The Romans had a great variety of punishments for military offenses such 
as withholding of pay, reduction in rank, dishonorable discharge, corporal 
punishment and death; mutilations of various kinds, such as the cutting off 
of hands, could also be inflicted; Brand, 1968, 104-107. Theodosius’ severity 
surpassed even that of Julian, who had beheaded soldiers who had fled from 
battle in accordance with the old laws (secutus veteres leges, 24.3.2). The 
words prisco more are best taken with militibus (de)didit. Turning over the 
guilty soldiers to their comrades for punishment was an ancient custom 
which is not attested since Severan times, but may have been revived by 
Theodosius (Sander, 1960, 291 n. 4 and 303). The old-fashioned decimatio, 
which is in all probability the intended punishment here (Sander, 1960, 291, 
n. 4) was also carried out by the soldiers themselves, who had to beat their 
fellows to death with clubs; Phang, 2008, 123-129. See further the note ad 
24.3.3 decem vero (pp. 74-75). A comparable situation is described in Tac. 
Ann. 1.44.2-3 ending with the words et gaudebat caedibus miles, tamquam 
semet absolveret. Clark’s dedidit occidendos would produce a regular cursus 
(velox). Bentley proposed the same correction in 16.12.60 ultro se dédidit 
(dedit V) and 29.5.44 dédidit voluntdria, no doubt correctly. 


Sagittariorum vero primoribus manus incidit, residuos supplicio capitali mul- 
tavit ad aemulationem Curionis, acerrimi illius ducis, qui Dardanorum fero- 
ciam in modum Lernaeae serpentis aliquotiens renascentem hoc genere poe- 
narum exstinxit C. Scribonius Curio was proconsul of Macedonia in 75- 
73BC; Miinzer, 1923; Broughton, 1951-1952, vol. 2, 99, 104, 112; vol. 3 (1986), 
186. He subjugated peoples in the lower Danube region, particularly the Dar- 
dani; Sal. Hist. 2.80; Liv. per. 92 and 95; Eutr. 6.2.2; Oros. hist. 5.23.20. Apart 
from Amm., Florus 1.95 speaks of Curio’s extreme cruelty against barbarians: 
quippe in captivos igni ferroque saevitum est; sed nihil barbaris atrocius visum 
est quam quod abscisis manibus relicti vivere superstites poenae suae iubeban- 
tur; but cf. Liv. per. 92 which ascribes the cruelties to Sertorius: Q. Sertorii 
mutta crudelia in suos facta. Whereas Curio had the hands of barbarians cut 
off, Fabius Maximus and Caesar are said to have punished in this way their 
own soldiers; Fron. Str. 4.1.42 transfugarum dextras praecidit, Hirt. Gal. 8.44.1 
manus praecidit; cf. Wesch-Klein, 2004, 483. The Dardani, who had a repu- 
tation for being a warlike people, were an Illyrian tribe that had its home 
on the Balkan to the north of Macedonia. Dardania fell within the influence 
of the Macedonian kingdom but managed to maintain some independence. 
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In the first century BC Rome conquered Dardania and annexed the region 
officially in 29/8 Bc; Burian, 1997. 

In the present chapter Amm. mentions the following instances of Theo- 
dosius’ severity and cruelty: Bellen and Fericius were executed (§ 24), as was 
Curandius for his unwillingness to fight and to encourage his men to fight 
(§ 24); deserters were burned alive and mutilated (§ 31); traitors and atten- 
dants of Firmus were severely punished (§ 39); the head of Mazuca was torn 
off after his death (§ 42); Evasius and Florus were burned alive for having 
aided Firmus (§ 43); soldiers, who had panicked and fled from battle when 
Firmus had urged them to leave Theodosius, had their hands cut off or were 
burned alive (§ 49); Castor and Martinianus, who had shared in Romanus’ 
atrocities and robberies, were tortured and burned alive (§ 50). 

TLL VII 1.908.83—84 offers only two parallels for incidere manus, Quint. 
Decl. 362 qui patrem pulsaverit, manus ei incidentur and B. Hisp.18.2 manum 
incidit, in the latter of which the hand is not cut off, but only wounded. The 
pronoun illius expresses admiration. The superlative acerrimus is used no 
fewer than 31 times in the Res Gestae. It denotes fanatical persistence, pos- 
itive or negative, dependent on the circumstances in which it is displayed. 
The hydra is called Lernae serpens in Sil. 6.182-183, Lernaea echidna in Ov. 
Met. 9.69 and 9.158. Not just the Dardani, also the Alamanni and the Goths 
are implicitly compared to the hydra in 27.10.5 (p. 232) and 31.7.12, where 
Amm. uses the adj. reparabilis. For aliquotiens, ‘time and again, cf. 20.6.9 
aliquotiens interceptum (p. 150). 


sed obtrectatores malivoli vetus factum laudantes hoc ut dirum vituperant et 
asperrimum Dardanos hostes memorantes internecivos et iuste, quae sustin- 
uere, perpessos, hos vero subsignanos milites debuisse lenius corrigi ad unum 
prolapsos errorem Amm. occasionally defends himself and others against 
attacks. In 15.1.1 he tells his readers that he does not fear incompetent criti- 
cism of his own work: nihil obtrectatores longi, ut putant, operis formidantes. 
In 211.7 he speaks about people who charge Julian with magical practices: 
principi malevoli praenoscendi futura pravas artes assignant, and in 31.7.5 he 
denies slanderous accusations of general Frigeridus: ut obtrectatores finxere 
malivoli. 

Theodosius’ critics condemn his punitive measures as being dirum, which 
is a very strong criticism; Amm. uses it of men like Paulus Catena (14.5.8), 
Sapor (18.10.4) and Valens (26.6.7, p. 140). Seeck and others have suggested 
Theodosius’ enforcement of military discipline by ruthless and cruel mea- 
sures as a reason for his own condemnation. This has rightly been rejected 
by e.g. Thompson 97 and Demandt, 1969, 606. One should note that Amm. 
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himself justifies Theodosius’ punishment of the infantry soldiers and Sagit- 
tarii by referring to priscus mos, as he did when referring to veteres leges in 
24.3.2, in justifying Julian's punishment of soldiers who had fled from the 
field of battle. The quotation from Cicero in the next section also serves to 
justify Theodosius’ severity. 

Amm. is the only author who uses internecivus of people, also in 14.8.2 
(interniciva) and 25.9.10. Cf. 20.4.10 internecivas (p. 76); TLL VII 1.2232.72-73. 
The adj. swbsignanus was borrowed from Tacitus, since it is found only here 
and in Tac. Hist. 1.70.3 (where see Heubner’s note) and 4.33.1 to distinguish 
legionaries from soldiers serving in the auxilia. 


quos scientes forsitan admonemus hanc cohortem et facto fuisse et exemplo 
adversam As Angliviel de la Beaumelle observes in n. 155, forsitan sci- 
entes, the reading of V, could be interpreted as a sarcasm: ‘possibly against 
their better knowledge’. The same interpretation is defended by Ceska, 1974, 
105-106. However, a comparison with 26.6.19 ignari forsitan exemplorum 
accidisse primitus arbitrantes; 26.10.12 sententiae illius Tullianae ignarus; 
30.1.23 adulatoribus forsitan ignorantibus and 30.8.6 haec forsitan Valentini- 
anus ignorans strongly pleads in favour of Heraeus nescientes. For the adj. 
adversus, ‘hostile’, cf. 20.6.9 ad praesciscendos adversos subitosque motus; 
30.1.19 nihil adversum metuens. The Sagittarii had indeed acted as enemies 
and had set a bad example. 


ante dictos Bellen et Fericium, quos duxerat Gildo, tribunumque Sagittario- 
rum Curandium ea re iussit occidi, quod nec ipse umquam cum hostibus con- 
gredi voluit nec suos, ut pugnarent, hortari. agebat autem haec Tullianum 
illud advertens, quod “salutaris vigor vincit inanem speciem clementiae” The 
defence of Theodosius ends with an appeal to the authority of Cicero him- 
self, taken from Ep. ad Brut. 1.2a.2 salutaris severitas vincit inanem speciem 
clementiae. Fletcher, 1937, 397 and Meurig-Davies, 1948, 219 defend V’s vigor 
against rigor (EAG), referring to 22.3.10 severitatis recto vigore and 30.2.9 sem- 
piternus vindicavit Iustitiae vigor. For advertere, ‘to give heed to’ (OLD 7), 
cf. Verg. A. 4.116 (= 8.50) paucis, adverte, docebo; 21.5.2 (in a speech) adver- 
tite, oro, benevole, quae sermone brevi percurram; 25.4.2 illud advertens, quod 
apud Platonem legitur Sophoclen; TLL I 862.43-863.9. 

For Bellen, Fericius and Gildo see the note quae dum aguntur ad § 21 
above (p. 181). Curandius (PERE I, Curandius) is only known from this pas- 
sage. The PLRE identifies him with the tribune of the quarta cohors Sagittari- 
orum, which had sided with Firmus, as mentioned in § 20. This identification 
is plausible in view of Amm.’s words that Curandius never wished to engage 
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himself with the enemy or encouraged his men to do so. He may have been a 
supporter of Firmus, and that was the reason why he refused to fight against 
him. 


Exin profectus fundum nomine Gaionatis muro circumdatum valido recep- 
taculum Maurorum tutissimum arietibus admotis evertit Setting out from 
Tigaviae (§ 20 above) Theodosius went to the estate of Gaionas, which was 
somewhere between Tigaviae and the castellum Tigavitanum (or rather, Tin- 
gitanum; see the next note); its exact location is unknown. Talbert, Direc- 
tory I, 481, records it as an unidentified toponym. Since the estate, like the 
fundus Petrensis mentioned in § 13 of this chapter, served as a refuge for the 
rebels of Firmus, Theodosius destroyed it. See for fundus the note ad § 20 
above (p. 179). The word receptaculum does not seem to have any technical 
meaning. It is used for hiding places for sharks (23.6.87), fishes (22.8.47) and 
men, as here, in 26.6.5, 28.1.48, 31.3.8 and (probably) 31.6.6. Admovere is the 
t.t. for positioning siege engines, cf. 20.7.18 struere aggeres parans obsidiona- 
lesque admovens machinas; 24.4.19 ariete, qui paulo ante erat admotus. 


et caesis omnibus incolis moenibusque complanatis ad Tigavitanum castel- 
lum progressus per Ancorarium montem Mazicas in unum collectos invasit 
iam tela reciprocantes volitantia grandinis ritu V’s tingitanum is preferable 
to Seyfarth’s reading Tigavitanum. The castellum Tingitanum (modern el 
Asnam, formerly Orléansville) is along the main route west of Tigaviae (Tal- 
bert 30 B4). Matthews, 1976, 172 suggests that it may have been part of the 
limes Taugensis mentioned in Not. Dign. Occ. 25.34. The Ancorarius mons, 
which is mentioned in Plin. Nat. 13.95: Ancorarius mons vocatur citerioris 
Mauretaniae, is located to the north of this route (Talbert 30 B—C4). Sup- 
posedly, Theodosius chose to go to Tingitanum through the mountains to 
eliminate pockets of resistance there. Where the battle against the Mazices 
exactly took place—in the mountains or near Tingitanum—is not clear. 
The richness of Amm_/s vocabulary can be illustrated with the phrases he 
uses for ‘to gather’: in unum cogere,—colligere,—conferre,—congregare,— 
quaerere. Amm.’s description of the battle, on the other hand, is sketchy and 
made up of stock phrases. The battle begins with a volley of missiles. Spears 
and arrows, which had missed their mark, were sometimes picked up by the 
enemy and shot back. That is the meaning of reciprocare here; cf. 27.1.3 bar- 
baros Romani sagittis aliisque levibus iaculis incessebant, quae illi reciprocis 
iactibus valide contorquebant; Bitter 144. For iam “de préparation’, which cre- 
ates tension and prepares the reader for an important development in the 
narrative, in casu the flight of the Mazices, see 28.6.12 (pp. 273-274). Volitan- 
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tia grandinis ritu is a worn out cliché, for which cf. 14.10.6, 19.1.8 and 31.7.13; 
TLL VI 2.2190.63 sqq. 


et cum esset utrimque discursum, agmina viris armisque incitata nostrorum 
non perferentes Mazices licet bellicosum genus et durum For the different 
meanings of discurrere cf. 20.6.2 per turres (p. 137). It can refer to disor- 
derly running around in disarray (19.11.11), but at other times it denotes the 
omnipresence of the commander on the battlefield (20.5.5). Neither mean- 
ing suits the present context. De Jonge ad 16.12.21 (p. 212) translates “to 
skirmish’, which goes well with the initial stage of the battle, described in 
16.12.28 (Caesar) agmina peditum impetu veloci discurrerent, verbis horta- 
batur. The same meaning would suit 16.12.37 variique fuere discursus nunc 
resistentibus, nunc cedentibus nostris. The verb seems to denote swift attacks, 
possibly to test the strength of the enemy. 

The interpretation of agmina viris armisque incitata is equally problem- 
atical. The combination of vir and arma is also found in 25.118 virorum 
armorumque lugubre sibilantium fragor, and Meurig-Davies, 1950, 92 offers a 
rich variety of parallels from other authors, but what could be the meaning 
of ‘the columns of our troops, aroused by men and weapons’? On the other 
hand, vires and arma are combined in 18.2.17 armorum viriumque varium 
decus, 18.4.1 rex enim Persidis...arma viresque parabat, 18.9.4 armorum vir- 
iumque firmitudine inter alios eminentes. The meaning of viribus armisque 
incitata, proposed by Clark and accepted by Rolfe and Seyfarth in his bilin- 
gual edition, would be ‘the columns of our troops aroused by their strength 
and their weapons’, which makes good sense. A serious alternative is sug- 
gested by 17.12.9 quo eventu vires et animos incitante. Since armis and animis 
are palaeographically almost identical, viribus animisque incitata deserves 
consideration: ‘aroused by their strength and their courage’. For incitatus 
cf. 18.2.7 post cuius adventum incitatis viribus omnes venere Mogontiacum; 
20.4.14 incitatisque animis; 29.5.46 quos nihil moratus ut antea agminibus 
adoritur incitatis, 31.15.3 defensorum vigore validis viribus incitato. 


diversis stragibus implicati foedo diffluxere terrore ruentesque in fugam caesi 
sunt absque his, qui reperta copia discedendi supplici prece veniam, quam dari 
tempus flagitaverat, impetrarunt For implicatus ‘entangled’ cf. 26.6.20 in 
Africa (p. 176) and 19.2.10 strages stragibus implicatas “carnage was piled on 
carnage” (Hamilton). Amm.’s use of diversus is discussed ad 21.4.3 negotiis 
(p. 44). Here it is best understood in its local meaning “at various points” 
(Rolfe). For diffluere, ‘to spread out in disorderly flight’, see 25.3.6 (p. 65). 
The expression foedo terrore was used effectively and with justification of 
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the cowardly behaviour of Barbatio in 16.12.1 Quo dispalato foedo terrore. It 
is more than doubtful whether Amm. knew anything about the courage, 
or lack of it, shown in this battle by the Mazices, who were ‘warlike and 
tough’ (§ 26). The description of the flight is again traditional: 16.12.34 (ne) 
facilem discedendi copiam repperirent; 16.12.58 rex Chnodomarius reperta 
copia discedendi; 19.9.5 data evadendi copia. It remains unclear when those 
Mazices, who got away, found an opportunity to beg for their lives, and why 
the circumstances required that their request had to be granted. 


Suggen eorum ductore...Romano successerat in Sitifensem Mauretaniam ire 
disposito ad agitanda praesidia, ne provincia pervaderetur A lacuna of three 
lines is indicated in V. This excludes the possibility that ductore forms an 
abl. abs. with disposito. It is also unlikely that Romano should be taken 
with disposito, since he had been arrested (§ 7, p. 163) and before that had 
been instructed to go to Caesariensis, not to Sitifensis (§ 6). Suggen (PLRE 
I, Suggen), a chief of the Mazices, is only known from Amm. His name is 
undeclinable, like that of Bellen and Igmazen. In the lacuna the name of 
the successor to Romanus will have been mentioned, who was ordered by 
Theodosius to protect Sitifensis, while he himself dealt with the Musones. 
A possible candidate is Flavius Victorianus (PLRE I, Victorianus 2), who 
is known to have been comes Africae in the years 375-378 (CIL 8.10937 = 
20566; IRT 570); Pallu de Lessert, 1896-1901, vol. 2, 255. He may have entered 
this office immediately after Romanus’ discharge as Demandt, 1972, 104 n. 5 
suggests, but cf. PLRE I, Anonymus 66. Coskun, 2004, 300 considers “der 
Text in der iiberlieferten Form (29, 5, 27) kein Beweis fiir eine sofortige oder 
spatere Absetzung des Romanus durch Theodosius” as comes Africae. For 
Mauretania Sitifensis see the note proinde ab Arelate ad § 5 above (p. 161). 

There is a note on disponere, ‘to order’, ad 28.1.12 (p. 30) Maximino Romae 
agere disposito. For praesidia agitare instead of the usual praesidium agere or 
agitare cf. Sal. Jug. 85.33 at illa multo optuma rei publicae doctus sum: hostem 
ferire, praesidia agitare, nihil metuere nisi turpem famam, where the plural is 
generalizing. 


ipse praeteritis elatior casibus gentem petit Musonum, quam conscientia rapi- 
narum et caedum actibus congregaverat Firmi, ut sperabatur, maiora mox 
adepturi Cf. 21.4.7 Hoc casu elatior Iulianus (p. 48); 22.9.1 At prosperis Iulia- 
nus elatior; 25.5.9 inopina prosperitate elatus (Sapor). The reader is reminded 
of earlier invasions in Africa, such as 27.9.1 barbarica rabies per procursus 
audentiores et crebris (or rather crebros) caedibus et rapinis intenta (p. 204) 
and of the Austoriani in 28.6.2 in discursus semper expediti veloces vivereque 
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assueti rapinis et caedibus. On actus as a Late Latin equivalent of res gestae 
see the note ad 21.8.1 cuius (pp. 107-108), where it is said that Amm. uses the 
phrase in actibus with a genitive often to refer to his account of individual 
emperors. The present phrase must refer to Firmus’ revolt. For congregare 
with dative see TLL IV 292. 71-81. In the phrase ut sperabatur, which is 
subordinated to what follows, the verb usually has the neutral meaning 
‘to expect’. The Musones made common cause with Firmus because they 
expected great things from him. 

The Musones are probably correctly located by Talbert (30 B—C4) in 
the southern part of the Ancorarius mons and east of the territory of the 
Mazices; Desanges, 1962, 64-65. Tab. Peut. 1.3 has their name (Musoniorum) 
more to the east in Mauretania Caesariensis and south of the mons Ferratus 
(Grande Kabylie), but as Angliviel de la Beaumelle n. 161 observes, this does 
not tally with Ammianus’ information, and may be mistaken. Ptol. 4.3.6 
(Movgovot) and Plin. Nat. 5.30 (Musuni) locate them in Numidia; Windberg, 
1935: 


Progressusque aliquantum iuxta Addense municipium comperit dissonas 
cultu et sermonum varietate nationes plurimas unum spirantibus animis im- 
manium exordia concitare bellorum Cf. Liv. 1.18.3 per tot gentes dissonas 
sermone moribusque. For dissonus see the note ad 23.6.75 Per has nationes 
dissonas et multiplices (p. 216), where the adj. is used without specifying in 
which respect, as in 31.5.13 unum spirando vesania gentium dissonarum. Note 
the paradoxical combination of diversity and unity of purpose. As to ser- 
monum varietate Basset, 1952, 1 mentions the fragmentation of the Berber 
languages in literally thousands of dialects. The expression unum spirare is 
found in no other author. 

Adda is an unknown municipality. It is not even mentioned as an uniden- 
tified toponym by Talbert (Directory I, Maps 28-30). Romanelli, 1959, 589 
suggests that Amm. may have meant Auzia (Talbert 30 G4), but that town is 
located in the eastern part of Mauretania Caesariensis, not far from the bor- 
der with Mauretania Sitifensis, whereas Theodosius most likely operated in 
the western part. For Theodosius’ measures to protect Mauretania Sitifensis 
see the preceding section. Unfortunately, the Mauretanian tribes Theodo- 
sius had to face are not given specific names. 


adigente hortanteque maxima spe praemiorum sorore Firmi nomine Cyria, 
quae abundans divitiis et destinatione feminea nisibus magnis instituit iuvare 
germanum The enallage maxima spe praemiorum is probably chosen to 
avoid the less elegant spe maximorum praemiorum. Firmus’ sister Cyria 
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(PLRE I, Cyria) is only known from this passage. Cf. Sabbah, 1992, 94: “les 
femmes sont toujours passives, “agies’, A une ou deux exceptions pres: celle 
de Cyria, soeur de Firmus...”. Two of the rare women in Amm_’s work share 
the quality of destinatio, for which see the note ad 20.1.7 atque cum illi 
(pp. 256-257). The anonymous wife of Hormisdas junior in 26.8.12 (p. 233) 
saved her husband by her destinatio gloriosa, whereas Cyria acts destinatione 
feminea, which certainly has a less positive ring. The other, specifically 
feminine, quality mentioned by Amm. is lenitas, displayed by the wife of 
the savage Maximinus Thrax (14.1.8). Special studies of women in Amm. 
are Sabbah, 1992 quoted above, Jacob-Karau, 1971 and Wieber-Scariot, 1999. 
Apart from that of his sister, Firmus also had the support of his brothers 
Dius and Mascizel, leaders of respectively the Tyndenses and Masinissenses 


(§11). 


quocirca Theodosius veritus, ne Marti sese committeret impari congressusque 
multitudini immensae cum paucis—tria enim armatorum milia ductabat at- 
que quingentos—amitteret universos For committere see above ad §19 
(p.178). As is observed ad 23.5.20 devicta est (p. 123), Amm. very often writes 
Mars as a metonymy for war or battle. As a rule, congredi is used absolutely; 
when it has a complement, this is either a prepositional phrase with cum, 
as in § 24 cum hostibus congredi, or a dative. A force of 3500 men is just over 
three legions. As Angliviel de la Beaumelle n. 164 rightly argues, Amm. men- 
tioned the exact number of soldiers to justify Theodosius’ decision to avoid 
battle. One wonders whether the 3500 men are identical with the small force 
of comitatenses, which Theodosius had brought with him from Gaul (§ 4 cum 
Comitatensis auxilio militis pauci) or included the African troops mentioned 
in § 9 (consociato indigena milite cum eo, quem ipse perduxerat), as Paschoud 
assumes in his n. 134 ad Zos. 4.16.3 (p. 364). Whatever the case, the 3500 sol- 
diers were a small number compared with the eleven legions stationed in 
Africa when the Notitia Dignitatum was compiled; Not. Dign. Occ. 7.142152. 
Apart from the legions there were nineteen cavalry units in Africa accord- 
ing to Not. Dign. Occ. 6.64—82 and 7.180—198. See for legio the note ad 27.12.16 


(pp. 290-291). 


inter pudorem cedendi pugnandique ardorem gradiens retro paulatim tru- 
dente pondere plebis abscessit The chiastic prepositional phrase well de- 
scribes the quandary Theodosius was in. Withdrawal was shameful and he 
yearned to fight. However, he had no choice but to give ground. Ammianus 
had been ina comparable situation himself, when faced with an overwhelm- 
ing majority of Persians, 18.8.8 trudente pondere plebis immensae passim, 
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qua cuique proximum videbatur, diffundimur universi. Normally the pondus 
armorum is a characteristic of the Roman army, as is observed ad 27.10.12 
advenit (p. 246). The word paulatim in the present passage is important: the 
impression of a headlong flight had to be avoided at all costs. This is the first 
setback in Theodosius’ African campaign. 


hocque eventu barbari nimium quantum elati sequentesque pertinaciter... 
certare necessitate...compulsus Vegetius devotes a whole chapter (3.22) to 
the art of withdrawing from battle, in which he explicitly warns against 
what is happening here: § 2 Qui enim ante congressum recedit ex acie, et suis 
fiduciam minuit et inimicis addit audaciam. For nimium quantum, formerly 
regarded as a grecism, see ad 21.16.16 uxoribus (p. 267). The text is again badly 
damaged, but the chain of events is clear: for reasons unknown Theodosius 
is finally forced to do battle and the day is saved by a stroke of luck. The 
short lacuna between necessitate and sussemet in V is convincingly filled in 
by Heraeus on the basis of 21.5.5 auctoritate vestri iudicti rerumque necessi- 
tate compulsus. 


semet ipsum et ad internecionem perdiderat cunctos, ni gentium turbulenta 
concussio procul Mazicum visis auxiliis, quos anteibant quidam Romani, arbi- 
trata in se impetum agminum ferri complurium versa in pedes aperuisset nos- 
tris exitus antehac intersaeptos V’s concusso has been emended to concussio 
(EAG), confusio (Petschenig, 1892, 529) and concursio (L6fstedt, 1909, 12). The 
noun concussio, ‘shock’, is used in its literal meaning in 23.4.5 muro saxeo 
huiusmodi moles (the onager) imposita disiectat, quidquid invenerit, subter 
concussione violenta, non pondere. A metaphorical use “i.q. perturbatio” is 
attested in TLL IV 117.60 sqq., but Petschenig rightly thinks the personifica- 
tio concussio—arbitrata—versa est in pedes too bold, even for Amm. The 
meaning of concursio, ‘concourse’ or ‘attack’ (TLL IV 114.17), apart from lead- 
ing to an equally bizarre personificatio, seems to be ruled out by the context, 
since one of the parties leaves the field before the battle begins. Confusio 
therefore seems the least unattractive solution. For the combination of con- 
fusus and turbulentus cf. Sen. Suas. 2.17 Seneca fuit, cuius nomen ad vos potuit 
pervenisse, ingenii confusi ac turbulenti. For “ni de rupture”, a frequent phe- 
nomenon in Amm., see ad 20.11.18 et Persae (p. 271). The puzzling detail 
in this passage is that the Romans are at the head of the auxilia of the 
Mazices. Had the Mazices become friends and auxiliaries of the Romans? 
That seems to be the only possible conclusion, which would mean that the 
surviving Mazices, after the crushing defeat reported in § 26, had offered 
their help to the Romans. 
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The expression vertere in pedes, ‘to take to one’s heels’, is Amm.’s own; see 
the note ad 26.9.8 Hoc (p. 254). The end of the sentence strongly suggests 
that Amm. had reported in the lacuna that Theodosius’ army had been 
ambushed. For intersaepire, ‘to block’, cf. 14.2.4 about Isaurian bandits densis 
intersaepientes itinera praetenturis (‘barricades’) provincialium et viatorum 
opibus pascebantur; Liv. 34.40.1 intersaepiendoque quaedam ne exitus ad 
fugam esset. 


exinde cum militem ducens incolumem Theodosius ad fundum venisset no- 
mine Mazucanum, exustis desertoribus paucis aliisque ad Sagittariorum ex- 
emplum, quibus manus ademptae sunt, contruncatis Tipasam mense Febru- 
ario venit Since it is unclear where the confrontations with the Maureta- 
nian tribes, as previously described by Amm., had taken place, it is impos- 
sible to establish where Theodosius and his troops came from. An educated 
guess would be that the confrontations occurred in the western regions of 
Mauretania Caesariensis. The fundus Mazucanus is registered as an uniden- 
tified toponym by Talbert, Directory I, 481. The (fortified) estate (see for 
fundus above ad § 20, p. 179) was probably named after, and belonged to, Fir- 
mus’ brother Mazuca (PLRE I, Mazuca); Romanelli, 1959, 589-590. See the 
note Sagittariorum ad § 22 (pp. 183-184) for types of punishment for mili- 
tary offenses. Cod. Theod. 7.1.1 (28 April, 323) stipulates that, if anyone had 
conspired to give barbarians the opportunity to plunder Romans, or ifa man 
shared booty with brigands, he should be burned alive: Si quis barbaris scele- 
rata fa(c)tione facultatem depraedationis in Romano(s) dederit vel si quis alio 
modo factam diviserit, (vi)vus amburatur. For burning at the stake see the 
notes ad 21.12.20 exustus (p. 177) and 27.7.5 Eminuit (p. 168). The verb con- 
truncare is used in 17.10.6, 19.9.2 and 31.10.19 in the sense of ‘to slaughter’. 
The addition of quibus manus ademptae sunt shows that here the meaning 
is ‘to maim’. Theodosius repeats both forms of punishment in 29.5.49 alios 
ademptis dexteris, quosdam vivos combustos. 

For Tipasa see the note Exinde ad § 17 of this chapter (p. 175). Theodosius 
must have reached this town in February of 374; Demandt, 1972, 111. 


ubi diutius agens ut antiquus ille Cunctator pro negotio consultabat It is not 
known how long Theodosius remained in Tipasa, but it is likely that the 
events, reported in the following paragraphs, took place in 374. The word 
cunctator occurs four times in the Res Gestae, in all cases with a clearly pos- 
itive connotation. The present instance is the only reference to the famous 
general, who in 2178C avoided further direct military confrontations with 
Hannibal in order to prevent a catastrophic defeat of the Roman army. The 
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success of this strategy was honoured in his nickname Cunctator. Q. Fabius 
Maximus Verrucosus, who was consul five times (in 233, 228, 215, 214 and 
209 BC), was appointed or elected dictator in 217BC after the defeat of the 
Romans by Hannibal at Lake Trasimene; Broughton, 1951-1952, vol. 1, 243 
(with references to the relevant sources), vol. 3 (1986), 88. For Amm.’s com- 
parisons of Theodosius with heroes from Republican times, see the note 
cuius virtutes ad § 4 of this chapter (p. 159). The reference to Fabius Cunc- 
tator emphasizes that Theodosius was a cautious and experienced com- 
mander. There is no trace here of any hidden criticism of Theodosius, as 
Seager, 1997 suggested. See also the notes ad 29.5.7 agensque (p. 164) and 
27.8.9 Ubi ad (p. 199). The expression pro negotio “as the circumstances 
demanded” (Rolfe) can be compared to 21.8.3 id enim Alexander Magnus 
et deinde alii plures negotio ita poscente periti fecere ductores and 25.8.10 pro 
incidentium captu negotiorum. Dictys uses it three times, e.g. 4.6 at lucis prin- 
cipio armati instructique pro negotio egrediuntur, Aurelius Victor once: Caes. 
42.23 (Constantius) Placidus clemensque pro negotio. For absolute consultare 
cf. 21.13.1 consultans prudenter, 25.5.1 super creando principe consultabant; 
TLLIV 592.32 sqq. 


commentis potius et prudentia quam periculosis congressibus hostem pug- 
nacem et impetrabilem iactu telorum, si fors copiam dederit, oppressurus For 
commentum, ‘device; ‘strategy’ as opposed to vis, cf. 14.111 qua vi quibusve 
commentis id fieret. Amm. uses the adj. impetrabilis always in its active 
meaning ‘successful’, ‘effective’; TLL VII 1.597.72sqq. Like the Persians, Fir- 
mus was at his most dangerous from a distance, with bow and spear, cf. § 7 
hostem...discursatorem et repentinum, insidiisque potius clandestinis quam 
proeliorum stabilitate confisum. For conditional sentences of the type si fors 
copiam dederit see the note ad 27.8.2 quibus (pp. 184-185). 


mittebat tamen assidue suadendi quosdam peritos ad gentes circumsitas, 
Baiuras, Cantaurianos, Avastomates, Cafaves Bavaresque et finitimos alios, 
nunc timore nunc praemiis eos ad societatem alliciens veniamque petulan- 
tiae interdum promittendo For ‘resumptive’ tamen see the note ad 20.5.1 
his tamen (p. 114). Theodosius turns to diplomacy rather than military force 
in an effort to isolate Firmus. The Baiurae are possibly identical with the 
Baniurae in Mauretania Tingitana, who are mentioned in Plin. Nat. 5.17 
and Ptol. 4.1.10 and 4.2.20 (Baviovpot); Dessau, 1896; Desanges, 1962, 44— 
45. The Cantauriani, Avastomates and Cafaves are only known from Amm.; 
Desanges, 1962, 44, 48-49. The Bavares, also referred to in the sources as Bar- 
bares, Barbari and Mauri Bavares, are epigraphically attested in Mauretania 
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and Numidia in the third and fourth century; Dessau, 1899; Desanges, 1962, 
47. It is impossible to say where these tribes had their home countries. In 
order to get them on his side in his attempts to crush Firmus’ rebellion, Theo- 
dosius used threats, bribes and promises. Tribes, which had supported the 
rebel, were pardoned for their petulantia, for which see 28.1.34 parique petu- 
lantia (p. 74) and cf. 17.13.28 Sarmatas...stravimus parique petulantia ruentes 
in agmina nobilium legionum Quados...attrivimus. 


cum...t ulterius per ambages et moras hostem frangentem suos impetus op- 
pressurus ut quondam Pompeius Mithridatem A substantial lacuna (three 
lines) is indicated between cum and tultorius in V, after which Theodo- 
sius’ delaying tactics are repeated in different words: per ambages et moras 
instead of commentis et prudentia, hostem frangentem suos impetus replac- 
ing hostem pugnacem et impetrabilem, with Pompey as an example instead 
of Fabius Cunctator, Theodosius’ ultimate goal being expressed in both 
places by the same word oppressurus. Pompey is mentioned ten times in 
the Res Gestae; see the note oblatusque ad 26.9.9 (p. 259). Only in this pas- 
sage is he mentioned in association with Mithridates VI Eupator (120-63 BC), 
king of Pontus, who is also referred to in 16.7.9, 16.12.41 and 23.6.56. In 25.9.8 
(p. 297) Amm. uses the adj. Mithridaticus. Amm. may be referring to the 
time when Pompey established friendship with the Parthian ruler Phraates 
in 66BC as related by D.C. 36.45.3, by which act he managed to detach an 
important ally from Mithridates; Seager, 2002”, 53-54. It is also possible that 
he alludes to barbarian kings, leaders and princes who in 64Bc defected 
from Mithridates and went over to the Romans, apparently because Pompey 
confirmed their positions as local monarchs when he reorganised Pontus as 
a Roman province; Plut. Pomp. 38; Magie, 1950, 368 ff. 

For the expression per ambages et moras see the note ad 28.5.13 quod ubi 
(p. 249), where it was used of Valentinian’s failure to keep his part of the bar- 
gain with the Burgundians. The expression frangere impetum is best trans- 
lated as ‘to frustrate an attack’; cf. 25.1.17 illatis concitatius signis spiculorum 
impetum fregit with the note on p. 32. Cf. also Quint. Decl. 317.7 Sic extrahitur 
(‘is kept in suspense’) hostis, sic impetus subitos partis adversae frangit mora 
and Eutr. 3.9.2 is (Cunctator) eum, differendo pugnam, ab impetu fregit (“He, 
by avoiding battle, checked Hannibal’s momentum’, tr. Bird). 


Qua causa declinans perniciem proximam Firmus licet praesidiorum magni- 
tudine communitus relicta plebe, quam coegerat magna mercede, quoniam 
latendi copiam nocturna quies dedit, Caprarienses montes longe remotos pe- 
netraverat et diruptis rupibus inaccessos_ The location of the Caprarienses 
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montes is unknown; Romanelli, 1959, 591; Angliviel de la Beaumelle n. 169. 
The Caprarienses, who are mentioned in § 37, probably lived in the vicinity, 
but it is unknown where exactly; Desanges, 1962, 49. The Tab. Peut. 4.3 men- 
tions a town by the name of Capraria, situated between (Numidian) Tipasa 
and Thibilis. All in all it seems likely that the Caprarienses montes were in 
the southern regions of Mauretania. 

The reason why Firmus tries to escape imminent death is not clear from 
the text of § 33 as it stands. Rolfe’s suggestion that the lacuna may have con- 
tained the information that Theodosius had again taken the field, is reason- 
able, although difficult to reconcile with the final words of that section. The 
plural praesidia normally refers to fortresses or garrisons, cf. 14.2.8 (Lycao- 
nia) magnis undique praesidiis communitam; 26.9.2 (Pessinus) quo praesidiis 
tutius communito (p. 243). In the present passage it must refer generally to 
troops for the protection of Firmus. For plebs denoting soldiers see the note 
ad 20.6.6 ad quam (p. 144). In all probability these were the troops raised by 
Firmus’ wealthy sister Cyria (§ 28). 

The quoniam-clause is subordinated to what follows. The line of thought 
is slightly elliptical, since the opportunity provided by the night explains 
the moment of Firmus’ flight, not its direction towards the Caprarian moun- 
tains. Gelenius’ penetravit (V penetraverit) is an example of his classicizing 
tendency. Giinther, 1891, 73 rightly proposed penetraverat. Note the hyperba- 
ton of diruptis rupibus inaccessos (“inaccessible because of their steep crags’, 
Rolfe), creating a cursus velox. 


cuius abitu clandestino multitudo dispersa sine rectore particulatim diffluens 
invadendi eius castra nostris copiam dedit hisque direptis et interfectis, qui 
resistebant, vel in deditionem acceptis regionum maxima parte vastata gen- 
tibus, per quas transibat, dux consultissimus apposuit fidei compertae prae- 
fectos The adverb particulatim, ‘in parts’, ‘bit by bit’, is found four times in 
Amm., e.g. 23.6.80 cutes vivis hominibus detrahunt particulatim vel solidas 
(p. 222). For diffluere see § 26 above (p.187). Amm. leaves us in the dark about 
the location of the camp of Firmus’ army. 

Again (see ad 27.8.3, p. 188) Amm. praises Theodosius. He is the only per- 
son who receives the label consultissimus in the Res Gestae. It is used by other 
authors for experts in different fields, such as warfare, Eutr. 4.10.3 nam et 
paratissimus ad dimicandum et consultissimus habebatur (Scipio Africanus 
Minor), law, Cic. Brut. 148 (dixi) consultorum alterum disertissimum, diser- 
torum alterum consultissimum fuisse (Crassus and Scaevola) and astronomy, 
Col. 1.1 consultissimum astrologiae professorem Hipparchum. For the praefecti 
(gentium) cf. 29.5.21 quae dum (p. 181). 
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hac inopina sequendi confidentia territus perduellis servis comitantibus pau- 
cis digressu celeri consulturus saluti, ne quo praepediretur obstaculo, abiecit 
pretiosarum sarcinas specierum, quas avexerat secum After his long stay in 
Tipasa Theodosius switched from diplomatic overtures to military action, 
which frightened Firmus. See for Amm.’s predilection for inopinus the end 
of the note ad 20.8.8 (p. 194). The present use of confidentia is an exception 
to the rule that confidenter with its derivatives, in contrast to fidenter, has 
overtones of arrogance. The many different names for Firmus in this chap- 
ter are listed ad 29.5.20 ubi inventos (p. 179). For consulere saluti, ‘to save 
one’s life’, see 25.7.1 non saluti (p. 222). As is observed in TLL X 2. 761.35- 
39, the verb praepedire is rare in classical authors (although Tacitus uses it 
six times). It becomes more frequent in Late Latin. Cf. 16.2.6 quia sequi non 
valebat gravitate praepeditus armorum; 17.4.4 laxitate praepeditus indumen- 
torum; Hier. in Is. 4.10.28 quia sarcinis suis praepeditus velocius fugere non 
poterit. For species, ‘goods’, ‘wares’, see 23.2.8 (p. 33). 


uxorem enim fessam labore continuo, et per ancipitis di (lacuna) A lacuna 
of three lines is indicated in V. Nothing is known about Firmus’ wife. Rolfe’s 
note ad loc., in all likelihood inspired by Wagner’s “cuius fata trium linearum 
hiatu intercepta’, suggests that Amm. had mentioned in the lacuna that she 
died during the flight. However, Wagner's “fata” does not refer to her death, 
but rather to what became of her. 


Theodosius nullique adeum...tium parcens mundiore victu stipendioque mi- 
lite recreato Caprariensibus Abannisque eorum vicinis proelio levi sublatis 
ad municipium properavit...ense... Different proposals have been made 
to fill the gap of ten letters in V between adeum and tium. The easiest 
solution would be to read ad eum venientium. Henri de Valois felt certain 
that Amm. had written nullique cadentium parcens. “Sic enim loquitur in lib. 
xiv sub init. et alibi.” Now cadentium does occur in battle scenes like 16.12.37 
caelumque exsultantium cadentiumque resonabat vocibus magnis and 25.3.12 
concursus itaque armatorum et cadentium gemitus. However, the present 
passage is not a battle scene, and cadentium leaves the preceding adeum 
unexplained. 

After capturing Firmus’ camp (§ 35) Theodosius is able to provide his men 
with better food and a bonus; see for this meaning of stipendium ad 28.6.12 
(pp. 274-275). The abl. abs. is a variation on standard phrases like 14.2.12 victu 
recreati et quiete and 19.2.5 cibo recreati et somno. Cf. Hor. Ep. 1.4.11 mundus 
victus non deficiente crumina with Mayer’s note. This is the only instance of 
tollere, ‘to get rid of’ (OLD 13), in the Res Gestae. 
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Like the Abanni (Abannae?) the Caprarienses are only known from 
Amm.; Desanges, 1962, 43, 49. Schmidt, 1894, suggested that the Abanni 
(-nae) lived in Mauretania Sitifensis. Considering that there are four letters 
missing after properavit Rolfe n. 3 proposed to read Audiense. The municipi- 
um Audia is mentioned in § 44 as the place to which Theodosius returned 
after his confrontation with the Iubaleni. This is an interesting and reason- 
able proposal, but since Amm. is so unclear about Theodosius’ movements, 
we cannot be absolutely certain that Audia is meant here. 


sed veris nuntiis doctus barbaros occupasse iam tumulos per amfracta undi- 
que spatia in sublime porrectos nullique pervios nisi indigenis locorum pér- 
qudm gnaris As in 24.4.10 accessus undique rupibus amfractu celsiore dis- 
cissis (p. 13), the adj. amfractus means ‘curved inwards’. The high hills, in 
which the barbarians had entrenched themselves, were separated from each 
other by inward-curving spaces, so that not only the front, but also the flanks 
of an attacking army would come under fire. Moreover, every stranger who 
dared to enter this mountain area, would lose his way. For locorum gnarus 
cf. 27.10.9 locorum gnaritate confisi (p. 239). Note that perquam is trisyllabic. 


repetendo dedit hostibus facultatem per indutias licet breves Aethiopum iuxta 
agentium adminiculis augeri vel maximis Hagendahl, 1922, 84 provides 
some parallels for intransitive (re)petere, to which can be added Verg. A. 7. 
240-241 hinc Dardanus ortus; / huc repetit. For indutiae, ‘cessation of hos- 
tilities’, cf. 17.3.1 per indutias, licet negotiosas et breves. V's reading gentium 
is kept in the Budé-edition, where iuxta is interpreted adjectivally with 
Aethiopum gentium, ‘the Ethiopian tribes living in the vicinity’. In that case 
Aethiopum would not be a noun, but an adjective, for which one would 
expect Aethiopicarum, as in 22.15.6 ex Aethiopicis imbribus. It seems there- 
fore more natural to read iuxta agentium with Gelenius. In 22.15.2 (p. 258) 
Amm. locates the Aethiopians to the south of Elephantine and Syene. In the 
present text Aethiopes is most likely a generic name for possibly nomadic 
peoples living south of the mountain ranges which separate Roman Africa 
from the rest of the continent; Angliviel de la Beaumelle n. 170; Hamdoune, 
2012, 961. There is a note on adminiculum ad 24.7.8 (p. 221). 


qui concatervatis copiis fremituque minaci sine sui respectu ruentes in pug- 
nam averterunt eum inaestimabilium turmarum specie dira perterrefactum 
Theodosius and his troops were driven back and avoided the confronta- 
tion with Firmus’ united forces. The verb concatervare seems to be coined 
by Amm. himself, since it is found only here and in 31.13.2 ita concatervatis 
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manipulis, ut vix mucronem exserere aut manus reducere quisquam posset, 
where the meaning ‘to pack together’ is even more evident. Could Ammi- 
anus have confused it with coacervare? For sine sui respectu cf. 31.2.9 about 
the Huns: comminus ferro sine sui respectu confligunt and the fuller expres- 
sion 25.3.4 about Julian: quae dum sine respectu periculi sui redintegrare festi- 
nat. Amm. uses avertere without a complement in the abl. in the meaning “to 
cause to fly or withdraw” (OLD 5) in 24.6.12 aversorum feriens suras (cf. 25.3.5 
and 31.6.3) and 31.10.4 quos...cum Petulantibus Celtae...averterunt. For inaes- 
timabilis, ‘innumerable’, cf. 22.16.13 in quo (p. 300). Here turmae is used of 
enemy troops, as in 15.4.9, 19.2.2, 25.1.3. 26.8.5, 27.1.4, 29.1.3, 3113.5. For tur- 
mae in the Roman army see the notes ad 23.3.4 indicatur (p. 40) and 24.3.1 
procursatorum (p. 70). 


statimque redintegratis animis commeatus vehens abunde revertit et conglo- 
batis suis scutaque in formidabilem moventibus gestum controversas isdem 
opposuit manus Cf. Caes. Gal. 2.25.3 cuius adventu spe inlata militibus ac 
redintegrato animo; Fron. Str. 2.7.11 qua constantia redintegratis animis suo- 
rum vicit. The Roman soldiers try to intimidate their opponents by swinging 
their shields as they march in step, cf. 24.6.10 cristatis galeis corusci Romani 
vibrantesque clipeos (pp. 187-188). For controversus, as a synonym of opposi- 
tus, see ad 24.4.18 (p. 124). 


quamquam igitur immite quoddam barbaricis concrepantibus tubis manipuli 
furentium imminebant ipsi quoque parmas genibus illidentes Cf. 31.1.2 queru- 
lum quoddam nocturnae volucres tinniebant and see Kiihner-Stegmann 1 281 
for a wealth of examples of the adverbial accusative “besonders bei den Ver- 
ben des Ténens und Rufens”. For ‘steigernd’ quidam see 24.2.1 locum (p. 30). 
V's ab his has been convincingly emended to tubis by Heraeus, who com- 
pared 16.12.27 Jamque torvum concrepantibus tubis. In the Roman army the 
tuba was the instrument used to signal the start and the end of a battle. 
Whether the barbarians used it in this way is not certain. For tuba see 
the notes ad 20.7.6 (p. 161), 24.4.15 (p. 120) and 27.10.12 (p. 245). The noun 
manipulus is used a few times for a subdivision of the Persian army, 19.1.10 
per contubernia et manipulos and 24.6.8 in subsidiis (p. 185). As Seager 57 
(with note 72) observes, there are some cases of madness among Romans, 
but far more often this is a characteristic of barbarians. For imminere used 
absolutely cf. 18.6.10 dum imminentium hostium terrore percita fugeret. The 
Ethiopian troops show their readiness for battle in Roman style, by clashing 
their shields against their knees, cf. 15.8.15 horrendo fragore scuta genibus 
illidentes. The parma is a round shield which was also used by the Roman 
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army; in Republican times it was used by the velites, and in imperial times 
it belonged to the standard equipment of the auxiliaries. In Late Antiquity 
Roman soldiers in general seem to have used oval shields; Elton, 1996, 115; 
Southern-Dixon, 1996, 99-103. There is a note on shields ad 21.2.1 (p. 25). 


tamen ut pugnator ille cautus et prudens militis paucitate diffisus audacter 
agmine quadrato incedens ad civitatem nomine Contensem flexit iter intre- 
pidus The pronoun ille does not refer to the great Cunctator, mentioned 
in § 32, as Seyfarth suggests in his note ad loc., since it is difficult to imagine 
that the same person is labeled in § 32 as antiquus ille Cunctator and in § 39 
as pugnator ille. Moreover, militis paucitate diffisus and audacter better suit 
the description of Theodosius. The pronoun ille marks the switch from the 
subject manipuli to the new subject Theodosius, cf. 15.7.2 plebs...praefectum 
incessebat..., sed ille, 16.8.7 Constantius..., sed ille (Ursulus), 21.9.5-6 Lucil- 
lianus...resistere cogitabat. sed ille (lulianus), 25.5.6 Iulianum...arbitrati sunt 
deduci...verum cum incurvus ille (lovianus). See also 26.4.2, 27.12.14, 28.6.19 
and 29.3.4. Amm. goes out of his way to prevent his readers from think- 
ing that the general avoided battle because of a lack of courage. Hence the 
rare word pugnator (which evokes cunctator by assonance) is reinforced by 
audacter and intrepidus. Theodosius is not only cautious, like his illustri- 
ous predecessor, but at the same time a real fighter. See the note on 27.10.10 
Valentinianus ut dux cunctator et tutus (p. 241). Cf. Tac. Hist. 2.23.1 diffisus 
paucitati cohortium. For the abl. with diffidere see Kithner-Stegman II 1 399 
en Szantyr 120. The number of Theodosius’ troops was given as 3500 in 
§ 29. For agmen quadratum, the normal marching order in case of a pos- 
sible enemy attack, see the note ad 24.1.2 agminibus (pp. 5-6). Apparently 
no battle between Theodosius’ troops and those of Firmus took place, at 
least Amm. does not mention a military confrontation. It seems that, while 
advancing against Firmus’ forces, Theodosius decided to avoid battle with 
the enemy and to change course towards the civitas Contensis. This place is 
otherwise unknown and not even mentioned by Talbert as an unidentified 
toponym. Which captives are meant, and when and why they were taken 
prisoner, remains in the dark. 


ubi captivos nostros Firmus ut in munimento abstruso locarat et celso; cunc- 
tisque receptis in proditores satellitesque memorati animadvertit acriter, ut 
solebat Gelenius had noticed that the quire containing the text of 29.1.17 
quorum summa vi until 29.3.4 acceptum Octaviano and the quire containing 
the text of 29.3.4 ex proconsule until 29.5.39 intrepidus had changed places. 
He restored the correct order and Henri de Valois closed the gap between 
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V’s intrepi and nostros by inserting ubi captivos, which tallies perfectly with 
the rest of the sentence. For ut expressing the personal considerations of 
the Agens see 20.8.21 ut longe (p. 217). The proditores are, of course, Romans 
who had gone over to Firmus, whereas satellites refers to Firmus’ own men; 
cf. 24.4.26 extractus est autem vivus cum satellitibus octoginta Nabdates. For 
memoratus, ‘just mentioned’, referring to Firmus, see the note ad 26.5.9 
curis (p. 116). For Theodosius’ harshness see the note ad § 22 Sagittariorum 


(p. 183). 


Hoc eimagninuminis adiumento gerenti prosperrime verus indicat explorator 
confugisse ad Isaflensium populum Firmum As Den Boeft pointed out in his 
review of the Budé-edition of Books 29-31 (Gnomon 74 [2002] 412), Valesius’ 
conjecture numinis for V’s nominis, rejected by Sabbah, must be correct in 
view of 23.5.19 adiumento numinis sempiterni and 26.1.14 adiumento numinis 
divini. Amm. uses numen normally in a henotheistic sense, adding adjectives 
such as magnus; see the notes ad 25.8.3 favore (p. 256), 26.1.5 Valentinianus 
(p. 20) and 27.3.15 perpetuo numini (p. 76). Despite the fact that Theodosius 
had avoided battle, Amm. presents the liberation of the Roman captives 
and the punishment of those who had sided with Firmus as a great success, 
achieved with divine assistance. This phrase in itself is enough to disprove 
any suggestion that Amm. tries to undermine the reputation of the elder 
Theodosius with his account of the war in Africa (Seager, 1997). It is often 
difficult to decide whether verus, used of persons, means ‘speaking the truth’ 
or ‘trustworthy’. Possible parallels for the former meaning are 26.6.2 nemo 
enim dicti auctor exstitit verus and Ter. An. 423 Sum verus? (‘Didn't I tell 
you?’). In Greek 6Ay 85 can have this meaning, witness the proverb oivog xat 
Traides dAy Geis (Suda OI 134). 

The explorator probably presented his information while Theodosius was 
staying at the civitas Contensis. For exploratores, i.e. military scouts, in Amm. 
see the notes ad 20.4.1 (p. 53), 21.13.4 (p. 196) and 25.7.1 (p. 221). Amm. leaves 
his readers in the dark as to Firmus’ motive for taking refuge with the 
Isaflenses. It is a surprising move, because in the preceding sections Amm. 
had reported that Firmus had recovered and strengthened his forces again. 
Apart from Theodosius’ capture of the civitas Contensis no serious defeat of 
Firmus is mentioned. Like most of the peoples mentioned in the previous 
sections, the Isaflenses (cf. § 41, 43, 46, 51and 53) are only known from Amm.; 
Desanges, 1962, 56. 


ad quem reposcendum una cum fratre Mazuca ceterisque necessitudinibus 
illuc ingressus, cum adipisci non posset, genti bellum indixit The choice of 
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the verb reposcere implies that Theodosius claims the extradition of Firmus 
and his relatives as his right. Mazuca (PLRE I, Mazuca) is mentioned here 
for the first time. He probably owned the fundus Mazucanus; see § 31 above. 
Shaw, 20u,, 44 calls him “head of the Isaflenses’, but that seems to be a wrong 
inference from the present text, which, indeed, excludes this interpretation. 
The phrase una cum...necessitudinibus shows, that Theodosius demands the 
extradition of Firmus together with Mazuca and his other relatives, which 
implies that they, too, had taken refuge with the Isaflenses. Shaw even goes 
so far as to suggest that king Igmazen, who will appear on the stage in § 46, 
was Mazuca’s successor, since he calls him “the new chief of the Isaflenses”. 
This is completely unwarranted. For the other members of Firmus’ family 
see the note Nubel velut ad § 2 of this chapter (p. 153). 

Amm. avoids finite forms of the present stem adipisc—, for which he uses 
posse + inf., cf. 30.6.1 ut adipisci sine obstaculo possent. 


et proelio atroci commisso ferocientibus barbaris ultra modum aciem rotundo 
habitu figuratam opponit adeoque Isaflenses pondere catervarum ingéntium 
inclinati sunt, ut plurimi caderent For barbaris as a way to describe Fir- 
mus’ rebels, see the note ad §12 above (p. 169). The circular battle forma- 
tion (orbis) must be adopted, according to Veg. mil. 1.26.7, in case of an 
enemy breakthrough: Jubetur etiam, ut instruant orbes, quo genere, cum vis 
hostium interruperit aciem, resisti ab exercitatis militibus consuevit. Cf. Sal. 
Jug.97-5 denique Romani veteres novique...si quos locus aut casus coniunx- 
erat, orbis facere atque ita ab omnibus partibus simul tecti et instructi hostium 
vim sustentabant; Caes. Gal. 4.37.2 cum illi orbe facto sese defenderent; 5.33.3 
(Titurius et Cotta) iusserunt pronuntiari, ut impedimenta relinquerent atque 
in orbem consisterent. Presumably Theodosius positioned his troops in this 
way, because he was confronted with superior numbers and wanted to pre- 
vent being outflanked by the enemy. Although this formation seems to be 
better suited for defensive purposes than for an attack, the Isaflenses were 
unable to hold their ground against the pressure of the Roman army. For 
pondus, ‘pressure’, see the notes ad 24.5.8 in unum pondus (p.163) and 27.10.12 
advenit omne pondus (p. 246). Adrien de Valois proposed to read catervarum 
urgentium, pointing to Verg. A. 11.564 magna propius iam urgente caterva as 
a possible model for the present phrase. Since Theodosius had only a small 
army at his disposal (§ 29), this looks like a distinct improvement on V’s 
ingentium. 


et ipse Firmus ferox et saepe in suam perniciem praeceps equo auferretur in 
fugam per saxa et rupes discurrere citius assueto, Mazuca vero frater eius 
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caperetur letaliter saucius The alliteration with f, s and p adds colour to the 
picture of the daredevil Firmus, who is forced to flee through the mountains. 
Amm. is the only author who uses /etaliter often (eight times); TLL VII 
2.1185.24-35. 


qui Caesaream mitti dispositus, ubi saeva inusserat monumenta facinorum 
pessimorum A grim welcome would have awaited Mazuca in Caesarea, 
because he had set fire to the city. “Théodose donna ! ordre de |’ envoyer 
dans la ville qu’il avait ravagée. Il mourut avant d’y parvenir et on expédia 
sa téte aux Césariens” (Lepelley, 1979-1981, vol. 2, 516). He suffered the same 
fate as the usurper Procopius (26.9.9), although the latter was killed through 
beheading while Mazuca was already dead when his head was torn off. 
Caesarea is one of three cities attacked by Firmus, the other two being 
Icosium and Tipasa. Only Tipasa had escaped destruction (§ 17, p. 175). 

On the growing number of verbs in a personal passive construction in 
later Latin see the note ad 20.4.6 mitti praeceptis (p. 65). For inurere, ‘to brand 
on, ‘to stamp’ (OLD 3), cf. 14.5.6 facinus impium, quod Constanti tempus nota 
inusserat sempiterna, where it is used in its proper sense: a crime which had 
made an indelible mark on the times of Constantius. In the present passage, 
as in 22.12.1 (p. 215) gentem asperrimam per sexaginta ferme annos inussisse 
orienti caedum et direptionum monumenta saevissima, the construction is 
slightly different: the hostile Persians had ‘burned memories of murder and 
destruction into’ the eastern provinces. Here monumenta seems to mean 
‘a brand mark evoking memories of’. The expression is particularly apt in 
view of the fact that Caesarea was still in ashes, see §18. Kelly 171 raises 
the question (without answering it) whether we have here an allusion to 
phrases with inurere in Cicero. The question is particularly interesting if one 
compares the two phrases quoted above with Cic. Fam. 1.9.15 monumentum 
vero senatus hostili nomine et cruentis inustum litteris esse passi sunt (“they 
allow the Senate’s memorial to be inscribed with the name of a public 
enemy in letters of blood”, tr. Shackleton Bailey), the only parallel for inurere 
monumentum in Latin. If Amm. borrowed this phrase from Cicero, as seems 
likely, he must have done so mechanically, without realizing (or caring) that 
in Cicero’s text both inurere and monumentum have a very different meaning 
from that in his own text. 


dilatato vulneris hiatu discessit. caput tamen eius avulsum residuo integro 
corpore cum magno visentium gaudio urbi illatum est ante dictae Cf. 25.3.23 
hiante latius suffossi lateris vulnere. Probably without knowing it Mazuca re- 
enacted the heroic death of Cato Uticensis: Plut. Cat. Mi. 70.10 tats yepat dé 
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tah Evtepa orrapacac xal tT toadp’ emavappytac drebavev, “(he) tore his bowels 
with his hands, rent the wound still more, and died” (tr. Perrin). For discedere 
“de hominibus morientibus” see TLL V 1.1283.32sqq. and Hagendahl, 1921, 
101. Heraeus’ conjecture residuo integro corpore for V’s residuo incorpore 
is daring, but gives excellent sense. Residuo would be pointless without 
integro. Decapitation of an enemy and putting his head on display was a 
time-honoured Roman practice; see the note ad 26.10.6 maximeque (p. 277). 


post haec Isaflensium gentem, quae obstitit, superatam dux nobilis incom- 
modis multis, ut aequitas poscebat, afflixit The perfect tense obstitit instead 
of obstiterat is chosen to obtain a cursus velox. The verb probably refers to 
the refusal of the Isaflenses to hand over Firmus and his followers (§ 40). 
Rolfe’s “who still resisted” and Seyfarth’s “der noch Widerstand leistete” 
would have required an imperfect form. One wonders what lies hidden 
behind the euphemism incommodis. The addition of ut aequitas postulabat 
is clearly apologetic: Theodosius’ reprisals were not only allowed, but even 
demanded by justice. 


ibi Evasium potentem municipem Florumque eius filium et quosdam alios 
per secretiora consilia temeratorem quietis iuvisse confutatos aperte flammis 
absumpsit The last mentioned locality being Caesarea, one would expect 
ibi to refer to that city (Lepelley, 1979-1981, vol. 2, 516), but no visit to Cae- 
sarea is mentioned. Since ibi always has a local meaning in Amm., Sabbah’s 
“A cette occasion’ is no solution either. Possibly, ibi refers to Isaflensem gen- 
tem, which would mean that Evasius and Florus were found among the 
Isaflenses. The two men—no doubt Romans or romanized Mauretanians— 
are otherwise unknown. See for municeps ad 22.9.10 (p. 169). Firmus appar- 
ently also had followers among city dwellers, who were unhappy with Ro- 
man authority. Apart from the equites quartae Sagittariorum cohortis and 
the Constantiani pedites (§ 20), we have already met the praefectus gentis 
Fericius (§21) and the anonymous proditores mentioned in § 39. For the 
different characterizations of Firmus in this chapter see the note ad § 20 
(p. 179). The expression temerator quietis, ‘violator of the peace’ is without 
parallel. For confutare, ‘to find guilty’, cf. 14.9.6 nec confessus nec confuta- 
tus...poenali est morte multatus, 26.3.1 ut veneficos...apertissime confutatos 
indicatis consciis morte multaret; TLL IV 271.34sqq. For burning alive see the 
notes ad 21.12.20 (p.177) and 27.7.5 (p. 168). The note ad 21.12.20 refers to lit- 
erature for the various methods used to carry out the death penalty; add to 
that Krause, 2009. 
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Exindeque pergens interius nationem Iubalenam spiritu aggressus ingenti, 
ubi natum Nubelem patrem didicerat Firmi, repulsus altitudine montium et 
flexuosis angustiis stetit Cf. Desanges, 1962, 56 “On a parfois supposé qu ils 
s’appelaient plutét Nubaleni, car c’est de leur peuple qu était originaire 
Nubel, pére de Firmus. Mais I’hypothése est douteuse.” Talbert (30 H4) 
tentatively locates the Iubaleni in the mountain region in the south-east of 
Mauretania Caesariensis. For Nubel see the note ad § 2 (pp. 152-153). 

Amm. uses spiritus in a wide variety of meanings. Its primary meaning 
‘breath’ is found for instance in 14.6.25 turpi sono fragosis naribus introrsum 
reducto spiritu and 19.6.7 ipsum spiritum reprimentes. It is used very often 
of the last breath of a dying person: 14.7.18 spiritum efflaturus, metaphori- 
cally in 25.5.7 in ultimo rerum spiritu. It is practically identical with vita in 
29.2.18 de vita et spiritu hominis, qui pars mundi est et animantium numerum 
complet. For the meaning, ‘wind, ‘breeze’, cf. 17.7.12 (terram) vehementi spiri- 
tu quassatam and 22.16.14 cum saepe aprico spiritu immurmurantes audierit 
ventos. In 19.4.8 exiguis imbribus disiecto concreto spiritu et crassato the 
meaning is ‘air’ (to breathe), in 20.11.28 (pro) reciprocatione spiritus (‘by the 
reflection of the air’) it refers to ‘air’ as one of the elements (p. 288). It is 
found in a scientific context also in 20.3.12 in terra spiritus cuiusdam interni 
motu suspensa (p. 48) and 21.1.8 elementorum omnium spiritus, where it 
refers to the Stoic mvedpya (p. 14). The most frequent meaning in Amm. is 
“any disposition which causes a person to act in a particular way” (OLD 7), 
denoting for instance pride, as in 21.13.13 tumentes spiritus or belligerence, 
as in the present text. With the latter shade of meaning it is often used 
of Julian, for instance 24.1.1 Assyrios fines ingressus celso praeter alios spiri- 
tu. 

The combination of an abstract noun with a genitive (altitudine mon- 
tium) is a characteristic of Amm.’s ornate style in geographical digressions, 
for which see Den Hengst, 1992, 44-45. The ‘winding crevices’ (flexuosis 
angustiis) make it impossible to look far ahead, which would have exposed 
Theodosius’ army to surprise attacks. For repulsus cf. 24.7.5 quod repulsus 
forsitan ariditate vel altitudine montium ad aquas redire non poterit miles. 


et quamlibet facto in hostem impetu pluribusque peremptis aperuerit viam, 
formidans tamen sublimia collium ad insidiandum aptissima ducens suos 
incolumes revertit ad Audiense castellum, ubi Iesalensium gens fera semet 
dedit voluntaria auxilia praestare spondens et commeatus It is not easy to 
establish the order of events at this stage of the expedition. In the first half 
ofsection 44 we were told that Theodosius attacked the Iubaleni, after which 
he brought his army to a standstill (stetit) before a mountain range. Now a 
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battle is mentioned with many casualties, as a result of which Theodosius 
manages to force his way through the enemy lines (to go where?) and finally 
withdraws to Audiense castellum. The only way to reconcile these accounts 
would be to identify the last mentioned attack (facto...impetu) with the inva- 
sion of the territory of the Iubaleni (nationem Iubalenam...aggressus). In 
that case the perfect aperuerit would have been chosen for metrical reasons 
instead of the pluperfect aperuisset, and formidans...sublimia collium would 
be a modified reiteration of repulsus...stetit. As he had done in § 31, Amm. 
emphasizes that the army was unharmed (ducens suos incolumes), to miti- 
gate the report of a withdrawal. 

Audia or Auzia (Talbert 30 G4) is modern Aumale/ Sour el-Ghozlane; 
Lepelley, 1979-1981, vol. 2, 534-538. Although Amm. calls it a castellum, it had 
the status of municipium from at least the end of the second century onward 
(CIL 8.9046) and that of colonia since Septimius Severus (CIL 8.9062). Audia 
was located at a road junction close to the /imes and was an important 
Roman stronghold in the region; Not. Dign. Occ. 30.17 mentions a praepositus 
limitis Audiensis. It is mentioned by Ptol. 4.2.7 and the Itin. Anton. Aug. 
24.6 (Auza), and probably also by Tac. Ann. 4.25.1 castellum...cui nomen 
Auzea. The Iesalenses lived in the mountain area immediately south of 
Audia; Talbert 30 F—G4; Desanges, 1962, 55-56. Since Amm. uses the word 
revertit Theodosius must have started his expedition against the Iubaleni 
from Audia, which makes Rolfe’s suggestion to read Audiense in § 37 even 
more atractive. 

For dedit should be read Bentley's dedidit; see the note ad § 22 secutusque 
on p. 183. 


His et eiusmodi gloriosis actibus exsultans amplissimus ductor ipsum otii tur- 
batorem petebat valido virium nisu Very few individuals are deemed worthy 
of the epithet amplissimus: Marius (and others) for his victory over the Cim- 
bri and the Teutones (31.5.12) and the intellectual heroes Apollonius of Tyana 
(23.6.19), Plato (22.16.22, p. 309, and 23.6.32) and Thucydides (23.6.75). The 
imperfect forms petebat and sperabat (below) describe the focus of Theo- 
dosius’ attention and his expectations after his return to Audia and during 
his stay in Medianum. The perfect comperit (§ 46) marks the beginning of 
his attempt to capture Firmus. For virium nisus cf. 20.11.12 omni arte omnique 
virium nisu; 27.10.12 magno virium nisu. 


ideoque prope munimentum nomine Medianum diu consistens per multas 
prudentesque sententiarum vias eundem sibi prodi posse sperabat Ashe had 
done earlier in Tipasa (§ 32), Theodosius pauses to consider diplomatic ways 
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in which to end the rebellion of Firmus (eundem). Medianum is mentioned 
by Talbert (Directory I, 490) as an unidentified toponym in the region of 
Sitifis; cf. Angliviel de la Beaumelle n. 179, who, following Gsell, locates 
Medianum in the vicinity of Audia. 

In 14.10.10 (cum) ex re fore sententiarum via concinens approbasset (“since 
there was general agreement in the opinion that...it would be expedient’, 
tr. Rolfe) the phrase sententiarum via refers to the opinions of Constantius’ 
advisers, who had reached agreement. The same may well be the case here, 
although Amm. never mentions any adviser of Theodosius. Alternatively, 
the sententiarum viae may refer to the different courses of action envisaged 
by Theodosius himself. The verb posse seems to be well on its way to becom- 
ing an auxiliary verb; in this case prodi posse is a substitute for proditum iri 
or fore ut proderetur. For this development see Pinkster, 1985. 


haecque cogitationibus anxiis altioreque prospiciens cura rursus ad Isaflenses 
hostem comperit revertisse; quos nihil moratus ut antea agminibus adoritur 
incitatis Both modal ablatives are characteristic of a prudent and cautious 
commander. Cf. 21.12.21 Iulianus...curis altioribus stringebatur and 30.3.2 
(Petronius Probus sent an alarming report to Valentinian) quibus ille, ut 
cunctatorem decuerat ducem, examinatius lectis attonitus cogitationibus 
anxiis...negotium scrupulosa quaesivit indagine, but at the same time Theo- 
dosius acts decisively as soon as he knows where he can find the enemy. The 
same combination of cautiousness and promptness of action is expressed 
in § 39 with the words ut pugnator ille cautus et prudens. For incitare see the 
note ad § 26 et cum esset on p. 187. 

Apparently, the Isaflenses had not been completely overcome as Amm. 
had reported in § 43, or else they had regained their military strength, which 
would explain why Firmus returned to them. The words ut antea refer to 
Theodosius’ decisive action in § 40. 


cui rex _Igmazen nomine, spectatus per eos tractus opibusque insignis, pro- 
gressus obviam confidenter “cuius loci es tu’ inquit, “vel quid acturus huc 
venisti? responde” Igmazen (PLRE I, Igmazen) is only known from Amm., 
who uses rex and regulus without distinction for petty kings; see ad §2 
Nubel velut (p. 153). Sabbah, 2004-2005 has the highly attractive sugges- 
tion that ‘Igmazen’ is a corruption of ‘Imazighen’, which means ‘Berbers’ in 
Tamazight, the main representative of the many Berber languages. If this 
is correct, rex Imazighen means ‘king of the Berbers’. Amm. may have mis- 
takenly interpreted the name of the people as a personal name, adding 
nomine: ‘the king whose name was Igmazen’. However, it is clear from §51 
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rex eorum Igmazen that Amm. thought he was king of the Isaflenses. The 
short exchange between the Moorish king and the Roman general provides 
a vivid sketch of the two antagonists, in which the arrogant king gets a majes- 
tic dressing down from the general, which is again ad maiorem Theodosi 
gloriam. Of course Igmazen knows who the general is and also the reason 
why he invades his kingdom, but in his princely arrogance Igmazen pre- 
tends not to know Theodosius, because it is infra dignitatem for a king to 
know acommon man anda stranger. This is confirmed by confidenter, which 
has the connotation of arrogance; see 20.4.18 (p. 100). Theodosius’ answer 
proves that locus refers to his rank; TLL VII 2.1590.10-13 quotes as paral- 
lels 19.9.7 erat secundi loci post Antoninum and 29.1.8 semper officio locoque, 
quem retinebat, superior videbatur (p. 19). ‘Responde’, found very often in 
comedy, is of course, rude, unless it is mitigated by phrases like ‘quaeso’, 
‘amabo’ or ‘si tibi videtur’. For the poeticism funereus see the note ad 26.10.11 


(p. 287). 


quem Theodosius fundata mente intuens torvum ‘comes’, ait, “Valentiniani 
sum, orbis terrarum domini, ad opprimendum latronem funereum missus Of 
course Theodosius is not in the least intimidated by Igmazen’s arrogance. 
He does not state his rank as magister equitum, which he held since 369— 
see the end of the note ad 27.8.3 postremo (p. 188)—but prefers the less 
technical term comes, thus emphasizing that he is a companion and a 
servant of the emperor; see the note ad 29.3.6 (p. 127). In a comparable way 
Antoninus addresses the magister militum Ursicinus as amplissime comes in 
18.8.6. 

With his grim facial expression Theodosius even resembles his master: 
semper obliquum intuentis et torvum (30.9.6). The phrase goes back to Verg. 
A. 6.467 (Dido) ardentem et torva tuentem. For fundata mente see 20.4.15 
(p. 88) on Julian, and the steely determination of the philosopher Eusebius 
under torture: 14.9.6 torvum renidens fundato pectore mansit immobilis. The 
phrase orbis terrrarum is used several times by Amm. (14.5.4, 20.4.10, 22.15.24, 
22.16.12); this is the only time in the Res Gestae that the emperor is called 
dominus orbis terrarum, but note that in 15.1.3 Constantius called himself 
orbis totius dominus, which Amm. disapproves of. 


quem nisi statim reddideris, ut invictus statuit imperator, peribis funditus cum 
gente quam regis’. quo audito Igmazen post convicia multa, quae congessit 
in ducem, ira doloreque perculsus abscessit As was observed ad 28.6.21 
(p. 285), the phrases ut statuit and ut statutum est do not occur in Books 
14-25, whereas in 26—31 they are found ten times. Invictus is used as an 
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imperial title from Commodus until Constantine, and again from Julian 
onwards; TLL VII 2.186.46—71. In Red. Pop. 17 Cicero quotes with obvious 
approval what L. Gellius had said about him: si ego consul cum fui non 
fuissem, rem publicam funditus interituram fuisse. Words of abuse are not 
uncommon in Amm. The enemy regularly provokes the Roman army. Some 
examples: 16.1.8 conviciis Romanos incessebant et Caesarem (Alamanni); 
24.2.11 (the Persians) probris atque conviciis ut male fidum incessebant et 
desertorem (Hormisdas); 25.6.6 (Persians) verbis turpibus incessebant (nos) 
ut perfidos; (Julian’s army putting him under pressure to accept the title of 
Augustus) 20.4.17 maximoque contentionis fragore probrosis conviciis mixto 
Caesar assentire coactus est; 28.6.23 (Roman soldiers again) acclamationibus 
iratorum militum impetuque cum conviciis paene confossus est (Flaccianus); 
(lawyers who realize that their case is weak) 30.4.16 ad effrenatam deflectunt 
conviciandi licentiam. See for dux as a non-specific military term the notes 
ad 21.7.1cum ducibus (p. 95) and 25.5.1 collecti duces (p. 171). The combination 
of ira and dolor is common in Latin literature; see 25.3.10 (p. 77). 


et secutae principio lucis utrimque occursurae sibi ad confligendum proces- 
serunt acies minacissimae This expression for early morning, which is 
found also in 25.5.1, is missing in the long list of expressions used by Ammi- 
anus for ‘daybreak’ in Hagendahl, 1921, 102-103. Utrimque refers, as usual, 
to the two warring parties; cf. 31.7.12 utrimque semet eminus lacessentes ad 
conferendas coiere minaciter manus. Note that both here and in 31.7.12 the 
reflexive pronoun is the equivalent of in vicem or inter se, as in Verg. A. 7.472 
certatim sese Rutuli exhortantur in arma; Szantyr 177. 


et barbarorum viginti paene milia in ipsis locata sunt frontibus occultatis 
pone terga subsidialibus globis, ut assurgentes paulatim nostros multitudine 
clauderent insperata The pronoun ipse here emphasizes that in the front 
line alone (not counting the reserve troops) 20,000 men were stationed. The 
same shade of meaning can be perceived in Cic. Fin. 1.63 non conturbamur 
ignoratione rerum, e qua ipsa horribiles existunt saepe formidines (‘we are 
not disturbed by ignorance, which in itself alone is often the cause of ter- 
rible fears’). As is noted ad 20.11.22 (p. 277), Amm. uses pone eleven times, 
both as an adj. and as a preposition. For subsidialis cf. 31.7.2 subsidialis 
robustissimus globus. The adj. is not found before Amm.; classical authors 
prefer subsidiarius. The subject of the participle assurgentes is globi. For 
globus as a military term see the note ad 20.5.1 (p. 15) and Bitter 124-125 
n. 377. The barbarian reserve troops must push forward slowly in order to 
encircle the Roman army by surprise with their superior numbers (multi- 
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tudine...insperata). Amm. uses insperatus very often for “neutral or undesir- 
able events” (OLD), cf. 20.4.14 (p. 86). For assurgere “to rise up (to attack)” 
(OLD 2c) cf. 23.4.8 about a battering ram instar assurgentis et cedentis cor- 
nuti, “just as a ram charges and retreats” and see the note ad 20.5.8 (p. 128); 
TLL II 938.2. 


hisque Iesalenses auxiliares accessere quam plures, quos adiumenta et com- 
meatus nostris docuimus promisisse The lesalenses had apparently be- 
trayed the Romans, since they had previously surrendered to them and 
promised to supply aid and provisions (§ 44). According to Kellerbauer, 1873, 
138 quam plures, ‘in large numbers, is “sprachlich unméglich”. It is true that 
the expression is found only here in the Res Gestae, but it is far from unusual 
in Augustine, for instance c. Petil. 2.92.208 promittis quam plures imperatores 
ac iudices nostros te commemoraturum qui vos persequendo perierint, et taci- 
tis imperatoribus nominas duos vel iudices vel comites (‘you promise to name 
a large number of emperors and governors who have died while persecuting 
you, yet without naming any emperors you come up with just two governors 
or generals’). Cf. also Mart. Cap. 1.88 (Fortuna) quam alii Sortem asserunt, 
Nemesinque nonnulli, Tychenque quam plures aut Nortiam and lord. Rom. 227 
xxx milia...armatorum currusque falcatos quam plures, elefantos innumeros; 
Szantyr 164. 


contra Romani, quamvis admodum pauci, tamen fortibus animis victoriisque 
antegressis elati densetis lateribus scutisque in testudinis formam cohaerenter 
aptatis restiterunt gradibus fixis In §29 the number of Theodosius’ troops 
is given as 3500, so that Amm.’s admodum pauci is fully justified. In such a 
situation the only chance to survive would be to close the ranks and brave 
the storm. Apart from military considerations Amm. may also have been 
inspired by epic poetry in his description. As Bitter 130 n. 395 observes, 
closing the ranks is a regular feature of battle scenes in Homer and Vergil, cf. 
the following passages: Hom. Il. 13. 130-133 and 16. 214—217 both ending in a> 
Tuxvol epectacav aAnAotowy, ‘so closely were they standing together’; Verg. 
A.7.793-794 clipeataque totis /agmina densentur campis; A. 12.457—458 densi 
cuneis se quisque coactis / adglomerant. For in modum testudinis cf. 31.7.12 
scutis in testudinum formam coagmentatis. Usually, as here, the testudo was 
made of shields, but in Amm. the word can also be used metaphorically for 
a closed formation; see the note ad 20.7.2 densitate opertus (p. 158). 

Thus far the Romans had gained victories over the Tyndenses and Masi- 
nissenses (§ 11-12); tribes led by Dius and Mascizel (§ 1 and 14); the Mazices 
(§ 25-26); the Caprarienses and Abanni (§ 37); and the Isaflenses (§ 41). 
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et a sole orto usque diei extimum pugna protenta paulo ante vesperam visus 
est Firmus equo celsiori insidens sago puniceo porrectius panso Although ad 
usque + acc. and ad + acc. usque are much more frequent in Amm. than 
usque + acc., it would be rash, in view of the parallel 19.2.5 a sole itaque orto 
usque diei ultimum, to add the preposition ad here. For vesper/vespera see 
26.2.1 (p. 38). There can be little doubt that the threefold alliteration pugna 
protenta paulo, followed by puniceo porrectius panso and pugnandi proposito 
pavor in § 49, as noted by Petschenig, 1897, 557, is a deliberate effort on the 
part of the author to add colour to this dramatic confrontation of the rebel 
and the Roman general. 

For sag(ul)um, ‘military cloak’, see 25.6.14 (p. 217). In three instances in 
the Res Gestae the sagum is used to give a signal, by Amm. himself in 
18.6.13 porrecto extentius brachio et summitatibus sagi contortis, by Persian 
soldiers in 19.5.5 sago punici coloris elato, quod erat subeundae indicium pug- 
nae; and by German and Gaulish soldiers in the Roman army in 25.6.14 
efficacis audaciae signum elatis manibus contortisque sagulis ostendebant. 
Rolfe incorrectly translates sagum puniceum as “purple cloak’, as do Seyfarth 
(“Purpurmantel”), Sabbah (“manteau pourpre”), Caltabiano (“mantello di 
porpora”). Viansino has the correct translation “rosso scarlatto”. Apart from 
the present passage, puniceus occurs twice in the digression on the rainbow 
(20.11.27-28) where it has the meaning ‘red’, not ‘purple’, for which Amm. 
uses purpureus: cuius species, quantum mortalis oculus contuetur, prima lutea 
visitur, secunda flavescens vel fulva, punicea tertia, quarta purpurea, postrema 
caerulo concreta et viridi (20.11.27). The wearing of the cloak has been inter- 
preted as an indication that Firmus was a usurper (cf. the note ad § 20, 
p. 181). However, the fact that Amm. uses the word puniceus, and not pur- 
pureus, as in the case of the cloak Procopius wore when he seized power 
(26.6.15), makes this interpretation most unlikely. Moreover, when Amm. 
speaks of the imperial purple cloak, he uses the term indumentum or palu- 
damentum (22.9.10, 23.3.2, 26.6.15), not sagum. Except in the digression on 
the rainbow, purpureus is always associated with imperial power; 15.5.16, 
16.8.8, 22.9.10. For purple as a sign of monarchical authority see the note 
ad 20.5.4 (p. 119) and add to the literature there Steigerwald, 1990. Angliviel 
de la Beaumelle points in n. 183 to the similarity with the story in App. 
BC 1.42, where Jugurtha’s son Oxyntas, by showing his royal purple cloak 
(moppvpav BactAtmnyy), persuades many Numidian soldiers to change sides, 
a striking parallel. If Amm. knew about this incident, which occurred dur- 
ing the war between Marius and Sulla, it is all the more significant that 
he does not speak of a purple, but of a scarlet cloak in the case of Fir- 
mus. 
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For porrectius see 20.3.10 (p. 44). The only other author who uses the 
adverb is Mart. Cap. 5.543 manus in contentionibus fusa porrectius, “in argu- 
ment the hand is stretched right out’, tr. Stahl-Johnson. For pansus as the 
perfect participle of pandere, ‘to spread out’ cf. HA A. 5.3 ita pallium pur- 
pureum, quod in honorem eius pansum fuerat, decidit, ut umeros eius tegeret. 
Gel. 15.15.1 observes passum veteres dixerunt, non pansum. 


milites clamoribus magnis hortari, ut dedant Theodosium opportune, trucu- 
lentum eum appellans et dirum et suppliciorum saevium repertorem, si discri- 
minibus eximi vellent, quae perferebant For opportune ‘now that they had 
the opportunity to do so’ cf. 27.10.9 quod erat opportune subeundae indicium 
pugnae. Note that it is the rebel Firmus who expresses criticism of Theodo- 
sius’ ruthlessness and cruelty, just as the obtrectatores malivoli had done in 
§ 23. For truculentus denoting an outward show of aggressiveness see 20.6.1 
(p.134) and 28.1.20 (p. 47). Ammianus uses the qualification dirus, ‘lethal’, of 
unsavoury characters like Paulus Catena (14.5.8), Eusebius, the chamberlain 
of Constantius (22.3.12) and Petronius Probus (27.11.2). The gen. pl. saevium 
(Vmz2 corrected saeum to saevium), printed also in 15.9.6 saevium tyran- 
norum (V saevum), is defended by Valesius in his note ad 20.6.6 lapidum 
recens structorum madoreque etiamtum infirmium. Neue-Wagener II 167 and 
733 also mention the forms saevia and saeviter. More alternative forms like 
inconcinnis and lepidis are given in Bernhardy, 1847, 13. It seems, therefore, 
prudent to leave the text as given by Vmz, the more so since simple emen- 
dations like saevum (with repertorem) or saevorum do not produce a regular 
cursus, as Baehrens, 1925, 65 observed. 


hae insperatae voces ad dimicandum quosdam dcrius incitarunt, alios dese- 
rere proelium illexerunt. For insperatus see above ad § 47 (pp. 208-209). In 
order to obtain a cursus velox Amm. puts acrius before incitarunt, although 
it goes with dimicandum. The desertion of some Roman soldiers is prob- 
ably an indication that the Romans were on the verge of being defeated. 
Remarkably, Amm. does not tell us what the outcome of the battle was, 
but considering the information he presents here and in the next section, 
there is every indication that Theodosius was forced to withdraw his troops 
from the battle scene, and had to retreat shortly before evening fell. Amm_’s 
remark in § 51, that Igmazen had been accustomed to victory, (Igmazen, vin- 
cere antehac assuetus) is also an indication that Theodosius suffered defeat. 


proinde ubi noctis advenit quies prima, partibus tenebrarum obvolutis hor- 
rore dux reversus ad Audiense castellum militesque recognoscens The adverb 
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proinde, for which see 26.1.2 (p. 15), provides the link between the untrust- 
worthiness of part of the army and Theodosius’ decision to retreat to Audia 
and to punish those guilty of cowardice or treason. Ubi...prima represents 
ubi primum, as in Amm.’s model: Verg. A. 8.407-408 Inde ubi prima quies 
medio iam noctis abactae / curriculo expulerat somnum. Note the cursus 
planus with trisyllabic quies. For partes ‘the two fighting parties’ see the note 
ad 25.1.3 Et cum (p. 7) and for tenebrarum horrore cf. 28.1.54 (p. 106) and 21.2.2 
horrore medio noctis (p. 26). The fact that Theodosius returns to Audia ‘under 
cover of darkness’ reinforces the impression that Theodosius was the weaker 
party in this encounter with Igmazen. It also implies that the battle took 
place not far from Audia, for which see § 44 (p. 205). This is the only instance 
of recognoscere, ‘to muster’, ‘to inspect’, in the Res Gestae. 


eos, quos a pugnandi proposito pavor et verba detorserant Firmi, diverso ge- 
nere poenarum exstinxit, alios ademptis dexteris, quosdam vivos combustos 
For military punishments, see ad § 22 Sagittariorum (pp. 183-184). For burn- 
ing alive as a death penalty see the notes ad 21.12.20 (p. 177) and 27.7.5 (p. 168). 
Cf. 21.12.6 alios metu similium a proposito pugnandi detortos and see for detor- 
quere 20.2.3 (p. 15), for propositum 20.5.4 (p. 120). 


excubiasque agens cura pervigili barbarorum aliquos ausos, cum apparere 
non possent, post occasum lunae castra sua temptare fudit vel irruentes au- 
dentius cepit Cf. 24.4.21 imperatori pervigili cura distento. Apul. Met. 5.17 
nos autem (Psyche’s sisters) quae pervigili cura rebus tuis excubamus. The 
verb apparere here has its primary meaning ‘to be seen’, as in Verg. A. 1.8 
apparent rari nantes in gurgite vasto; the cum-clause is subordinated to post 
occasum lunae. 


digressus exinde passibus citis Iesalenses ut ambiguae fidei per tramites ador- 
tus obliquos, unde parum sperari potuit, ad penuriam vastavit extremam For 
the expression passibus citis (or vice versa) see 21.10.1 (p. 130). Since it is 
found only in Amm., it cannot be called a t.t. The qualification ambiguae 
fidei for the Iesalenses is exactly right, since they had sided first with the 
Romans, then with the Isaflenses. The same expression is used by Livy for 
the turncoat Altinius in 24.45.12 and by Tacitus for British tribes: quodque 
nationum ambiguum aut adversum fuerat, igni atque ferro vastatur (Ann. 
14.38.2). See also Goodyear ad Ann. 2.56.1 Ambigua gens (the Armenians). For 
per tramites obliquos cf.16.2.10 hostes tramite obliquo discurso (“taking a cross 
route’, tr. Hamilton) post Caesaris terga legiones duas arma cogentes adorti 
and Liv. 5.16.5 per agrum Caeretem obliquis tramitibus egressi. For sperare ‘to 
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expect; or even ‘to fear’ see the note ad 14.7.5 (p. 20). Note that Jesalenses as 
the object of adortus denotes the people, whereas as the object of vastavit 
it denotes their territory. Amm. is more explicit in 31.16.3: (the Goths and 
the Huns) agros vero fertiles late distentos et longe ad extremam vastavere 
penuriam, adding cultoribus caesis aut captis. 


perque Caesariensis Mauretaniae oppida reversus Sitifim Castorem et Mar- 
tinianum, rapinarum flagitiorumque Romani participes, ad interitum tortos 
incendit On Romanus’ rapacity see 27.9.2 superare hostes in vastandis pro- 
vinciis festinabat. For Sitifis, where Theodosius’ campaign had started see ad 
§ 7 recepto (p. 163). It is not at all clear why Theodosius returned to Sitifis. 
Was it to assemble reinforcements or to consolidate his military position 
there, as Angliviel de la Beaumelle n. 184 suggests? The dubious outcome 
of the battle against Igmazen and Theodosius’ return to Audia, followed by 
his departure to Sitifis, give the impression of a dishonorable retreat. Castor 
and Martinianus are not known from other sources. Inspired by MacMullen, 
1988, 155 Angliviel de la Beaumelle n. 185 puts forward the idea that both men 
may have been actuarii, quartermasters who were responsible for the army’s 
food supply; see the note pro actuariis ad 20.5.9 (p. 129). These officers had a 
bad reputation. Aur. Vict. Caes. 33.13 calls them genus hominum...nequam 
venale callidum seditiosum habendi cupidum atque ad patrandas fraudes 
velandasque quasi ab natura factum. Castor and Martinianus may have plun- 
dered the Africans in order to supply provisions for Romanus’ campaigns. 


Redintegratur post haec cum Isaflensibus bellum primoque conflictu barbaro- 
rum pluribus pulsis et interfectis rex eorum Igmazen vincere antehac assuetus 
terrore fluctuans mali praesentis It is not clear when the war was resumed. 
Theodosius had probably gathered new and larger forces in Sitifis, and 
returned from there to the region of the Isaflenses. It is surprising to read 
that Igmazen had until now been victorious on the battlefield, since in § 41 
we were told that the Isaflenses had to give way to the Romans with heavy 
losses, and in § 43 that they had been defeated and severely punished. A 
possible explanation would be that king Igmazen had not personally taken 
part in these earlier battles. See 20.4.9 (p. 74) on fluctuare denoting agitation, 
irresolution or, as in the present text, fear. 


nihilque commerciis vetitis ad vitam spei sibi restare, si obstinatius egerit, 
arbitratus Wagner refers to 27.5.7 commerciis vetitis ultima necessariorum 
inopia barbari stringebantur (p. 18), adding that the phrase commerciis veti- 
tis had a different meaning there, which “huic loco non convenit”. According 
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to him, in the present text commercium referred to the contacts between 
Igmazen and Firmus. Wagner's note was repeated literally by Rolfe and Sey- 
farth and followed by Sabbah. It is, however, a priori unlikely that one and 
the same phrase would have two completely different meanings. Moreover, 
the interpretation ‘because of his forbidden contacts’ (with Firmus) would 
require a prepositional phrase to prevent commerciis vetitis being taken 
as an ablative absolute, as well as the addition of cum Firmo or words to 
the same effect to explain the unusual meaning of commercium, which in 
Amm. always refers to the exchange of goods, with the exception of 22.8.4 
(p. 95), where it is used metaphorically (the Aegean Sea) velut naturali quo- 
dam commercio ruens in Pontum. On the other hand, the same interpreta- 
tion as in 27.5.7, viz. ‘if the exchange of goods was cut off’, makes excellent 
sense. Igmazen fears severe consequences if the Romans imposed a trade 
embargo. Book 31 offers several examples of the way in which the Romans 
used economic measures to impose their will on adversaries, or to exact 
cut-throat prices from them, for instance 31.4.11 cum traducti barbari vic- 
tus inopia vexarentur, turpe commercium duces invisissimi cogitarunt (selling 
them dogs in exchange for slaves) and 31.5.1 (Thervingi) nec victui congruis 
sunt adiuti et tenebantur consulto nefandis nundinandi commerciis (“they 
were not supplied with the means of subsistence...and they were deliber- 
ately kept there to maintain the shameful trade’, tr. Hamilton). Can com- 
merciis vetitis be connected with CJ 4.41.1 ad barbaricum transferendi vini et 
olei et liquaminis nullam quispiam habeat facultatem ne gustus quidem causa 
aut usus commerciorum, which is addressed to Theodosius senior? The law 
is generally dated between 369-375—-Pergami, 1993, 507 suggests 28 May 370 
but with a question mark—and might therefore coincide with the Firmus 
rising and Theodosius’ suppression of it. See Schmidt-Hofner, 2008, 574: “Ein 
Zusammenhang des Ausfuhrverbots von CJ 4,41,1 mit dem Firmus-Krieg ist 
denkbar, aber nicht zwingend; es kénnte auch in Theodosius’ Kommanden 
an Rhein und Donau seit 369 fallen.” 


quantum caute fieri potuit et occulte, prorupit ex acie solus visumque Theodo- 
sium suppliciter petit, ut Masillam Mazicum optimatem ad se venire iuberet 
It is difficult to imagine how king Igmazen could leave his men without 
being noticed and meet his opponent face to face. The scene is, however, 
strongly reminiscent of 26.7.15, where Procopius ventures onto the battle- 
field during the first skirmishes: cum legiones iam pugnaturae congrede- 
rentur, inter reciprocantes missilia quasi procursatione hostem lacessens solus 
prorupit in medium. Masilla (PLRE 1, Masilla) would function as interme- 
diary between the Roman general and Igmazen. He is only known from 
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Amm. and was possibly an ally of Theodosius. For the Mazices see § 17 legatis 
(pp. 175-176). For the use of optimates for non-Romans see the note ad 20.6.3 
(p. 139) and TLL IX 2.820.46-80. 


per quem, ut rogaverat, missum clandestinis colloquiis monuit ducem suopte 
ingenio pertinacem, ut ad praebendam sibi copiam agendi, quae vellet, popu- 
laribus suis acriter immineret eosque assiduitate pugnandi mutaret in metum, 
promptos quidem ad perduellis favorem, sed iacturis multiplicibus fessos To 
prevent the reader from thinking that Theodosius allowed Igmazen to ma- 
nipulate him, Amm. adds, that the general himself had every intention to 
keep his opponent under pressure. For suopte ingenio cf. 27.11.5 (p. 263). The 
expression acriter imminere is found only in Amm., cf. 17.13.9 eosque impera- 
tori, ut dictum est, acriter imminentes. Transitive mutare in + acc. is rare, but 
cf. Tac. Ann. 11.33.1 ne...ad paenitentiam a L. Vitellio et Largo Caecina mutare- 
tur. 

As Angliviel de la Beaumelle (n. 187) observes, this resembles the ap- 
proach Fritigernus advised in a letter to Valens (31.12.9): docebat Valen- 
tem...aliter se popularium saevitiam mollire non posse vel ad condiciones rei 
Romanae profuturas allicere, nisi subinde armatum isdem iuxta monstraret 
exercitum et timore imperatorii nominis intentato eos a pernicioso pugnandi 
revocaret ardore, “|He] informed Valens...that he could not tame the sav- 
agery of his people, or entice them to adopt conditions favourable to the 
Roman state, unless the emperor should from time to time show them near 
at hand his army ready for battle, and through the fear aroused by the impe- 
rial name check their destructive eagerness for war’; tr. Rolfe. 


paruit Theodosius dictis et crebritate certaminum Isaflenses ita protrivit, ut 
isdem labentibus pecudum ritu Firmus ipse latenter evaderet The verb pro- 
terere is much more drastic than the preceding imminere, witness 15.4.12 pro- 
terebant barbaram plebem...calcantes cadaverum strues. The phrase pecu- 
dum ritu is also found in Cic. Amic. 32 qui pecudum ritu ad voluptatem omnia 
referunt and Liv. 3.47.7 placet pecudum ferarumque ritu promiscue in concubi- 
tus ruere? In these cases the sheep stand for stupidity, whereas in the present 
text, as in 14.2.7 pecudum ritu inertium trucidantur, they stand for helpless- 
ness. 


et aviis et diuturnis latebris amendandus inibi, dum de fuga consultat, tentus 
ab Igmazene custodiretur The words aviis et diuturnis latebris probably indi- 
cate that he intended to hide in the mountains, where Theodosius would 
not be able to reach him, as he had done before (§ 34). For amendare ‘to 
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hide’ see 20.8.9 (p. 195). The gerundive represents a future passive partici- 
ple expressing intention: ‘in order to hide’, see 20.2.2 (p. 13) and 20.11.24 
(p. 279). Amm. uses inibi twice, in 22.16.8 in its local sense about Alexan- 
dria inibi aurae salubriter spirant, here in its temporal meaning ‘at that very 
moment’; TLL VII 1.1611.3-8. For tenere, ‘to keep under arrest, cf. 14.7.19 artis- 
sime tenebatur, 26.7.5 strictius tenebatur. 


et quoniam obscurius gesta didicerat per Masillam, in extremis rebus unum 
remedium superesse contemplans calcare vivendi cupiditatem voluntaria sta- 
tuit morte The prepositional phrase per Masillam is used in the same 
way as in 29.1.9 se (Fidustius) indicante Theodorum per Euserium didicisse, 
where the information came from Fidustius and reached Theodorus via 
Euserius. In the present case the information about the underhand deal- 
ings (obscurius gesta) between Igmazen and Theodosius reached Firmus via 
Masilla (cf. for him § 51). For extremus cf. 20.11.22 unde fortunas suas sitas in 
extremo iam cogitantes destinatam ruebant in mortem; 28.6.7 formidantesque 
extrema (p. 265); Sal. Hist. 3.95 uti solet in extremis rebus. Amm. uses calcare 
no fewer than 23 times, both literally, ‘to trample on’, as in 15.4.12 calcantes 
cadaverum strues, and metaphorically, ‘to spurn’, as here and in 23.6.53 cal- 
care cuncta mortalia. Amm. has the common expression voluntaria mors 
also in 14.8.15 and 31.3.2. 


vinoque consulto distentis et crapulentis silenti nocte oppressis altiore somno 
custodibus pervigil ipse impendentis aerumnae terrore V reads destentus et 
crapulentis, which is changed in all modern editions to distentis et crapu- 
lentis. It would have been changed to distentus et crapulentus if attention 
had been paid to the learned notes of the brothers De Valois, who pointed 
to many historical precedents of people in desperate circumstances, who 
gorged themselves on food and drink before taking their own life. Only if one 
understands that Firmus intoxicated himself, do the elements in the sen- 
tence fall into place, to begin with consulto. If we read distentis, this would 
mean that Firmus’ guards had allowed him to ply them with drink, which is 
very hard to believe. The same applies to pervigil ipse, which explains that 
Firmus despite his heavy drinking stayed wide awake, since he was terrified 
by the thought of what was awaiting him (émpendentis aerumnae terrore), 
presumably death by torture. Amm. uses distentus to describe immoderate 
eating and drinking also in 21.12.15 largiore admodum potu saginisque dis- 
tenti and 22.12.6 milites carnis distentiore sagina victitantes incultius potusque 
aviditate corrupti (p. 221). The adj. crapulentus, formed on the analogy of 
temulentus, vinolentus, potulentus (Blomgren 120) is Amm.’s own. Silenti 
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nocte is a poeticism, cf. Verg. A. 7.102—103 silenti /nocte and Ov. Met. 4.84 nocte 
silenti. The phrase separates the successive phases of Firmus’ escape: after 
drinking to excess, in the dead of night, while the guards were fast asleep, 
he sneaked out. For oppressus cf. 18.8.3 vino oppressos et somno, and for the 
archaism aerumna(e) see 20.7.7 (p. 163). 


insonis gradibus relicto cubili manibus repens et pedibus longius sese dis- 
crevit The scene, with its accumulation of striking details, is reminiscent 
of the description of the night attacks by the Isaurians on merchant sailors 
in 14.2.2: quos cum in somnum sentirent effusos, per ancoralia quadripedo 
gradu repentes seseque suspensis passibus iniectantes in scaphas eisdem nihil 
opinantibus assistebant. The very rare adj. insonus occurs also in 27.12.8 pas- 
sibusque insonis (p. 280); Apul. Met. 3.21 ad...cubiculum suspenso et insono 
vestigio me perducit. For se discernere cf. 26.6.3 e medio se conspectu discrevit; 
TLL V1.1299.3-8. 


repertumque funiculum, quem finiendae vitae paravere casus, de clavo parieti 
affixo suspendit, ubi collo inserto animam absque moris cruciabilibus exha- 
lavit Heraeus and Clark proposed to emend the relative clause to quem ad 
finiendae vitae paraverat casus, on the basis of 16.12.58 ut escensis navigiis 
dudum paratis ad casus ancipites in secretis se secessibus amendaret (Chno- 
domarius) and 26.8.12 escensa navi, quam ad casus pararat (Hormisdas) 
ancipites. These parallels are striking and at first sight convincing, but on 
reflection they reveal one important difference with the predicament in 
which Firmus found himself: Chnodomarius and Hormisdas had been in 
a position to prepare for eventualities, whereas it is highly improbable 
that Firmus, who had been arrested unexpectedly, could have hidden a 
rope somewhere to hang himself. One could surmise that Amm. did have 
the phrase, quoted above, in mind, but modified it to suit this different 
situation: the rope had not been acquired by Firmus, it was there by chance. 
Then the translation would be: ‘he found a rope, which chance had put 
ready for him to end his life. A similar situation is described in 15.3.10, 
where the officer Marinus after his arrest decides to take his own life: lateri 
(lacuna) cultrum casu repertum impegit. This interpretation is, admittedly, 
not without problems either. Paravere casus is an irregular cursus, defended 
by Harmon 2u, who compares 15.12.6 inviae fiiere, 27.7.1 intercéssere patici 
and supposed that in these cases the accent is on the antepenultimate on the 
analogy of the perfect forms in -érunt, for which see 26.10.19 (pp. 303-304) 
and 28.6.10 (p. 270). More arguments in favour of maintaining the irregular 
cursus are provided by Blomgren 93. Another problem is the plural casus, 
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where one would have expected the singular. A possible explanation might 
be that Amm. had the phrase ad ancipites casus in mind and wrote the plural 
for that reason. Alternatively, one might consider Clark’s paraverat. 

The gerundive in the dative expressing purpose is not unusual in the Res 
Gestae; cf. 15.8.5 Assistimus apud vos, optimi rei publicae defensores, causae 
communi uno paene omnium spiritu vindicandae; 17.12.9 dictoque die sta- 
tuendis condicionibus; 19.12.3 Materiam autem in infinitum quaestionibus ex- 
tendendis dedit occasio vilis et parua. 

For collum inserere cf. Cic. Ver. 4.37 homini iam perdito et collum in la- 
queum inserenti subvenisti and for animam exhalare 31.13.14 alii dicunt Valen- 
tem animam non exhalasse confestim; TLL V 2.1404. 43-62. On hanging as a 
way to kill oneself see the note ad 28.6.27 cogitans (p. 296). There is a note 
on absque ad 14.3.4 (pp. 81-82). Moris cruciabilibus is Gelenius’ convincing 
emendation of V's mores crutiabilibus. By taking his own life Firmus avoided 
the fate of Castor and Martinianus, who were tortured to death and burned 
by Theodosius (§ 50). 


Quod dolenter ferens Igmazen ereptamque sibi gloriam gemens, quia non 
contigerat ad castra Romana vivum ducere perduellem Cf. V. Max. 3.5.1 
dolenter enim homines ferebant; Plin. Ep. 1.5.4 haec me Regulus dolenter 
tulisse credebat; Suet. Jul. 79.1 (dolens) ereptam sibi gloriam recusandi. For 
Igmazen see § 46, 51, 53, for the different characterizations of Firmus in this 
chapter see the note ad § 20 ubi inventos (p. 179). 


interposita fide publica per Masillam ipse camelo necati cadaver impositum 
ferens Again (cf. §51 and 54) Masilla acts as go-between to guarantee 
Igmazen’s safety when approaching the enemy camp. For fides publica, ‘safe 
conduct, cf. 17.13.22 accepta itaque publica fide deserto montium propugnac- 
ulo ad castra Romana convolavit; TLL VI 1.669.50-66. For camels see the 
notes ad 22.11.10 dilaniata (pp. 210-211), 23.6.56 a Mithridate (p. 193) and 
25.8.6 mactatis (p. 261) and Toynbee, 1973. To be paraded on a camel’s back 
is a serious humiliation; cf. 22.11.10 dilaniata cadavera peremptorum camelis 
imposita and Procop. Arc. 11.37 about astrologers under Justinian: emi xapy- 
Awv PEPOLEVOUS ETOUTEvEY ava TAA THY TOALY, ‘he (the police officer) would 
parade them on the back of camels throughout the whole city’; Bulliet, 1999, 
361. 


cum exercitus adventaret ad Subicarense castellum locata, in iumentum trans- 
tulit sarcinale et Theodosio obtulit exsultanti There is a small note on tento- 
ria ad 24.3.9 (p. 87). The location of the fortress Subicara is unknown but it 
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is not unlikely, as Angliviel de la Beaumelle n. 189 suggests, that one should 
look for it in the territory of the Isaflenses, where the last military con- 
frontations between the troops of Firmus and Theodosius took place. For 
transitive adventare see 21.12.22 adventare Succorum confinia (p. 181). Just as 
Amm. uses subsidialis instead of the classical subsidiarius (see ad § 47 et bar- 
barorum, p. 208), he has sarcinalis (also in 15.5.3 and 29.4.5) instead of the 
classical sarcinarius. Loading the body of Firmus on to a donkey’s back was 
evidently even more humiliating than carrying it on a camel. There is a his- 
torical precedent for it: Mithridates paraded Manius Aquilius on a donkey, 


voy , 


in App. Mith. 80 Mémov ’AxvaAtov...cAmv dedeuevov emt Svov TEpInYETO, xNpvC- 
gwv Tots dowarv, 6tt Mavios ety “(Mithridates) captured Manius Aquilius...led 
him around, bound on an ass, and announced to all who saw him that he 


was Manius’ (tr. Horace White, adapted). 


qui convocatis armatis simul atque plebeiis interrogatisque, an agnoscerent 
vultum, cum eiusdem esse sine ulla didicisset ambage Cf. 20.9.6 cum multi- 
tudine armata pariter et plebeia. For sine ambage cf. 21.5.2 ambagibus abiectis 
(p. 53); 22.10.7 ambagibus circumcisis. 


ibi paulisper moratus Sitifim triumphanti similis redit aetatum ordinumque 
omnium celebrabili favore susceptus Theodosius’ return to Sitifis resembles 
his entry into London after his successful campaign in Britain, although in 
the latter case this was compared to an ovatio and in the present passage 
to a triumphus; see ad 27.8.8 mersam difficultatibus (p. 198). When exactly 
the campaign against Firmus was finished is hard to say. It started when 
Theodosius arrived in Africa, presumably in April 373 and ended at the very 
latest when Valentinian died on 17 November 375; cf. 30.7.10 Africam deinde 
malo repentino perculsam discriminibus magnis exemit, cum voraces milita- 
rium fastus ferre nequiens Firmus ad omnes dissensionum motus perflabiles 
gentes Mauricas concitasset. In February 374 Theodosius was in Tipasa; cf. 
the note ad § 31 (p. 192). Since Amm. does not provide us with any other 
chronological indications, it is difficult to establish for how long the cam- 
paign continued after February 374. It does not seem likely, that Firmus’ 
rebellion was already crushed in 374 considering the fact that a. Theodosius 
made a long stop in Tipasa (29.5.32); b. Firmus withdrew into the mountains 
and returned with reinforcements (29.5.34, 37); c. Firmus, after a defeat, fled 
to the Isaflenses (29.5.40); d. Theodosius invaded the lands of Isaflenses, 
who were overcome by him, after which Firmus fled again (29.5.41—43); e. 
Theodosius fought a campaign against the Iubaleni (29.5.44); f. Theodosius 
made a long stop in Medianum (29.5.45); g. Theodosius had to withdraw 
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from another confrontation with the Isaflenses; he returned to Sitifis, prob- 
ably to gather reinforcements, after which he returned to the territory of the 
Isaflenses to renew the war with those against whom he fought many con- 
tests in order to wear them out (29.5.47—53). The year 375 seems a more likely 
date, as is also suggested by Matthews, 1976, 158. 


CHAPTER 6 


Introduction 


After reporting a variety of events in Antioch, the Rhine area and Africa, 
the author finally turns to Central Europe, where the Roman armed forces 
were confronted with invasions from the Quadi and the Sarmatians. These 
invasions were a reaction to the building of castra praesidiaria in the ter- 
ritory of the Quadi in spite of their protests and, worse, the murder of the 
Quadian king Gabinius. At first an irresponsible strategy led to a military 
disaster, which might have had dangerous consequences for the general 
Roman position. The Pannonian city Sirmium, situated at a road junction, 
was directly threatened, the more so because of the sorry state of its walls. 
The PPO Probus considered fleeing, but then realized in time that his leader- 
ship was now required. He saw to the repair of Sirmium’s walls, which caused 
the enemies to abandon their plan to attack the city. This was, however, by 
no means the end of their military actions and, indeed, their successes, but 
in the end the excellent military qualities of the young general Theodosius 
junior staved off the dangers. The final sections of the chapter are devoted 
to a flooding of the Tiber, but the damage was limited, and right at the end 
of the chapter and the book the author brings his readers to the temple of 
the god Bonus Eventus. 


Dum hoc pulvere per Mauretaniam dux ante dictus anhelat et Africam, Qua- 
dorum natio mota est inexcita repentino, parum nunc formidanda, sed im- 
mensum quantum antehac bellatrix et potens See for pulvis as being char- 
acteristic of the battlefields of Antiquity ad 21.12.22 (p. 181) and for Amm_s 
predilection for the phrase ante dictus ad 29.4.2 (p.139). The general is Theo- 
dosius senior (PLRE I, Theodosius 3), who, as Amm. had related in the pre- 
vious chapter, fought in Africa to suppress the Firmus revolt (in the years 
373-375). While Theodosius was in Africa, the Quadi invaded Roman terri- 
tory in the summer of 374; for the date see the Note on Chronology. In 358 
Constantius had conducted successful campaigns against the Quadi (and 
Sarmatians), as narrated by Amm. in 17.12 (see Dittrich, 1984, 53-85), which 
resulted in a peaceful coexistence of the Quadi and the Romans in the years 
358-374. In 26.4.5 (pp. 87-88), in an overview of the military history between 
364 and 378, Amm. had already hinted at the invasions of the Sarmatians and 
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the Quadi described in the present chapter. The Quadi had their home terri- 
tory in the regions of southern Moravia, lower Austria north of the Danube, 
southern Slovakia, and part of Hungary. 

For this reason Amm. needs to warn his readers that the Quadi of old 
were a force to be reckoned with. See for immensum quantum ad 27.12.14 
about Sapor: immensum quantum astutus (p. 288). Cf. 23.6.55 about the 
Bactriani: natio antehac bellatrix et potentissima. Nunc refers to the time 
during which Ammianus composed his Res Gestae. With antehac Amm. 
refers to the second century when the Quadi, together with the Marcomanni 
and Sarmatians, fought the so-called Marcomannic wars (166-171, 177-180) 
against Rome during the reign of Marcus Aurelius (161-180). For these wars, 
see Birley, 2000, Appendix 3 (249-255); McLynn, 2009, 308 ff. 

The verb anhelare is used here in its literal sense “to gasp”, as a result of 
exertion or heat (OLD s.v. 1). Both inexcita and repentino are puzzling. The 
former occurs very rarely; here it was in all probability inspired by Verg. A. 
7.623 ardet inexcita Ausonia atque immobilis ante, where the adj. denotes 
that peace reigned in Ausonia before the war against Aeneas cum suis broke 
out. In the present text, however, ante or a synonymous adverb is absent. 
Hence Heraeus’ addition of diu. Gelenius’ insultu, according to TLL VII 
1.2045.55-61 an extremely rare word, which would be a hapax in the Res 
Gestae, has the appearance of a conjecture meant to solve both problems, 
inexcita and repentino. One could explain inexcita as meaning ‘without 
having been provoked’, which is the solution in TLL VII 1.1319.39, but in § 2- 
5 Amm. reports the contrary. Sabbah follows Léfstedt’s suggestion (1911, 94) 
to regard in- not as the equivalent of non, but as an intensifying element: 
“soulevée”; see also Leumann 4oo. This would, however, imply that Amm. 
misunderstood Vergil’s verse. In the case of repentino there is, in fact, no 
problem. As in 19.9.6 digresso advena repentino (where De Jonge expresses 
his hesitation; see p. 181), repentino has to be interpreted as an adv. This is 
not common, but it does occur already in Cic. Quinct. 14: moritur repentino; 
see Kinsey ad loc., who refers to Charisius, gramm. I 280.19-23 Barwick. 


ut indicant properata quondam raptim proclivia obsessaque ab isdem Mar- 
comannisque Aquileia diu Opitergiumque excisum et cruenta complura per 
celeres acta procinctus These words illustrate the author's characterization 
of the Quadi as “warlike and powerful’ (Hamilton). The main textual prob- 
lem in this lemma is proclivia. As is noted in TLL X 2.1538.42-45, the only 
possible interpretation one can imagine is “neutr. pro subst. de impetu hos- 
tili, qui fit e loco superiore’, but there are no parallels for such a meaning, 
and TLL understandably expresses doubts “de verbis et sensu loci”. Henri 
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de Valois suggests raptu proclivi, but this only shifts the problem to a sub- 
stantivized properata with the meaning ‘rapid actions’. See for the various 
meanings of procinctus the note ad 20.1.3 (p. 8). Here ‘campaign’ suits the 
context best. 

For Aquileia see ad 21.1.2 (pp. 149-150); add to the literature mentioned 
there Heucke, 1996; Sotinel, 2005. Opitergium (modern Oderzo) is situated 
west of Aquileia in Regio X (Venetia et Histria); Talbert 40 D1; Uggeri, 2000. 
The invasion of Italy by the Marcomanni and the Quadi and the siege of 
Aquileia are also mentioned by Lucianus Alex. 48 and D.C. 71.13.2. The date of 
the siege of Aquileia and the destruction of Opitergium are much debated: 
every year between 167 and 171 has been proposed in scholarly literature; 
Fitz, 1966, 336-337 presents an overview. Fitz prefers the year 169 (p. 366) 
but a recent monograph on Marcus Aurelius favours the year 167; McLynn, 
2009, 327-328, 336. The Marcomanni are also mentioned in 22.5.5 (p. 62) and 
31.4.2. 


vix resistente perruptis Alpibus Iuliis principe Pio, quem ante docuimus, Mar- 
co. et erat ut barbaris ratio iusta querellarum See ad 21.9.4 (p. 120) on the 
Julian Alps, the eastern division of the Alps. Julian admired Marcus Aurelius, 
ad cuius aemulationem actus suos effingebat et mores (16.1.4). Apart from 
the present text Amm. mentions Marcus Aurelius eleven more times in the 
extant part of the Res Gestae (14.4.2, 15.7.3, 16.1.4, 21.16.11 (p. 262 + Kelly, 2005), 
22.5.4, 23.6.24, 25.4.17, 27.6.16, 30.9.1, 31.5.13, 31.10.19). Only in this passage is 
he designated as Pius, which is rare in inscriptions too; cf. Dessau ad ILS 377: 
“Pius appellatur M. Aurelius tantum mortuus et consecratus (excepto titulo 
soloeco supra N. 362)”. Amm. had written about the reign of Marcus Aurelius 
in a lost book. 

Clearly, even this admirable emperor had found it difficult to cope with 
the invasions of the Quadi. The relative clause is surprising. Amm. uses 
docuimus eighteen times when mentioning his previous reports in the Res 
Gestae, in three types of sentences: ut supra docuimus (24.2.18), cuius ori- 
ginem docuimus supra (25.10.4), quos post exustam classem docuimus reman- 
sisse (25.8.3); see Sabbah 177-179. In all three cases the object of docere is a 
fact; see OLD s.v. 1. Here, however, it is a person. There seems to be no par- 
allel for this. We have to assume either the loss of an infinitive (and some 
other words) or an idiosyncrasy of the author: ‘whom I have introduced to 
the readers before. The function of et can be best explained as “beginning 
an emphatic or confirmatory sentence”: “and in fact” (OLD s.v. 2). See for 
the restrictive use of ut ad 27.5.6 (p. 17), and especially the fine definition 
in OLD s.v. ut 22: “qualifying a judgment by adducing a factor that has to be 
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allowed for’, e.g. satis exercitatum in dicendo, ut Thebanum scilicet (Nep. Ep. 
5.2). The purport of the present text is: ‘one would not have expected it from 
barbarians, but they had a point’. 


Valentinianus enim studio muniendorum limitum glorioso quidem, sed nimio 
ab ipso principatus initio flagrans trans flumen Histrum in ipsis Quadorum 
terris quasi Romano iuri iam vindicatis aedificari praesidiaria castra man- 
davit Amm. regularly refers to the fact that Valentinian protected the fron- 
tiers by means of the (re) construction of fortifications along the limes; see ad 
29.4.1 (pp. 136-137). Along the Danube frontier Valentinian strengthened or 
constructed from scratch major fortresses such as Lauriacum, Vindobona, 
Carnuntum, Brigetio and Aquincum, as well as a number of smaller castella 
and burgi. In particular the limes between Brigetio (modern Szény) and 
Aquincum (on the right bank of the Danube at the site of modern Budapest) 
had been fortified, and six fortresses and thirty-seven watch towers have 
been attested between Solva (modern Esztergom) and Ulcisia Castra (mod- 
ern Szentendre); e.g. Moécsy, 1974, 291-293; Soproni, 1978; Dittrich, 1984, 88- 
90; Kos, 1996, 154-158. Apart from by fortifications on land the frontier 
was also protected by the Danube fleet; Himmler, 20. The construction 
of castra praesidiaria on Quadian territory is seen by Amm. as a ratio iusta 
querellarum (§1) for the Quadi. This is remarkable because Amm. did not 
comment negatively on the building of a fortification on mons Pirus which 
was located trans Rhenum on Alamannic territory: ratusque aptissimum ad 
id, quod deliberabat, implendum trans Rhenum in monte Piri, qui barbar- 
icus locus est, munimentum exstruere disposuit raptim (28.2.5). Moreover, 
construction of castra in enemy territory was not unusual as appears, for 
instance, from Not. Dign. Occ. 32.41 and 33.48 which refers to Roman military 
units stationed in barbarico; see ad 28.2.1 (p. 123), Tomlin, 1973, 231-233 and 
Mocsy, 1974, 293. Roman building activities on the left bank of the Danube 
are already attested by Dio Cassius (70.20.1-2) who reports that in the time 
of Marcus Aurelius Roman soldiers erected a number of buildings in the ter- 
ritory of the Quadi and Marcomanni. Under Valentinian strongholds were 
also built on the left bank of the Danube in Quadian territory: Gutmann, 
1991, 89, who mentions as examples inter alia fortresses at Szob, Ver6éce and 
Dunakeszi. These strongholds on Quadian territory were seen as being of 
vital strategic importance for the defence of the Pannonian frontier; Dit- 
trich, 1984, 96-97; Kos, 1996, 159-160. The building of the castra praesidiaria 
seems to have been the next step in fortifying the Danube limes. As is noted 
ad 28.2.4 (p. 128), praesidiaria castra are garrisoned fortifications in the bor- 
der area. 
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There has been discussion as to whether castra praesidiaria should be 
considered as singular or plural. According to Dittrich, 1984, 95 this is not 
easy to make out (“ob das plurale tantum castra pluralische Bedeutung 
hat oder nicht, la&t sich sowohl von der Archdologie als auch—bei vorder- 
griindigem Lesen—von Ammians Text her nicht mit Sicherheit entschei- 
den”). Kos, 1996, 166 agrees with that but adds that “from the historical point 
of view there could hardly be a question of only one fortification”. Hansen, 
1999, 156 n. 7 concludes that castra praesidiaria is actually singular in view 
of the words opus and munimentum which Amm. uses in the next section, 
and that it therefore refers to one fort. Cf. Dittrich, 1984, 95-96 and Kos, 1996, 
166-167 who remark that munimentum, could refer to “ein grésseres zusam- 
menhangendes Befestigungswerk mit mehreren Teilen” or a “fortification 
or a defence system of fortified structures”. Mrav, 1998, 93-94 agrees that 
castra praesidiaria could denote either one or more fortifications; however, 
because of the word munimentum it could only refer to one fort. This does 
not imply that Mrav agrees with Hansen because “Ammianus schreibt nam- 
lich nur, daf$ Valentinian den Auftrag erteilte—mandavit—, praesidiaria 
castra zu bauen, nicht aber, daf$ dieser auch in die Tat umgesetzt wurde” 
(1998, 94). 

Mrav (1998, 98 and 2005, 776) was the first to identify the remains of 
what might have been a large unfinished Roman fortress at the site of Géd- 
Bocsatijtelep in the vicinity of Alségéd, northeast of Budapest and some 
3km into Quadian territory (reckoned from the Danube frontier), as Amm.’s 
castra praesidiaria. According to Soproni, 1978, 80—81 the original fortress 
was built under Constantius but completely renovated under Valentinian. 
Mrav, however, who excavated the site, concludes that archaeological evi- 
dence (brick stamps in particular) indicates that the fortress was built from 
scratch during the reign of Valentinian and that its origin therefore does not 
go back to the time of Constantius, as Soproni suggested. Construction work 
probably started in 373, but was soon halted because of the protests of the 
Quadi. Construction was restarted in the spring of 374 by Marcellianus, but 
was stopped during the phase of the designing of the ground plan because 
of the invasions of Quadi and Sarmatians and was permanently aborted as 
a result of the death of Valentinian. According to Mrav, 1998, 100-101 this 
fortification was to become part of a larger defence system which included 
fortifying the dimes of Valeria and the region on the other side of the Danube, 
in Quadian territory. Mrav may be right in identifying the fortress excavated 
at Géd-Bocsaujtelep with Amm.’s castra praesidiaria, but the identification 
remains uncertain because so far it is the only larger fortress archaeologi- 
cally attested in Quadian territory. 
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Although the words quasi Romano iuri iam vindicatis could be taken to 
mean that Valentinian wanted to bring the entire territory of the Quadi 
under Roman control, it is more likely that the emperor only wanted to 
expropriate those areas on which he intended to build these fortifications; 
Mrav, 1998, 93: “Die Bemerkung...quasi Romano iuri iam vindicatis...bezieht 
sich ausschliesslich auf diese Gebiete, unter denen somit lediglich ein be- 
stimmter Teil des quadischen Konigreiches zu verstehen ist, keineswegs 
jedoch dessen gesamtes Territorium.’ Amm.'s words his | Quadis], quos num- 
quam temptatae cupiditatis figmenta regionum suarum faciebant extorres 
(§ 4) refer to those Quadians, who were driven from their land to make room 
for the construction of castra praesidiaria. 

It is not quite clear why Amm. condemned the building of castra prae- 
sidiaria in Quadian territory and considered it a just cause for complaint 
for the Quadi. He may have thought the emperor’s policy too offensive and 
aggressive considering the words quasi Romano iuri iam vindicatis, as well as 
being a violation of the ius gentium; Gutmann, 1991, 90; Kos, 1996, 160. Per- 
haps Amm.’s disapproval can also be explained by the fact that the Quadi 
did not pose a threat to Rome and the Romans; cf. Angliviel de la Beaumelle 
n. 193. Amm.’s account gives the impression that the Quadi were unpleas- 
antly surprised, and felt provoked by the Roman building activities in their 
territory. However, Kos, 1996, 160 remarks, that it seems hard to imagine 
that this large-scale Roman military fortification was undertaken without a 
reciprocal agreement, indeed not even with the support of part of the ruling 
class of the Quadi. But cf. 30.6.2 where Amm. reports that the Quadian dele- 
gation, which met with the emperor in 375 to negotiate a treaty, still refused 
to recognize the legitimacy of the building of the fortress and argued that its 
construction justified the raids on Roman territory; etiam id quoque addendo 
ut sufficiens ad facta purganda firmantes, quod munimentum exstrui coeptum 
nec iuste nec opportune ad ferociam animos agrestes accendit. 

Having praised Valentinian profusely for his efforts to strengthen the 
limes in chapter 2 of Book 28, Amm. is now able to appeal to his readers’ 
familiarity with this policy with enim. The adj. gloriosus occurs almost twice 
as often in the Res Gestae as in Sallust, Livy and Tacitus taken together, 
but Amm. is sparing in comparison to the lavish use of the adj. by various 
Christian authors, who apply it within the framework of the Christian faith 
to praise God and Christian icons. Valentinian’s lack of self-control, which 
manifested itself in his fits of anger (see chapter 7 of Book 27 and chapter 3 of 
Book 29 with the relevant notes, and cf. also ira vehementi perculsus [30.6.3]), 
even manifested itself during his praiseworthy actions. In the present case 
he vastly underestimated both the pride and the strength of the Quadi. 
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quod accolae ferentes indigne suique cautiores legatione tenus interim et su- 
surris arcebant For the time being only the accolae, people living near the 
border, protested verbally, voicing their indignation about the actions of the 
Romans and worried about their safety, but not yet taking action. The pre- 
cise meaning and function of susurris are puzzling: one can understand the 
accolae trying to stop the Roman building activities by sending an embassy, 
but ‘whispering’ probably refers to the grumbling complaints among the 
people, “mormorazioni di dissenso” (Caltabiano); cf. also 26.2.4 (p. 47). See 
for cautus with gen. TLL III 642.15—21. 


sed Maximinus in omne avidus nefas et genuinos mitigare nequiens flatus, 
quibus praefecturae accesserat tumor, increpabat Equitium, per Illyricum eo 
tempore magistrum armorum, ut pervicacem et desidem necdum opere, quod 
maturari dispositum est, consummato In the long first chapter of Book 28 
the vicarius urbis Romae Maximinus was the unrivalled villain of the piece. 
Even after his appointment as praefectus praetorio Galliarum he continued 
to exert his evil influence in Rome. At the beginning of his report on devel- 
opments in Gaul in the third chapter of the present book Amm. expresses 
his disgust at the necessity to pay attention once again to this sinister man. 
Cf. Tac. Hist. 2.56.1 about the supporters of Vitellius in omne fas nefasque 
avidi. Heubner ad loc. interprets Amm.’s phrase as a case of “Nachahmung”. 
In view of the rarity of avidus in he may well be right. Cf. 28.1.31 anhelans 
flatu superbo Maximinus. The man was not capable of keeping his inborn 
arrogance under control, the less so because of his additional pride (tumor) 
inspired by the high post he held in the administration. The imperfect tense 
of increpabat and subsequently of addebat expresses that Maximinus’ disap- 
proval of Equitius’ performance was part of a campaign in the interest of his 
son, in which Equitius was portrayed as ‘intractable’ and ‘lazy’. Hansen, 1999, 
157 conjectures pertinacem for V’s pervicacem, but this adj. fits perfectly, if 
taken in a pejorative sense: “obstinate, stubborn, intractable” (OLD s.v. 2). 
There are two other instances of necdum in the Res Gestae: 19.1.2 and 4, in 
both cases as a synonym of nondum; see Szantyr 449 and OLD s.v. 2. 

For Flavius Maximinus (PLRE I, Maximinus 7) see ad 28.1.5 (p. 14). After 
his vicariate of Rome he became PPO of Gaul in which function he is 
firmly attested on 14 November 374 (Cod. Theod. 9.24.3), but he may have 
entered the office already in 372 or 373. Maximinus had no authority in 
Illyricum where Equitius (PLRE I, Equitius 2) was magister militum; see ad 
26.1.4 (pp. 18-19). Epigraphical evidence testifies to the fact that Equitius 
saw to the building of several forts along the Danube. See CIL 3.5670a for 
the construction of a burgus in Lauriacum (modern Ybbs an der Donau) 
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in the province Noricum, built during the third consulate of Valentinian 
and Valens, i.e. in 370. CIL 3.3653 and CIL 3.10596 both stem from Solva 
(Esztergom) in the province Valeria. CIL 3.3653 refers to muros cum tur- 
ribus...castrorum and mentions, apart from Equitius, the dux Valeriae limitis 
Augustianus (PLRE I, Augustianus 1); the date is not known. CIL 3.10596 
concerns the burgu(s) cui nomen Commercium built in forty-eight days dur- 
ing the consulate of Gratian for the second time and Probus, i-e. in 371 (cf. 
Borhy, 1999, u—13). The date of AE 2000.1223 from Pone Navata (Visegrad) 
in Valeria about another burgus is also 371. During the consulate of Modes- 
tus and Arinthaeus, i.e. in 372, it was again to the construction of a burgus 
that an inscription refers, RIU 804, found in Aquincum (Budapest), also 
in the province Valeria. Equitius suspended the construction of the cas- 
tra praesidiaria to allow the Quadian envoys to appeal to Valentinian, as 
Amm. reports in the next section. Maximinus must have convinced Valen- 
tinian that Equitius was to blame for the fact that the castra praesidiaria 
was/were not yet finished and that, if he nominated his son Marcellianus 
as dux Valeriae, the work would be completed without further excuses; Gut- 
mann, 1991, 90. As to magistrum armorum, Amm. is not always unambiguous 
when describing military ranks; see ad 25.8.11 (p. 268). Here the term in ques- 
tion stands for magister militum per Illyricum, Equitius’ official position from 
365 until Valentinian’s death in 375. In CIL 3.10596 we find the designation 
magister equitum peditumque, in the other inscriptions mentioned above 
utriusque militiae magister. 


addebatque ut consulens in commune, quod, si parvo suo Marcelliano defer- 
retur potestas per Valeriam ducis, munimentum absque ulla causatione con- 
surgeret. utrumque mox est impetratum Valeria was one of the Pannon- 
ian provinces created by Diocletian; Valeriam...partem quondam Pannoniae, 
sed ad honorem Valeriae Diocletiani filiae et institutam et ita cognominatam 
(19.11.4). See Not. Dign. Occ. 33 for the troops under the command of the 
dux provinciae Valeriae. For Marcellianus see PLRE I, Marcellianus 2 and 
below, ad §5 (p. 231). He was responsible for the murder of Gabinius as 
related in §5; he may have been married to the daughter of Anepsia c. 370; 
28.1.35 (p. 76). As governor of Valeria he probably succeeded Frigeridus 
(PLRE I, Frigeridus), to whom Equitius in all likelihood had delegated the 
(re)construction of the military fortresses in Quadian territory since brick 
stamps referring to him have been attested both at Bécsaujtelep and Hatvan- 
Gombospuszta; Soproni, 1978, 81 and 84; Mrav, 2005, 775. He is probably the 
same Frigeridus as the one mentioned by Amm. in 31.7.3, 31.9.1 and 31.10.21 
and may have been dux Valeriae in the years 369/370—373/374; Lérincz, 1985, 
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232-234 and Wachtel, 2000, 911-912; for a different opinion see the PLRE 
which presents as possible date “before 367” and Fitz, 1983, 66—72 who argues 
that Frigeridus succeeded Marcellianus. 

See for in commune (“for the good ofall concerned” [OLD s.v. commune 4]) 
the note ad 27.5.8 (p. 119). The comparative particle ut denotes the phoney 
nature of Maximinus’ reference to the interests of the commonwealth. For 
the remarkable use of parvus indicating a son Wagner refers to Statius, Silvae 
1.6.44, which, however, cannot be regarded as a parallel. Statius describes 
the festivities during the Saturnalia, when all social differences between 
people were suspended: una vescitur omnis ordo mensa /parvi, femina, plebs, 
eques, senatus. Here the plural parvi indicates children in general, but in the 
present text parvus in the singular is used as a synonym of filius. Maximinus 
hailed from this province: apud Sopianas Valeriae oppidum obscurissime 
natus est (28.1.5, p. 15). See for causatio, ‘excuse’, the note ad 18.6.5 (pp. 166— 
167). Here it is shorthand for ‘excuse based on a reference to circumstances 
beyond one’s control’. 


qui promotus profectusque cum venisset ad loca, intempestive turgens ut filius 
nullis affatibus delinitis his, quos numquam temptatae cupiditatis figmenta 
regionum suarum faciebant extorres, opus paulo ante inchoatum aggreditur 
admissa copia refragandi suspensum The relative qui can only refer to Mar- 
celliano. Its position after utrumque mox est impetratum is surprising. One 
wonders whether that brief sentence should not be regarded as a marginal 
gloss, the more so because it lacks a regular cursus. If qui promotus etc. fol- 
lowed consurgeret (§3), the position of qui would not cause any surprise. 
See for promovere with the post-classical meaning “to advance (a person) to 
higher office” (OLD s.v. 4) ad 20.2.5 (p. 21). As is noted ad 28.5.3 (p. 235), it 
is idiosyncratic of Amm. to use ad loca without any further specification of 
the ‘places’. See for intempestive, ‘tactless, ad 22.7.3 (p. 76) and for turgens 
denoting presumption the note ad 21.7.6 rege turgido (p. 103). Translators 
are probably right in assuming that ut filius expresses the author's judg- 
ment: “en digne fils” (Sabbah), “in quanto figlio di un tale padre” (Caltabi- 
ano). Small wonder that he did not deign to use any diplomacy in order 
to cajole the Quadi, who were driven from their own land by a man who 
was going to build castles in the air. Translators are struggling somewhat 
with numquam temptatae cupiditatis figmenta, a phrase in which each of 
the individual words contributes to the characterization of the campaign as 
illusory and unrealistic. Cf. for numquam temptatae 14.3.2 novum parumque 
aliquando temptatum commentum. In cupiditatis the negative side of ‘ambi- 
tion’ is emphasized; figmenta is an example of the use of figmentum “de 
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falsis commentis, simulatione, fabulis, mendaciis, somniis” (TLL VI 1.709.51- 
710.12). The imperfect faciebant denotes a process: people were being ban- 
ished from their homeland. However, building activities had stopped when 
the local population had been given the opportunity to protest: refragandi is 
a convincing emendation of Petschenig, 1892, 685. See for refragari the note 
ad 16.12.5 (pp. 175-176). As was to be expected, Marcellianus had no time for 
such concessions. 


denique Gabinium regem, ne quid novaretur, modeste poscentem, ut assen- 
surus humanitate simulata cum aliis ad convivium corrogavit, quem digre- 
dientem post epulas hospitalis officii sanctitate nefarie violata trucidari secu- 
rum effecit See for denique introducing the climax in a series the notes ad 
25.6.7 (p. 208) and ad 28.2.2 (p. 124), and also TLL V 1.530.68-531.26. Here 
the best translation would be ‘to cap it all’. As is noted ad 20.8.7 (p. 192), 
Amm. uses the verb novare almost exclusively to express a change in the 
wrong direction. Note the deviation from a normal pattern: the barbarian 
king acts modeste whereas the Roman official utterly flouts the standard of 
civilized behaviour. See Seager 13-14 on the virtue of moderation. The vari- 
ous meanings of humanitas are discussed in the note ad 21.6.4 (pp. 82-83). 
In the present text it expresses courteous hospitality. See TLL IV 1048.39- 
54 for corrogare used specifically to denote an invitation to dinner. This is 
the only instance of sanctitas or sanctus in the Res Gestae. It emphasizes the 
sharp contrast between the rules of normal hospitality and Marcellianus’ 
wicked (nefarie) betrayal. As is noted ad 21.12.25 (p. 187), the noun securi- 
tas has two basic meanings: subjectively ‘absence of anxiety or care’ and 
objectively ‘absence of danger’. For the adj. securus the same holds true. The 
present text requires the former of these two meanings, but not with a criti- 
cal undertone: in the circumstances king Gabinius was justified in trusting a 
representative of the Roman Empire. See for efficere with acc. c. inf. ad 19.4.7 
(p. 78), TLL V 2.174.35—55, Kithner-Stegmann 1.694, Szantyr 354. 

Gabinius’ arrest is reminiscent of that of Vadomarius at a dinner party 
to which he was invited, as related by Amm. in 21.4.2—5. Similar cases are 
the arrest of Arsaces by Sapor II at a banquet (27.12.3), and king Pap’s 
apprehension when invited to a luncheon by the Roman general Traianus 
(30.1.19-21). Only Vadomarius escaped with his life and subsequently made 
a career in the service of Rome. A biblical parallel is 2Samuel 13.23—29: 
Amnon, murdered during a feast by order of his brother Absalom. 

Gabinius (PERE I, Gabinius) is only known from Amm. His murder is 
also mentioned in 30.1.1 Inter has turbarum difficultates, quas perfidia ducis 
rege Quadorum excitavit occiso per scelus, dirum in oriente committitur faci- 
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nus. Zos. 4.16.4 also refers to Gabinius’ murder but without mentioning his 
name. He ascribes the killing to a certain Celestius. Since Celestius may have 
been the signum of Marcellianus as PLRE I, Marcellianus 2 suggests, Mar- 
cellianus and Celestius were possibly one and the same person; see also 
PLRE I, Celestius. Zosimus’ text differs on two other points from that of 
Ammianus: 1. he does not mention the building of fortifications in Quadian 
territory; 2. he mentions the transfer of legions stationed in Pannonia and 
Moesia to Africa, which gave the Quadi and Sarmatians the opportunity to 
invade Roman territory in order to take revenge for the murder of their king; 
Kal TAPAYPHUA THYLATA TIva TTPATLWTIXNG THY Ev ITotovie xal Mucia TH dtvw 
KaTAAIMdvTA PoAaunyy ei AiBUnv exmAcdoat mpocétake. Toutov dy yevopevov 
Lavpopatat xat Kovddot, nat mpdtepov Ovteg EyKotot TH THY Ev TOUTOIS EnITE- 
TOALMEVW) Tots TOOLS Purdy (Hv dé KeAgotios), Weta Ty TAV OTPATIWTHY El¢ 
Abbyv drodnutav emeSevto Hatoct te xat Mucoi¢: tod yao KeAeotiov tov todtwv 
&pyovta mioteaw evdoxols Tapayaydvtos, dveddvtos te SAW THS ToaMECns ET 
TEPOKELMEVI|G, EIKOTWS Ol Bd pBapot Tis Epddou TAUTHY ExovTES TPdPact TOUS TEpl 
tov “lotpov eAnCovto, may, el tL TAV TdAEWY Hy Extdc, Stapmd&CovteEs (4.16.3-4). 
“He (scil. Valentinian) immediately ordered legions to leave their garrisons 
in Pannonia and Moesia and sail to Africa, whereupon the Sarmatians and 
Quadi, who bore an old grudge against Celestius, the garrison commander 
there, after the soldiers had gone to Africa, invaded Pannonia and Moesia. 
Celestius had deceived their chief with sworn promises and then treacher- 
ously killed him while he was at supper. The barbarians, therefore, under- 
standably using this as an excuse for their invasion, laid waste the country 
around the Danube and carried off anything they found outside the cities’, 
tr. Ridley (slightly adapted). It is remarkable that Amm. condemns Gabinius’ 
murder as a violation of hospitality whereas he does not even frown upon 
the murder of the Alamannic king Vithicabius (27.10.3—-4, 30.7.7). His dis- 
like for Marcellianus, the son of Maximinus, whom he utterly despised, may 
have been behind this as well as his disagreement with Valentinian’s policy 
regarding the Quadi. In 30.5.3 Amm. reports that Valentinian did not make 
inquiries into the death of Gabinius (cum illuc venisset, ita intepuit, ut neque 
in Gabinii regis inquireret necem). 


Cuius rei tam atrocis disseminatus rumor ilico per diversa et Quados et gentes 
circumsitas efferavit regisque flentes interitum in unum coactas misere vas- 
tatorias manus, quae Danubium transgressae, cum nihil exspectaretur hos- 
tile, occupatam circa messem agrestem adortae sunt plebem maioreque parte 
truncata, quidquid superfuit, damum cum multitudine varii pecoris abduxe- 
runt Marcellianus’ megalomania resulted in a massive disaster. As is noted 
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ad 24.7.6 (p. 218), Amm. uses the phrase per diversa only with a local mean- 
ing: ‘far and wide’. The ptc. perf. pass. efferatus occurs 19 times in the Res 
Gestae; see Seager 56 and ad 24.4.14 (pp. 119-120). This is Amm_s only case of 
a personal form of the verb efferare, “to brutalize” or “to exasperate” (OLD 
s.v.). The Late Latin adj. vastatorius occurs nine times in the Res Gestae. 
The other fourteen instances occur in Christian authors. The earliest exam- 
ple of occupare circa is V. Max 6.8.7 cum omnes domesticos circa rapinam et 
praedam occupatos videret; see further TLL IX 2.387.82-84. 

The Quadi had attempted, probably through diplomacy, to sort out their 
differences with the Romans about the construction of the praesidiaria cas- 
tra, as a consequence of which those Quadi who lived on the site where 
the castra was/were to be built had to move, but the murder of their king 
enraged them so greatly that they abandoned reason and resorted to mil- 
itary action by crossing the Danube and invading Roman territory. Among 
the gentes circumsitas were the Sarmatians (possibly the branch of the Limi- 
gantes) mentioned by Amm. in §8 and § 14, as well as by Zos. 4.16.4, and 
probably the Free Sarmatians mentioned in §15 below. Quadi and Sarma- 
tians often operated together; see below ad § 8. Zos. 4.16.4 (quoted in previ- 
ous lemma) is more detailed than Amm. in that he mentions the provinces, 
namely Pannonia and Moesia, which were invaded by the Quadi and Sarma- 
tians. Pannonia Secunda is meant since Amm. reports that Probus rebuilt 
the walls of Sirmium, capital of that province, to form a barrier against 
invaders (§11); on Pannonia see the notes ad 21.5.13 (pp. 71-72), 21.10.6 
(pp. 138-139) and 26.4.5 (p. 88). The invasion by the Free Sarmatians of Moe- 
siais related by Amm. at the end of his account (§ 15). The third region which 
the barbarians invaded was Valeria where two Roman units were defeated 
by the invaders (§ 14), who were in pursuit of Equitius (§ 12). Since neither 
Ammianus nor Zosimus provide any information about this, it is impos- 
sible to say where exactly the invaders crossed the frontier of Pannonia 
Secunda, Moesia and Valeria, but we should probably imagine that invad- 
ing bands of Quadi and Sarmatians crossed the Danube at various points 
and that these incursions, which clearly had the character of raids, were 
spontaneous, as the Quadi alleged (nihil ex communi mente procerum gentis 
delictum asseverantes in nostros, sed per extimos quosdam latrones amnique 
confines evenisse, quae inciviliter gesta sunt, 30.6.2); moreover, although we 
may suspect some form of collaboration between Quadi and Sarmatians, the 
invading bands seem to have operated largely independently; Tomlin, 1973, 
233-234. Whether the Roman provinces were invaded at the same time or 
one after the other is also hard to establish. Based on the order of events 
as described by Amm., one might well conclude that the three provinces 
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were invaded neither jointly nor simultaneously. Although Amm. does not 
mention it, it is likely, as Kos, 1996, 167 argues, that Valeria was also invaded 
immediately; after all, the Quadi’s homeland bordered on that province. 
After the raids in Valeria Pannonia Secunda was invaded and its capital Sir- 
mium besieged by both Quadi and Sarmatians (§ 7 ff.) the Quadi may have 
come via Valeria since as Tomlin, 1973, 244, n. 87 remarks “It is improba- 
ble that the Sarmatians would have allowed the Quadi to cross the whole of 
their territory, so as to deliver a joint attack on Sirmium’”. Valeria was again 
invaded in order to capture Equitius (§12) and subsequently the Free Sar- 
matians invaded Moesia (§ 15). From Amm.'s remark, that the victims of the 
raids were busy with their harvest, we may conclude that the incursions 
took place at the end of the summer (of 374). The raids were therefore well 
timed (Tomlin, 1973, 233), since at that time of year the booty was greatest 
and the resistance less well organized because people were busy harvesting 
their crops. It seems that in particular the province of Pannonia Secunda fell 
victim to the raids of the Quadi and Sarmatians, which must have caused 
serious damage there (Colombo, 2006, 163); this aggravated the harm done 
to the province by Probus, if we can believe Hier. Chron. a. 372 Probus prae- 
fectus Illyrici iniquissimis tributorum exactionibus ante provincias quas rege- 
bat quam a barbaris vastarentur erasit. Pannonia was a very fertile region 
as Ambrose’s words show: frumentum Pannoniae, quod non severant, ven- 
diderunt (epist. 73.21). 


evenisset profecto tunc inexpiabile scelus numerandum inter probrosas rei 
Romanae iacturas The phrase inexpiabile scelus occurs in various authors, 
e.g. Cic. Har. 57 sacra inexpiabili scelere pervertit, Petr. 17.6 admisistis inex- 
piabile scelus. The phrase numerandus inter also occurs in other authors; 
the present instance was perhaps inspired by V. Max. 1.6.1 M. Crassus, inter 
gravissimas Romani imperii iacturas numerandus. More important than any 
suggestion about texts from which Amm. may have borrowed his phrases 
is the parallel between Marcellianus’ acts and the revenge of the Quadi. 
In both cases Amm. first reports the plight of the people and then, as a 
climax, that of a victim in high circles, king Gabinius and princess Con- 
stantia respectively, both during a meal. In the latter case a disaster was 
prevented by the timely intervention of the provincial governor. The adv. 
profecto expresses personal commitment to a statement; see the note ad 
25.4.1 (p. 113). 


paulo enim afuit, quin filia caperetur Constanti cibum sumens in publica 
villa, quam appellant Pristensem, cum duceretur Gratiano nuptura, ni favore 
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propitii numinis praesens Messala provinciae rector eam iudiciali carpento 
impositam ad Sirmium vicensimo sexto lapide disparatum cursu reduxisset 
effuso At the beginning Amm. deviates from the usual paulum afuit. The 
daughter of Constantius, Constantia (PLRE I, Constantia 2), was born after 
the death of her father (361) as we know from 21.15.6 where her marriage 
to Gratian is already mentioned: uxorem autem praegnantem reliquit, unde 
edita postuma eiusque nomine appellata, cum adolevisset, matrimonii iure 
copulata est Gratiano. The usurper Procopius used Constantia to prove his 
connection with the Constantinian dynasty; see ad 26.7.10 (p. 199) and 
26.9.3 (p. 245). She must have been twelve or thirteen years old when she 
was betrothed to Gratian. She was travelling from the eastern provinces, 
possibly from Constantinople where she may have lived together with her 
mother Faustina after the death of Constantius, in all likelihood to Trier 
to be married to Gratian. For Gratian (PLRE I, Gratianus 2) see ad 26.9.1 
(p. 242). Constantia probably died early in 383 because her body arrived in 
Constantinople on 31 August 383 and was buried there on 1 December of 
the same year; Chron. Pasch. a. 383. Messala (PLRE I, Messala 2), governor 
of Pannonia Secunda, is not known from other sources; he may have been 
the father of the PPO Italiae et Africae of 399-400 who bore the same 
name (PERE II, Messala Avienus 3). Rector is used by Amm. to indicate 
several high officers and civil officials: 20.1.1 (p. 4); the governor of Pannonia 
Secunda was a consularis; 21.10.6 (pp. 138-139). The location of the villa 
Pristensis is unknown but is likely to have been somewhere on the route 
Singidunum-Sirmium-Cibalae-Mursa along which Constantia must have 
travelled; Dittrich, 1984, 102 n. 68. On four other occasions Amm. does 
mention villae by their names; cumque Bebasen villam venissent (18.7.9), ad 
Hucumbra nomine villam pervenimus (25.1.4), in villa, quam Murocinctam 
appellant (30.10.4), ipse ad Melantiada villam Caesarianam profectus (31.1.1). 
In the first two cases villa has the meaning of village; see ad 25.1.4 (p. 10). 
The others (Melantias, Murocincta and Pristensis) were official residences 
used by members of the imperial family when they were travelling; they 
could also serve as an imperial residence, for instance the villa Murocincta 
where Valentinian II lived together with his mother Iustina; Matthews 401. 
Pristensis is called a villa publica by Amm. Although it is not clear what 
precisely is meant by that, it may have been an imperial property like the 
villa Melantias. For Sirmium (modern Sremska Mitrovica), the capital of 
Pannonia Secunda and residence of the governor and the PPO, see ad 21.9.5 
(p. 121) and 26.5.4 (p. 104). TLL V 2142.51-2143.64 offers a list of passages 
in which ducere is a t.t. used in the description of a marriage. However, in 
these examples the bridegroom is most often the Agens. In the present case 
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the verb is used about Constantia’s escort accompanying her on her long 
westbound voyage. 

Divine favour and human presence of mind saved the day. Cf. for the for- 
mer adiumento numinis divini (26.1.14, with the note on p. 35) and propitia 
caelestis numinis vestraeque maiestatis voluntas (27.6.8), in which passage a 
comparable cooperation between divine favour and human spirit is at work. 
The word numen should be understood in a henotheistic sense. Messala 
was present at the critical moment, put the young princess in his official 
coach and brought her to safety in record time. See for a definition of car- 
pentum the note ad 23.3.7 (p. 50). The only other text in which a carpentum 
iudiciale is mentioned is HA A 1.1. Paschoud ad loc. refers to Symm. Rel. 4, 
in which the author criticizes the recent introduction of official coaches. 
See also Chastagnol, 1960, 203-205. The adj. iudicialis means ‘of a iudex’ 
a general designation of a civil official, as is noted ad 20.5.7 (pp. 125-126). 
See Cod. Theod. 14.12.1, given in Constantinople on 30 January 386. This law, 
which was addressed to the prefect of the city (presumably Constantino- 
ple), allowed officials to use their ‘company cars’ in the city: Omnes honorati 
seu civilium seu militarium dignitatum vehiculis dignitatis suae, id est carrucis 
biiugis, intra urbem sacratissimi nominis semper utantur (“All dignitaries of 
high civil or military rank shall have the right always to use within Our City of 
most sacred name the vehicles of their rank, that is, two-horse carriages’, tr. 
Pharr). Indicating distances with the verb disparare and lapide (‘milestone’) 
accompanied by an ordinal number is idiosyncratic of Amm. See ad 20.3.7 
(pp. 38-39). Cf. 19.11.11 about Constantius, when he was harassed by the Lim- 
igantes: equo veloci impositus cursu effuso evasit. 


Hoc casu prospero regia virgine periculo miserae servitutis exempta, cuius ni 
potuisset impetrari redemptio captae magnas inussisset rei publicae clades 
As is shown above in the note ad 29.1.34 (pp. 57-58), Amm. uses the nouns 
regia (as the equivalent of palatium) and regnum and the adj. regius in 
connection with imperial rule, but never rex to denote the emperor. See for 
the transferred sense of inurere above ad 29.5.42 (p. 202). 


latius se cum Sarmatis Quadi pandentes, ad raptus et latrocinia gentes aptis- 
simae, praedas hominum virile et muliebre secus agebant et pecorum villarum 
cineribus exustarum caesorumque incolentium exsultantes aerumnis, quos 
necopinantes sine ulla parsimonia deleverunt After the failure to capture 
Constantia the Quadi and Sarmatians expanded the area of their actions. 
These two peoples often operated together and supported each other; 17.12.1 
indicabant nuntii...permixtos Sarmatas et Quados vicinitate et similitudine 
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morum armaturaeque concordes Pannonias Moesiarumque alteram cuneis 
incursare dispersis; 17.12.8 aderant autem ilico Sarmatis periculorum Quadi 
participes, qui noxarum saepe socii fuerant indiscreti; 17.12.12 quorum alter 
Transiugitanorum Quadorumque parti, alter quibusdam Sarmatis praeerat, 
locorum confiniis et feritate iunctissimis. For the relationship between Quadi 
and Sarmatians, see Dittrich, 1984 and Mrav, 1998, 95-97. 

In 16.9.1 such actions are explicitly presented as guerrilla warfare: At Per- 
sae in oriente per furta et latrocinia potiusquam, ut solebant antea, per con- 
cursatorias pugnas (“in set battles’, tr. Rolfe) hominum praedas agitabant et 
pecorum. The syntactical structure of hominum virile et muliebre secus can 
be explained as follows: hominum is a genitivus explicativus with praedas 
(‘booty consisting of human beings’) and virile et muliebre secus is an inde- 
clinable phrase, which here serves as an attributive adjunct to hominum (‘of 
masculine and feminine sex’); see further on this phrase Kiihner-Stegmann 
1.306 and Szantyr 47. The phrase also occurs in 16.1.9, 18.8.13 and 27.10.2 with 
various syntactical functions. Amm. seems to be the only author who uses 
the phrase sine parsimonia in the meaning ‘merciless’. 


per omnia itaque propinqua malorum similium dispersa formidine praefectus 
praetorio agens tunc apud Sirmium Probus nullis bellorum terroribus assuetus 
Apart from the terrible plight of the immediate victims, the unexpected war 
caused panic in the entire neighbourhood, which feared a similar destiny. 
Amm's béte noire happened to be in Sirmium, Sextus Claudius Petronius 
Probus (PERE I, Probus 5), whom he had portrayed in highly negative terms 
in chapter 11 of Book 27; see the various notes ad loc. See for his career ad 
27.1.1 (pp. 252-253) and 28.1.31 (pp. 70-71); add to the literature mentioned 
there Cameron, 2012, 136-140. Probus was praefectus praetorio Italiae Africae 
et Illyrici in the years 368-375. It was his third prefecture after having been 
PPO of Illyricum in 364 and of Gaul in 366. In 383 he would again be 
PPO of Italy, Africa and Ilyricum. Amm., miles quondam (31.6.9), obviously 
mentions the fact that he was not used to the horrors of war as a handicap, 
but it should be noted that a PPO was a civil, not a military official. See for 
agere, ‘to find oneself’ (in combination with a local adjunct) the note ad 
16.2.8 (p. 21). 


rerum novarum lugubri visu praestrictus oculosque vix attollens haerebat diu, 
quid capesseret, ambigens, et cum paratis velocibus equis noctem proximam 
destinasset in fugam, monitus tutiore consiliomansit immobilis Inthe major- 
ity of Amm.’s instances of res novae this phrase denotes some form of polit- 
ical revolution within the state, e.g. 18.5.5, where Ursicinus is called rerum 
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novarum avidus concitor by conspirators concocting his downfall, and 20.8.3 
trepidis rerum novarum exordiis about Julian’s rise to the position of Augus- 
tus. In the present text, however, it denotes the radical change from peace to 
a devastating guerilla war. The verb praestringere can express that a person's 
eyes are blinded or dazzled by a brightly shining light; see ad 17.7.2 (p. 180) 
and 21.7.2 (p. 98). The words lugubri visu praestrictus could therefore, per- 
haps, be interpreted as an oxymoron. On the other hand, TLL X 2.941.43-54 
lists some examples in which the verb denotes that someone is ‘paralyzed’ 
by “affectibus vel adventu (aspectu) inopinato”. See also above the note ad 
29.5.8 (pp. 164-165). The first instance of the phrase attollere oculos is gravis 
oculos conata attollere (Verg. A. 4.688 about Dido). It occurs in a variety of 
authors, but not often, and belongs to a high level of style. See for haerere, 
“to be at a loss” (OLD s.v. 9), the note ad 22.1.1 (pp. 2-3); parallels of quid 
capesseret, ambigens can be found in 14.10.6, 21.7.1 and 31.10.12. Although des- 
tinare, “to fix for a particular end” (OLD s.v. 4), is usually combined with a 
dat. or ad, there are a few instances of destinare in, e.g. Tac. Hist. 4.53.4 saxo 
aurove in aliud destinato. 

Probus lacked the spirit to conquer his doubts, but prudent advice per- 
suaded him to abandon any urge to flee, and to stand his ground. The 
adj. immobilis is a vox media, which can express lethargy (14.3.4 tabescebat 
immobilis) and firm resolve (15.2.3 contra accidentia vir magnanimus stabat 
immobilis). See also the note ad 25.3.9 (pp. 74-75). It is hard to avoid the 
impression that the author has deliberately chosen an ambiguous phrase, 
thereby leaving the choice to the reader. 


didicerat enim omnes secuturos confestim, qui moenibus claudebantur, tegen- 
dos latebris opportunis; quod si contigisset, impropugnata civitas venisset in 
manus hostiles With enim the author appeals to the reader for approval 
of his conclusion that Probus’ decision to stay in Sirmium was not inspired 
by any personal courage, but prompted by a realistic assessment of the sit- 
uation. As in many other passages of the Res Gestae, the gerundive func- 
tions as a part. fut. pass., here to denote an objective: ‘in order to hide 
themselves’. Note that the fatal consequence is not presented as the assess- 
ment of Probus. That would have been e.g:: ‘si contigisset, civitatem ventu- 
ram in manus hostiles’. Amm. voices his own judgment after the events in 
the form of an irrealis. As is noted ad 26.5.12 (p. 119), impropugnatus occurs 
rarely. 


proinde parumper lenito pavore ad arripienda, quae urgebant, acrinisu assur- 
gens retersit obrutas ruderibus fossas murorumque maximam partem pacis 
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diuturnitate contemptam et subversam ad usque celsarum turrium minas 
expediit studio aedificandi coalitus As is noted ad 26.1.2 (p. 15), Amm often 
uses proinde to introduce the consequences ofa preceding statement. There 
is no unanimity at all amongst translators regarding the translation of pa- 
rumper: “mit der Zeit” (Seyfarth), “momentanément” (Sabbah), “soon” 
(Rolfe), “un poco” (Caltabiano), “per un po” (Viansino). The meaning of 
parumper is, of course, very important to uncover Amm.’s judgment of 
Probus, especially in view of the PPO’s ambitious project of fortifying Sir- 
mium and restoring the neglected walls and moats, a project which could 
only earn the author's approval. Had Probus allayed his fears only tem- 
porarily, or a bit, or soon? At first it seems that only the last mentioned 
translation really suits the context, in which Probus’ energetic leadership is 
being sketched, but in the other eight instances in the Res Gestae the adverb 
parumper means ‘for a (short) time’, e.g. parumper morantibus (18.4.7), ibi 
parumper opperiens (21.7.7), somnoque parumper assumpto (31.9.1). 

As is noted ad 24.7.3 (p. 211), arripere denotes determination: Probus 
takes firm action to solve urgent problems. This is further expressed by 
the metaphorical use of the verb assurgere (see for this the note ad 20.4.8 
[p. 128]) and Petschenig’s attractive emendation acri nisu, ‘with energetic 
effort’; cf. 25.1.17 nisu...acerrimo (p. 33). The metamorphosis of Probus from 
lethargy to action in its turn results in a metamorphosis of Sirmium, which 
had fallen into considerable disrepair during the long period of peace. The 
city still enjoyed prosperity and the bad state of the city walls was not the 
result of a lack of means but rather of a long period of security during which 
the maintenance of the city walls had been neglected; Mocsy, 1974, 310; Kos, 
1996, 163. 

This is Amm.s only instance of the rare verb retergere, ‘to cleanse’. The 
word rudus, plur. rudera, denotes “broken stones, rubble, resulting from 
the decay of buildings” (OLD s.v. 1). The best part of the rampart had been 
neglected or had even collapsed, but was now rebuilt. TLL V 2.1608.72 lists 
expediit as an example of expedire as a synonym of efficere, conficere, absol- 
vere, fabricari, specifically with a building as direct object; cf. Vitr. 7.3.3. 
Cetera omnia, uti supra scriptum est, expediantur. See on minae the notes 
ad 20.6.2 (p. 138) and 24.2.12 (p. 54). The phrase celsarum turrium minas 
was probably inspired by Verg. A. 4.88—-89 minaeque / murorum ingentes 
(‘the mighty threatening walls’, tr. Williams). See for coalitus with dat. or 
abl. meaning ‘grown fully accustomed to’ ad 21.5.2 actibus coalitum gloriosis 
(p. 53) and ad 27.11.4 magnanimitate coalitus (p. 261). Probus was in his ele- 
ment with the reconstruction program: he had totally embraced the “taste 
for building” (Hamilton). 
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hac ratione opere velociter absoluto, quod impensas aedificandi causa theatri 
dudum congestas suficientes ad id, quod efficere maturabat, invenit. atque 
huic spectato consilio salutare addidit aliud et Sagittariorum cohortem ex sta- 
tione proxima affuturam obsidio, si venisset, accivit TLL VII 1.552.12-25 lists 
some texts in which dmpensa denotes “quaevis materies ad aedificandum 
necessaria’. The present text is on this list. Rolfe wrongly notes that we owe 
this interpretation to Wagner. It was already proposed by Henri de Valois 
in his note ad loc. An older example is Juv. 3.216. The building material 
was available. Probus only needed to change its destination: defence was 
given priority over culture. This was an ‘excellent policy’ and he even ‘added 
another healthy one’ by strengthening the military presence. As to the Sagit- 
tariorum cohors, it has been suggested among others by Miiller, 1905, 585 and 
Eadie, 1982, 38 n. 6 that this cohors of bowmen was part of the equites sagit- 
tarii stationed in Cuccium and Acumincum (Not. Dign. Occ. 32.32 and 35), 
respectively some 35 and 50km from Sirmium, but Hoffmann, 1969-1970, 
vol. 1, 212 suggests that the identity of the bowmen mentioned in this passage 
will never be known (“fiir Ammians Schwadronen im Raume von Sirmium 
[liessen sich] keinerlei passende Einheiten des Grenzheeres aufzeigen’). Cf. 
Kos, 1996, 168 who acknowledges that the cohors cannot be identified but 
also states that “it is clear that the mentioned cohort must have been one 
of the limitanei troops stationed in the vicinity of the capital.” Statio in this 
context has the meaning of military post; 26.7.5 (p. 190). 

The verb venire here means “to arise, to occur” (OLD s.v. 15); si venisset 
does not express counterfactuality. It is an example of the rule that the ind. 
fut. ex. in subordinate clauses of the oratio recta becomes a subj. of the plu- 
perfect in oratio obliqua; Probus thought: cohors aderit, si obsidium venerit. 


His velut obicibus barbari ab oppugnanda urbe depulsi parum ad has callidi- 
tates dimicandi sollertes sarcinisque impediti praedarum ad Equitii vertuntur 
indaginem In its literal meaning obex denotes an object which “blocks an 
entrance” (OLD s.v. 1): a bar or a bolt or a gate; cf. 21.12.13 ferratas portarum 
obices, 24.5.2 diffractis portarum obicibus. In the present text velut indicates 
that obex is used as a comparison. This is also the case in Clark's version of 
14.11.1: tamquam nodum et obicem. Cf. for sollers ad 16.11.4 (p. 149) ad tempes- 
tiva furta sollertes. The sophisticated Roman military tactics were beyond 
the barbarian guerrilleros, especially where sieges were concerned. More- 
over, they were hampered in their actions by the booty which they had 
obtained; praedarum can be explained as a gen. explicativus. Instead of a 
siege they decided to ‘hunt’ for the magister armorum Equitius (cf. for him 
above § 3), who had taken refuge in a remote part of Valeria. 
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et cum ad Valeriae spatia longe remota secessisse captorum didicissent indi- 
clis, illuc properato petierant gradu frendentes hacque ex causa iugulo eius 
intenti, quod per ipsum circumventum regem existimabant insontem Ad §6 
above (p. 233) a reference was made to Hier. Chron. a. 372 according to 
which Probus’ excessive taxation had already ruined the provinces (among 
which Pannonia Secunda) under his control before the raids of the Quadi 
and Sarmatians. Some mss. of the Chronicon have Illyrici Equitius comes 
instead of Probus, which makes Equitius responsible for the ruination and 
not Probus; ed. Helm p. 246, critical apparatus. See Sabbah 168 n. 47 and 
Colombo, 2006, 162 n. 83. If this reading is correct, the fact that Equitius went 
to Valeria might be viewed as a flight from Pannonia because of the troubles 
he had caused there, as Angliviel de la Beaumelle, n. 203 suggests. 

However, Amm. reports that captives had told the enemies that the ma- 
gister militum Equitius had sought refuge (secessisse) in a far away region 
of the province Valeria. He had a good personal reason for this: the Quadi 
held him directly responsible for the murder of their king Gabinius. In 30.5.3 
Amm. returns to this escape: it was generally expected that Valentinian 
would punish the officials, quorum perfidia vel secessione Pannoniarum 
nudatum est latus. It is reasonable to assume that perfidia refers to the mur- 
der, and secessione to Equitius’ desertion. Cf. for remotus, ‘far away, remote’, 
18.6.16 in remoto secessu latentem, 26.6.4 ad abdita longiusque remota disces- 
sit (p. 134), 28.6.28 ad longe remota declinarunt et abdita. The news about 
Equitius is surprising. It implies that, whereas the high-ranking civil official 
Probus first panicked, but then realized that his leadership was required, 
and remained at his post (§ 9-10), the general Equitius, the magister utriusqe 
militiae per Illyricum, who had taken an active part in the building of forts 
along the Danube (see ad 6.3, pp. 227-228), fled to a place of safety. This is, 
however, what Amm’s report implies, and other versions are not available. 

Instances of gradu with various adjectives or participles occur through- 
out the Res Gestae to denote the speed of movement of individual persons 
or troops; see the note ad 20.4.12 (p. 81). Four of Amm.’s seven instances of 
jrendere concern barbarians. Among the other three is a remarkable picture 
of Julian losing his self-control: iratus et frendens (24.5.6, p. 159). The phrase 
iugulo eius intenti may have been borrowed from Luc. 7.593 Caesaris intentus 
iugulo. Although it is possible to interpret the present instance of circum- 
venire in a purely physical sense, the metaphorical meaning “to cheat” seems 
dominant; see for this the note ad 28.6.21 (p. 286). The translators rightly 
take insontem with regem, in the case of Sabbah in notable contrast with 
Angliviel de la Beaumelle’s note 203: “Equitius qu’ ils jugent, a tort d’aprés 
Ammien, responsable du meurtre de Gabinius’. 
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quibus cognitis cursu ruenti infestius obviam legiones motae sunt duae, Pan- 
nonica et Moesiaca, valida proeliis manus. quae si conspirasset, abierat procul 
dubio victrix. sed dum discretim grassatores adoriri festinant, ortis inter se 
discordiis impediti de honore certabant et dignitate As in 26.9.6, in quibus 
cognitis the pron. rel. is neutrius generis: ‘these events’. The phrase may have 
been borrowed from Cicero, e.g. Tusc. 4.79 quibus cognitis quis est qui dubitet 
eqs. The Roman countermeasures seemed to leave nothing to be desired: 
two legions turned out with ‘impetuous speed’ (cursu ruenti is only attested 
here) and considerable aggressiveness (the comparative infestius does not 
express a specific comparison; see Szantyr 162), a force which could show its 
strength on the battlefield. Victory was there for the taking. See for the ind. 
of the pluperfect in the apodosis of an irrealis Kiihner-Stegmann 2, 401-405 
and Szantyr 328. The legions only needed to act in concert. Cf. for conspir- 
are without any negative connotation populo Romano conspirante (Cic. Phil. 
3.32), Proinde consentite conspirate (Plin. Ep. 4.13.9). They failed precisely in 
this respect, acting discretim, a rare adv., which also occurs in 28.1.36, with 
the meaning ‘separately’. See for grassatores the definition in TLL VI 2.198.48: 
“qui praedandi causa vagantur”. A note ad 28.2.11 (p. 140) lists a number of 
barbarian tribes denoted by this term. In the present text it adds to the 
sketch of the comparatively easy task for true military men: the Quadi were 
no more than robbers, but the Roman soldiers failed to perform their task 
and became entangled in rivalry. 

The legions in question were most probably the Pannoniciani seniores 
and the Moesiaci seniores; Not. Dign. Occ. 5.149-150, 7.7—8. Hoffmann, 1969- 
1970, vol. 1, 322-323 tentatively suggested that they may have been identical 
to the numeri Moesiacorum duo which fought in Britain under Lupicinus 
in 360, but see the note ad 20.1.3 (p. 7). According to Tomlin, 1973, 234 
Equitius was as magister militum to blame “for not providing the leader- 
ship which would have co-ordinated two units’ esprit de corps”. The size 
of army units in the later Roman period is very hard to assess; see ad 
27.12.16 (pp. 290-291), where a legion is said to have numbered between 
500 and 2000 men. Thus the Pannoniciani seniores and the Moesiaci seniores 
together consisted of 4000 soldiers at the most, which is considered by Amm. 
as a valida proeliis manus. This number “permet de se faire une idée de 
l’importance numérique assez modeste des envahisseurs”; Angliviel de la 
Beaumelle n. 204. 


quo intellecto Sarmatae sagacissimi non exspectato certandi signo sollemni 
Moesiacam primam incessunt, dumque milites arma tardius per tumultum 
expediunt, interfectis plurimis aucti fiducia aciem perrupere Pannonicam 
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disiectaque agminis mole geminatis ictibus omnem paene delessent, ni pe- 
riculo mortis aliquos citum extraxisset effugium The barbarians may not 
have been sollertes in methodical warfare (§ 12), but they were quick-witted 
(sagacissimi) with regard to sniffing out their chances of success; cf. ut sagax 
bestia (30.5.10). They attacked before the Romans were ready for battle and 
had given the signal for the assault. For signals to begin or end battles, for 
which the Romans used musical instruments, see ad 24.4.15 (p. 120) and 
Bitter, 1976, 131-132. Barbarians also used musical signals to start a battle 
as can be inferred from 16.12.36 Dato igitur aeneatorum accentu sollemniter 
signo ad pugnandum utrimque [i.e. Romans and Alamanni] magnis concur- 
sum est viribus. Having immediately attacked the unprepared soldiers of the 
Moesiaca (see for Amm.’s use of incessere the note ad 27.1.3 [p. 8]), the Sar- 
matians killed many of them, and then ‘having grown in confidence’ (see for 
augere denoting increase of strength above the note ad 29.4.2 [p. 138]) broke 
through the line of the Pannonica. In spite of its succinctness the description 
is reasonably clear, in contrast to what follows: the scattering and almost 
total destruction of the agminis moles; cf. for this phrase 21.3.3 urgente mag- 
nitudinis mole with the note (p. 36), in which magnitudinis is explained as 
a gen. identitatis. In the present text agminis has a similar role: “die Masse 
des Heers” (Seyfarth). As in 16.2.10 paene delessent, the contracted form has 
been chosen c.c. See for geminare, “to repeat” (OLD s.v. 2), ad 24.4.17 iterum 
deinde (p. 123). 


Inter haec fortunae dispendia tristioris dux Moesiae Theodosius iunior, prima 
etiamtum lanugine iuvenis, princeps postea perspectissimus See the note ad 
20.6.9 (p. 150) about Amm_’s use of the term dispendium to denote losses 
sustained during military operations. This is the first and only time that 
Theodosius (PLRE I, Theodosius 4), son of the magister militum Theodosius 
the Elder, and Augustus in the years 379-395, is mentioned in the Res Ges- 
tae. He was born c. 346 (the date can be deduced from epit. 47.3 and 48.19) 
at Cauca in Gallaecia (Zos. 4.24.4). Zos. 4.16.6 also mentions Theodosius’ 
successful command in Moesia: Muata dz obdevdc ereipcOn xaxod, Oeodoctov 
tod THY CTPATIWTIXHY dpYV ExOVTOS dvopEelws aTAVTOS Kal TOUS EmLdvTas a70- 
diwEavtog (“Moesia, however, suffered no harm, because the commander 
Theodosius stood firm and repelled the attackers”; tr. Ridley). See for prima 
etiamtum lanugine iuvenis the note on the same ‘Vergilian’ phrase in 24.1.10 
(p. 19). A slightly different version is primae lanuginis adolescens (28.1.26). 
The phrase is an overstatement for a man halfway through his twenties. 
Amm.’s only other instance of the rare perspectissimus is 16.10.13 about the 
forum Romanum. The third instance of this superlative is Cic. Alt. 11.1.1. 
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Theodosius probably became dux Moesiae in 373 or 374; Lippold, 1980, 
13. Before that he had served under his father to gain military experience; 
Pan. 12.8.3. After the death of his father he retired to his estates in Spain; 
Pan. 12.9.1. In 378 Gratian gave him a command (perhaps a post as magister 
militum) against the barbarians in Illyricum; Pan. 2.10.2; epit. 47.3; Thdt. HE 
5.5. On 19 January 379 he was proclaimed emperor. See in general Lippold, 
1972; Leppin, 2003. Amm_s designation dux Moesiae is probably shorthand 
for dux Moesiae superioris, for we find this name of the province in 16.10.20 
(superiorem Moesiam). The division of Moesia into two separate provinces, 
superior and inferior, goes back to the emperor Domitian (Burian, 2000, 331). 
In the Laterculus Veronensis (p. 248 Seeck) we find Misia inferior (4.7) and 
Misia superior Margensis (5.3), and in chapter 8 of his Breviarium Festus 
must have written Moesiam superiorem (superiorem is not in the mss., but in 
ch. 9 we find Moesia inferior; Eadie points to Iord. Rom. 218 Moesia superior). 
Later the name changed, for chapter 41 in the Notitia Dignitatum in partibus 
Orientis is devoted to the dux Moesiae primae (cf. Not. Dign. Or. 1.56) and 
among the provinces of the Illyrian prefecture we find Moesia prima (Not. 
Dign. Or. 3.17). 


Sarmatas Liberos ad discretionem servorum rebellium appellatos collimitia 
nostra ex alio latere invadentes aliquotiens expulit et afflixit congressibus den- 
sis attritos adeoque obsistentes fortissime turbas confluentes oppressit, ut cae- 
sorum plurium alites iuste sanguine satiaret et feras The rebellion of the 
Sarmatian slaves against their masters, who were forced to go into exile 
and then accepted Roman patronage, is reported by Amm. in 17.12.17-19. 
As De Jonge mentions ad 14.3.1 (p. 79), almost all instances of collimitia 
occur in the Res Gestae with the meaning ‘border region’. Note the cli- 
mactic structure in Amm.s report of Theodosius’ efforts: expulit, afflixit, 
oppressit, which brings out the obstinacy of the Sarmatians’ resistance. In 
the end many of them were killed, and served as food for birds of prey 
and wild animals. Cf. for congressus, “clash” (OLD s.v. 5 b; see also TLL IV 
296.3-297.28), congressibus proeliorum (16.5.9), rightly interpreted as a gen. 
identitatis (p. 48) by De Jonge, and for confluere in a metaphorical sense 
about human beings 17.12.16 maximus numerus catervarum confluentium 
nationum et regum. 

The successful ‘liberation’ had taken place under Constantine; see Hier. 
Chron. a. 334; Anon. Vales. 32; Eus. VC 4.6.1. The former slaves (Sarmatae 
servi) became known under the name Limigantes, a name attested by Hier. 
Chron. a. 334 and Amm. who is our main source for them; 17.13.1 Limi- 
gantes, Sarmatas servos. Their former masters became known as the Free 
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Sarmatians (Sarmatae liberi); 17.13.1, 19, 30. In 358 the Limigantes invaded 
Roman territory with their former masters (17.13.1) but they were beaten by 
Constantius(17.13.5-18). The following year they invaded Roman territory 
again and were also beaten by Constantius; 19.11.1-15. Thereafter the Limi- 
gantes disappear from the sources. See Cegka, 1964; Mocsy, 1968; Dittrich, 
1984, 62 ff. The Free Sarmatians probably belonged to the gentes circumsitas 
(§ 6) who supported the Quadi. While the Quadi and Sarmatians (the Limi- 
gantes) attacked from one side in Valeria and Pannonia, the Free Sarmatians 
invaded Moesia ex alio latere. Dittrich, 1984, 105-106 sees in the incursions 
from two sides a pre-arranged and coordinated attack on Roman territory. 
However, as stated above (pp. 232-233), the invasions may have been more 
spontaneous and invading bands may have acted independently. 

V’s iuste sanguinea (in which the second hand has deleted the final a) 
has caused a number of scholarly conjectures. Bentley has iusto, which con- 
vinced Sabbah and Viansino. Cornelissen, 1886, 297 suggests iusta sagina, 
which was accepted by Clark, Rolfe and Seyfarth in his bilingual edition. 
Ce&ka, 1974, 107 tentatively mentions iuste <carne> sanguinea. Blomgren 25 
n. 2 prefers iusto. All these scholars obviously want to keep one of the several 
forms of iustus. A strong argument for this is 24.6.15 about the Roman sol- 
diers after a victory: iusto sanguine miles etiamtum cruentus. Rolfe’s render- 
ing “still dripping with blood righteously shed” has parallels in other transla- 
tions. This passage seems to settle the matter, in spite of the fact that iustus, 
“righteously shed’, is unsavoury in the present text. Yet one cannot help but 
admire the ingenious suggestion of Henri de Valois: iuxta sanguine, in which 
adverbial iuxta is the first member of the couple iuxta...et, ‘the birds of prey 
as much as the wild animals’. See for such a combination TLL VII 2.749.4- 
37. It also occurs in the Res Gestae, e.g. iuxta nobiles et obscuri (19.12.7), iuxta 
timidus est et ignavus (25.3.19). 


unde residui tumore iam deflagrante metuentes, ne idem dux virtutis, ut appa- 
ruit, expeditae in primo finium aditu incursantes cuneos sterneret aut fugaret 
vel insidias per silvarum locaret occulta In the report of events in the pre- 
ceding section the ‘arrogance’ of the Sarmatians was not explicitly men- 
tioned, only implied. Amm/s only other instance of metaphoric deflagrare 
occurs in 26.10.14 (p. 290). Cf. for expeditus as a synonym of “mobilis, agilis” 
(TLL V 1619.84—-1620.8) expeditae mentis et callidae (15.10.11), expeditae mentis 
(30.7.1), expediti consilii (31.5.7, “nachgeahmt” from Tac. Hist. 4.42.5 accord- 
ing to Heubner ad loc.). See for cuneus with the general meaning ‘troop of 
soldiers’ the note ad 25.6.7 (p. 208); in primo aditu incursantes cuneos refers 
to collimitia nostra invadentes in the preceding section, emphasizing that 
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Theodosius made short work of the enemy right at the beginning of their 
invasion. 


post multos perrumpendi conatus subinde temptatos in cassum abiecta pug- 
nandi fiducia concessionem petivere praeteritorum et veniam victique ad tem- 
pus indultae foederibus pacis nihil egere contrarium eo maxime timore per- 
culsi, quod ad tutelam Illyrici Gallicani militis validum accesserat robur The 
words post multos perrumpendi conatus suggest that the invasions in Moe- 
sia stretched over quite a long period of time before they ended, proba- 
bly by means of a treaty after the Free Sarmatians had begged for indul- 
gence and pardon. According to Tomlin, 1973, 244 n. 96 this would have 
involved negotations with Valentinian similar to those with the Sarmatians 
(30.5.1) and the Quadi (30.6.1-2) in the year 375. He plausibly suggests there- 
fore that, since Amm. does not mention negotations with the Free Sarma- 
tians, the events described in this and the previous section cover the years 
374-375. Tomlin also argues that the Gallic troops mentioned here were 
brought along by Valentinian when he visited IIlyricum in 375. Amm. often 
uses expressions like miles Gallicanus (25.4.13, 25.10.10, 30.10.3), numeri Galli- 
cani (23.5.25), cohortes Gallicanae (30.10.1) and exercitus Gallicanus (25.10.8, 
31.12.6). No specific troops are meant but “einfach die AngehGrigen des gal- 
lischen Heeres bzw. das Gallienheer in seiner Gesamtheit”; Hoffmann, 1969— 
1970, Vol. 1, 147. 

As is noted ad 23.1.7 (p. 17), the regular meaning of swbinde in Amm. is 
‘repeatedly’. When the repeated attempts to invade Roman territory failed, 
the Sarmatians lost their confidence in military operations and decided to 
make the best of a bad situation. Cic. Inv. 1.15 offers a very clear definition of 
concessio: cum reus non id quod factum est defendit, sed ut ignoscatur postu- 
lat. As to the combination of the synonyms concessio and venia see Hagen- 
dahl, 1924, 172 and ad 29.5.8 (p. 165). The Sarmatians had been vanquished 
ad tempus, ‘for the time being’; cf. for this meaning 29.5.18 (p. 177). The verb 
indulgere means “to grant as a favour” (OLD s.v. 5); cf pax specie humani- 
tatis indulta (25.8.1) and also tamquam licentia crudelitati indulta (14.1.4, the 
only words quoted from the Res Gestae in Antiquity, as Lindenbrog noted); 
see ad 29.2.18 (p. 100). Note that the enemy’s refraining from violating any 
one of the stipulations of the peace agreement was not inspired by honest 
loyalty, but above all by their fear of the strength of the Gallic forces, which 
were responsible for the protection of Ilyricum. 

The information about the Sarmatian invasions provided in §15 and 
16 is expressed in general and partly stereotyped phrases, without spe- 
cific details. Its importance, however, lies in the comparison with the 
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catastrophic results of the stupid actions of the conceited son (Marcel- 
lianus) of a sinister father (Maximinus), described in § 3-14, and the sharp 
contrast with the efficiency of the competent son (Theodosius junior) of a 
great general, whose feats in Britannia and Mauretania had been reported 
by Amm. in 28.3 and 29.5 respectively. Once again Amm.’s implicit message 
is clear: ‘under truly expert leadership Rome’s military forces were still up to 
the mark’ 


These sections describe an extensive flooding of the Tiber and the suc- 
cessful measures to guarantee the food supply to isolated people. Rome’s 
river flooded quite often. Le Gall, 1953, 29 lists thirty cases between 414BC 
and 398 aD about which some information is provided by various authors. 
Apart from the dangers and hardships brought about by these inundations, 
they were also regarded as bad omens: See Hor. Carm. 1.2.15-20 (with the 
notes of Nisbet and Hubbard), Tac. Ann. 1.76.1 about a flooding in 15 A.D: 
Igitur censuit Asinius Gallus ut libri Sibyllini adirentur, Tac. Hist. 1.86.1-2 
(with Damon’s comm.) mentions a huge inundation (émmenso auctu) of 
69AD among several terrifying prodigia; Aur. Vict. Caes. 32. Plin. Nat. 3.53— 
55 gives a description of the course of the Tiber. In his account he men- 
tions inter alia that the river was liable to frequent and sudden flooding in 
Rome: creber ac subitus incrementis est, nusquam magis aquis quam in ipsa 
urbe stagnantibus (§ 55). On the Tiber, see in general Uggeri, 2002. Amm. 
does not enter into any explicit speculation about omina, but at the end 
of the comments on §19 his own interpretation of the episode will be dis- 
cussed. 


Dum haec tot ac talia per turbines agitantur assiduos, Claudio regente urbem 
aeternam Tiberis quimedia intersecans moenia cloacis et fluviis abundantibus 
multis Tyrrheno mari miscetur, effusione imbrium exuberans nimia et supra 
amnis speciem pansus omnia paene contexit The last time Amm. described 
events during (successive) urban prefectures was 28.4.1-5: Olybrius (368— 
370) and Ampelius (371-372); see the notes ad loc. (pp. 168-178). Leaving out 
three prefectures in the years 372-374, Amm. now offers his last report, viz. 
on the prefecture of Claudius Hermogenianus Caesarius (PLRE I, Caesarius 
7), who was urban prefect for an unknown period in 374. As is noted inter 
alia ad 25.10.7 (pp. 324-325), in the majority of its occurrences in the Res 
Gestae, the word turbo, ‘tornado’, has a metaphorical meaning, as it does 
here: “violent disturbances” (OLD s.v. 2b). 

For Claudius’ prefecture see Chastagnol, 1962, 192-193 and Van de Wiel, 
1989, 228-231. Amm. had already mentioned him in 27.3.2 when he referred 
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to the execution of the former corrector Tusciae Terentius under his pre- 
fecture; see ad loc. (pp. 42-43). The exact duration of his prefecture is not 
known. From Cod. Theod. 11.36.22 of 21 May 374, which was addressed to him 
as praefectus urbi, we know that certainly by this date he held the prefecture. 
He is also mentioned as prefect in CIL 6.499, which is dated on 19 July 374. 
He was a pagan as is clear from the same inscription: Matri Deum Magnae 
Idaeae summae parenti, Hermae et Attidi menotyranno invicto, Clodius Her- 
mogenianus Caesarius, v.c., procons. Africae, praefec. urbis Romae, XVvir s.f, 
taurobolio criobolioque perfecto XIII kal. Aug., diis animae suae mentisque 
custodibus aram dicavit d. n. Gratiano Aug. ter. et...Aequitio conss. See Von 
Haehling, 1978, 381. Apart from praefectus urbi he had been proconsul Africae 
before 374; Chastagnol, 1962, 193 suggests that he held this position in 362— 
363; Barnes, 1985, 273 prefers 365-366. The term urbs aeterna as designation 
for the city of Rome occurs fifteen times in the Res Gestae; see ad 21.12.24 
(p. 186). In 25.10.5 (p. 321) Amm. uses the same expression in connection 
with the Tiber cutting through the city: Tiberis intersecans urbem aeternam. 

TLL VII 1.2276.66—84 lists some passages in which intersecare is used “de 
fluminibus’” as a synonym of interfluere. As is shown in TLL VIII 597.69-84, 
the curious enallage of media (not the buildings, but the river is in the mid- 
dle) occurs more often, especially in poetry, e.g. media inter cornua fundit 
(Verg. A. 4.61), teque inter medios hominumque boumque labores / stringen- 
tem ripas et pinguia culta secantem (Auson. Mos. 459-460, addressed to the 
Rhine). The word cloaca does occur in literary texts, Tacitus being a notable 
exception. Cf. e.g. omnia oppidi stagnabant redundantibus cloacis adverso 
aestu maris (Sal. Hist. 4.16). The syntactical function of cloacis et fluviis abun- 
dantibus multis is an abl. abs. describing an important aspect of the river’s 
outward appearance: many drains and streams full of water poured into the 
Tiber. Heavy rainfall made the river swell and flow far (pansus) beyond its 
normal course, flooding almost everything. Van de Wiel’s explanation (1989, 
230) of supra amnis speciem is excellent: the Tiber did not look like a mere 
river anymore. 


et stagnantibus civitatis residuis membris, quae tenduntur in planitiem mol- 
liorem, montes soli et, quidquid insularum celsius eminebat, a praesenti metu 
defendebatur See for membra denoting the parts of a town the note ad 
20.6.7 (p. 147). Cf. 16.10.14 (Tiberis) deinde intra septem montium culmina 
per acclivitates planitiemque posita urbis membra collustrans et suburbana 
and Italiae plana ac mollia (Sal. Hist. 4.24). In his note ad loc. Funari refers 
to Amm. 14.2.5 loca plana...et mollia and 24.1.2 per plana camporum et mol- 
lia. TLL VIII 1380.13-27 lists some passages in which mollis is used “de 
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regionibus paulum declivibus”: montes contrasts with the gently sloping 
plains. The only other passage in the Res Gestae in which insula denotes a 
“block of flats” (OLD s.v. 2) is 3116.7 concerning Constantinople. It is regu- 
lar Latin usage to adapt the number of the predicate to the last mentioned 
of a series of non-personal subjects: not defendebantur, but defendebatur; 
see Kiihner-Stegmann 1.44, Szantyr 433. TLL VIII 911.23—68 lists a number of 
instances in which metus is a synonym of periculum. 


et, ne multi inedia contabescerent undarum magnitudine nusquam progredi 
permittente, lembis et scaphis copia suggerebatur abunde ciborum. at vero 
ubi tempestas mollivit et flumen retinaculis ruptis redit ad solitum cursum, 
absterso metu nihil postea molestum exspectabatur The word inedia occurs 
frequently throughout Roman literature, sometimes as the result of a stag- 
nation in the food supply, for instance during a siege (14.2.19). In the present 
situation small boats took over the abundant provisioning of food: lembi are 
sailing boats, scaphae rowing boats. At vero is used very rarely by Amm.; 31.5.1 
is the only other instance. In the present text it emphasizes the difference 
between the bad weather, which had caused the inundation and with it the 
necessity for emergency measures, and the return to normality. The verbal 
form mollivit is remarkable for two reasons: TLL VIII 1364.22 is undoubtedly 
right in interpreting it as the perfect tense of mollescere, which only here 
denotes that the storm ‘calmed down’ (TLL VIII 1365.13-14). One wonders 
whether after flumen the preposition a(b) has been lost: the river returned 
‘from’ breaking its restraining bonds to its normal course. At the end of the 
lemma V’s moletur is changed into molestius by Clark, but Seyfarth, Sab- 
bah and Viansino prefer molestum, probably rightly. In any case, the ‘rule’ 
that words like nihil are accompanied by the genitive of an adj. of the sec- 
ond declension, e.g. the frequent instances of nihil novi (Kiihner-Stegmann1. 
430-431, Szantyr 57-58), is not inflexible, as is pointed out in the note ad 
20.4.15 (p. 89). 


hic ipse praefectus egit admodum quiete nullam seditionem super querella 
iusta perpessus et instauravit vetera plurima. inter quae porticum excitavit 
ingentem lavacro Agrippae contiguam Eventus Boni cognominatam ea re, 
quod huius numinis prope visitur templum The word ipse marks the change 
in focus, from the inundation to a succinct characterization of the pre- 
fect’s term of office. This passed peacefully without real internal strife. The 
words super querella iusta have been misunderstood by some translators, 
e.g, “above reasonable remonstrance” (Rolfe), “beyond the bounds of reason- 
able complaint” (Hamilton), “oltre le giuste lamentele” (Caltabiano). In all 
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three cases the preposition super should have been followed by the acc. Sab- 
bah’s translation is exemplary: “il ne fut en butte a aucune sédition fondée 
sur un mécontentement justifié”. The preposition super with abl. means 
“concerning” (OLD s.v. 11). Cf. for seditio during the term of an urban pre- 
fect 17.1.5 cuius administratio seditiones perpessa est turbulentas, 27.3.1 hunc 
quoque discordantis populi seditiones terruere cruentae. The present context 
implies that any disturbances which might have taken place were unjusti- 
fied. 

Claudius’ program of repairing ancient buildings concerned perhaps es- 
pecially those which had been damaged by the floods. The piéce de résis- 
tance of this policy was the huge gallery adjacent to the public baths of 
Agrippa. It was named Gallery of ‘Success’, because one could visit the tem- 
ple of this god nearby. See for excitare, ‘to erect a building’, TLL V 2.9.29 and 
for the non-classical use of instaurare to denote the restoration of build- 
ings the note ad 20.116 (p. 255). The god Bonus Eventus is mentioned a few 
times in extant Roman literature, e.g., Boni Eventus et Bonae Fortunae simu- 
lacra in Capitolio (Plin. Nat. 36.23), but only Amm. mentions his temple. See 
for the evidence Wissowa, 1912”, 267; Platner-Ashby, 1929, 86 and 420-421; 
Buzzetti, 1993. The portico built by Claudius was located in the Horti Agrip- 
pae which were adjacent to the west side of the lavacrum Agrippae, better 
known as the Thermae Agrippae; Richardson, 1992, 60. The thermae, built 
on the initiative of M. Agrippa on the Campus Martius, were the first of the 
great bath complexes in Rome. Agrippa endowed the people of Rome with 
the richly decorated (Plin. Nat. 34.62, 35.26, 36.189) baths on his death in 
12BC (D.C. 54.29.4). The complex was burned in 80 A.D (D.C. 66.24.2) but 
was restored again by Hadrian (HA H. 19.10). In 344-345 the baths underwent 
another restoration (CIL 6.1165); see Richardson, 1992, 386-387; Ghini, 1999. 
The deity Bonus Eventus was associated with agriculture and seen as one 
who bestows success; Var. R. 1.1.6 Nec non etiam precor Lympham ac Bonum 
Eventum, quoniam sine aqua omnis arida ac misera agri cultura, sine successu 
ac bono eventu frustratio est, non cultura. Cf. also Apul. Met. 4.2 invocato 
hilaro atque prospero Eventu. Plin. Nat. 34.77 and 36.23 mentions two stat- 
ues of the deity in the city of Rome; see Bloch, 1997. Epigraphically Bonus 
Eventus is twice attested in Rome; AE 1971.29 and ILS 3750. The reference to 
the temple of Good Outcome may perhaps hint at the future successes of 
Theodosius alluded to in § 16; Kelly 26. 

The final sections of Book 29 are remarkable, if not amazing. In some way 
they remind the reader of the end of Book 26. Both books end with a natu- 
ral disaster, which can be interpreted as a portent of the calamities caused 
by human failure as reported in the book. Book 26 ends with an impressive 
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description of the tsunami which hit the eastern part of the Mediterranean 
in 365. See for an analysis and a discussion of the function of the description 
pp. 291-305 of the Commentary on Book 26. The contrast with the end of the 
present book is enormous: the description of the flooding of the Tiber is very 
brief, but far more important is the difference between the havoc caused by 
the tsunami, culminating in the sight of a boat thrown two miles inland, 
and the almost idyllic picture of small boats sailing across the inundated 
area to bring food to isolated people. It reminds the reader of chapter 10 of 
Book 19, in which the term of office of the praefectus urbi Tertullus (359-361) 
is described. Unusually rough weather at sea threatened the regular food 
supply, which caused considerable unrest among the populace of Rome. 
When Tertullus was sacrificing in the temple of Castor and Pollux at Ostia, 
tranquillitas mare mollivit and the ships, which could enter the harbour, fru- 
mentis horrea referserunt, “crammed the storehouses with grain’ (tr. Rolfe). 

In the present text it is noted that, when the Tiber had returned to its 
regular course, normal life also returned and Book 29 ends with a visit to the 
temple of precisely the god of success. All’s well that ends well. As was noted 
above ad §16 with regard to the intrinsic quality of the armed forces, Rome 
and its Empire were not lost at all. See Sabbah 557-558 for some reflections 
on the symbolic sense of the inundation, and note that Bonus Eventus is 
the only example of the urban prefect’s building program which is not only 
explicitly named, but is mentioned in the very last sentence of a book filled 
with all sorts of disasters. 
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I. Lexical (Latin) 


abire: 127 
ablegare: 91 
abolere: 158 
absolutus: 16 
absolvere: 40 
absque: 218 
acceptus: 19, 155 
accipere: 156 
acclinis: 178 
accusator: 90, 104. 
acerbus: 120 
acerrimus: 184 
acies: 33 

acta: 20 
actuarius: 213 
actus: 189 

ad exitium: 122 
ad loca: 229 

ad tempus: 177, 245 
ad usque: 210 

ad vicem: 174 
addicere: 39, 77 
addictus: 9 
adipisci: 201 
adminiculum: 197 
adolescens: 114 
adpetenter: 27 
adulatio: 21 
adventare: 219 
adversus: 6, 185 
advertere: 185 
aequitas: 78, 104. 
aequum est: 133 
aes collaticium: 84 
aestuare: 172 
ager: 169 

agere: 157, 236 
agitare: 157 
aliquotiens: 184 
altus: 19, 82, 89 
amatorium: 77 
ambages: 194, 219 
ambestrix: 133 
ambiguus: 212 


INDICES 


ambitiosus: 82 
amendare: 157, 215 
amfractus: 197 
amplissimus: 205 
anhelare: 222 
anilis: 77 

ante dictus: 104, 139, 221 
antistes: 172 
apex: 96 
apparere: 212 
appetere: 76 
apponere: 5 
arcessere: 60 
arcessitor: 71 
arduus: 41 
arripere: 238 
artes interdictae: 76 
artifex: 126 

artus: 57 
aspirare ad: 127 
asseveratio: 91 
assiduus: 126, 155 
assurgere: 209 

at vero: 248 
atratus: 71 
attollere: 237 
auctoritas: 11 
audire: 68 
auditor: 129 
augere: 138, 242 
aula: 83 

autem: 109 
autumare: 110 
aventer: 90 
avertere: 198 
balneae: 114 

bene meritus: 134 
bustuarius: 95 
cadere: 196 
caedere: 67 
caedes: 55 
caesor: 67 
calcare: 216 
calceus: 42 
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calumnia: 13 
calumniator: 92 
canities: 177 
capere: 78 

capitis reus: 129 
caries: 94 
carnifex: 65 
carpentum: 144, 235 
cassis: 76 
castellum: 179 
causarum defensor: 126 
causatio: 229 
cautus: 31, 168, 227 
censere: 182 
certamen: 65 
certus: 177 
choragium: 46 
christianus: 124 
circumdare: 49 
circumvenire: 240 
citare: 71 

cloaca: 247 
coacervare: 198 
coagulum: 74 
coalitus: 238 
codex: 66 

cognitio: 37, 152 
coitio: 27 

colere: 92 
colligere: 114 
columen/culmen: 88 
comes: 127, 207 
comitatus: 83 
commendabilis: 97 
commentum: 87, 164, 193 
commercium: 213, 
committere: 190 
commodus: 132 
commulcere: 23 
comperendinare: 103 
comperire: 68 
complecti: 119 
complicare: 96 
concatervare: 197 
conceptus: 49 
concessio: 245 
concinere: 156 
concinnare: 77 
concipere: 58 
concubina: 154 
concussio: 191 
condemnare: 158 


INDICES 


conducere: 4, 174 
confabulatio: 88 
confidens: 88 
confidenter: 173, 207 
confidentia: 196 
conflare: 88 
confluere: 243 
confundere: 13 
confutare: 58, 203 
congredi: 190 
congressus: 243 
consarcinare: 41 
conserere: 139 
consideratio: 69 
consilium: 103, 19 
conspirare: 241 
constellatio: 114 
consularis: 94, 96 
consulere de: 82 
consulere: 16 
consultare: 193 
consultissimus: 195 
contactus: 78 
contogatus: 107 
contra: 141, 146 
controversus: 198 
contrudere: 179 
contruncare: 192 
contubernalis: 182 
contuitus: 99 
conversus hinc: 178 
copiosus: 68 
corrogare: 230 
cortin(ul)a: 46 
crapulentus: 216 
creber:177 
crimen deferre: 131 
cruciarius: 88 
cum: 42 
cumulare: 75 
cunctator: 192 
cupiditas: 229 
cupido: 29 
cura(re): 140, 163 
debilitas: 30 
decimatio: 183 
deferre: 9, 11, 61, 103 
defigere: 176 
definire: 101 
deflagrare: 244 
defraudare: 144 
demergere: 27 


denique: 230 
densus: 131 
deportatio: 130 
destinare in: 237 
destinatio: 190 
detorquere: 212 
diffidere: 199 
diffluere: 187 
diffundere: 19 
dignitas: 92 
digredi: 136 
dimetiri: 48 
dimittere: 134 
dirus: 46, 110, 184, 211 
discedere: 7, 203 
discernere: 217 
discretim: 241 
discurrere: 187 
disertus: 127 
disicere: 146 
disparare: 235 
dispendium: 242 
disponere: 121, 143, 188 
dispositio: 87 
dissonus: 189 
distentus: 25, 216 
distinctus: 50 
diversus: 187 
docere: 223 
domesticus: 163 
dominus: 207 
ducere: 63, 78, 234 
dum cum: 145 
dux: 208 

ecce: 70 

eculeus: 37 
effectus: 24 
efferare: 232 
efferatus: 63 
efferre: 21 
effundere: 69 
elatus: 176 
elocutio: 87 
elogium: 87, 127 
emeare: 161 
eminere: 170 
enim: 155, 226, 237 
enitere: 159 
enixus: 133 
ereptum ire: 31 
erigere: 166 
eripere: 82 
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eruditus ad: 44 
erumpere: 3, 165 
et quia: 26 

et: 223 
examinatus: 48 
exardescere: 110 
excarnificare: 19, 56 
excellere: 17 
excitare: 249 
excursus: 142 
excutere: 35 
exhibere: 24, 90, 131 
exigere: 10 
eximere: 60, 171 
exitialis: 109 
expedire: 238 
expeditus: 40, 244 
exsilire: 143 
exsistere: 68 
extendere: 143 
extremus: 216 
faber: 47, 123 
fabrica: 122 
fabricator: 82 
facilitas: 35 
factio: 60, 181 
familiariter: 12 
fasti: 97 

fatum: 57 
ferrum: 27 
fidenter/confidenter: 13, 83, 173 
fides publica: 218 
fides: 45, 54, 178 
fiducia: 168 
Jigmentum: 229 
Jirmare:123 
firmitas: 61 
flagitator: 1 
flatare: 55 
flebilis: 63 
flosculus: 23 
fluctuare: 213 
fodicare: 45 
foedus: 6, 109 
formare: 123 
fractus: 144 
fragor: 105 
frangere: 194 
fremibundus: go 
frendere: 240 
Jrequens: 143 
fundare: 207 
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fundere: 171 
fundus: 170, 179 
funereus: 207 
funestus: 62 
Jusius: 21 
fustis: 122 
Gallicanus: 245 
geminare: 242 
geminus: 172 
generare: 82 
genitura: 12, 113 
gens: 3 
germanitas: 107 
germanus: 89 
gesta: 20 
gloriosus: 226 
gradus: 240 
grassator: 241 
gratanter: 178 
gratia: 19 
gravis: 84 
haerere: 237 
haurire: 90 
herous: 51 

hic: 18 
honoratus: 20 
horrere: 96 
horridulus: 23 
horror: 212 
humanitas: 83, 230 
humanus: 33 
humilitare: 96 
ibi: 203 

ignotus: 107 
illaesus: 100 
ille: 199 

illicitus: 30 
immanis: 3 
immensum quantum: 222 
immeritus: 109 
imminere: 198 
immobilis: 64, 237 
impellere: 57 
impendio: 40 
impensa: 239 
impensus: 155 
imperator: 8 
imperium: 52 
impetrabilis: 193 
impius: 70 
implicare: 34, 187 
imprecatio: 40 


INDICES 


impropugnatus: 237 
in commune: 229 
in dies: 23 

in unum quaerere: 37 
inaestimabilis: 198 
incantamentum: 77 
incendium: 55 
incentivum: 119 
incessere: 242 
incidere: 184 
incitare: 187, 206 
incivilitas: 163 
inconivus: 105 
inconsolabilis: 95 
inconvolutus: 106 
indago: 26 
indeclinabilis: 57 
indulgere: 245 
indumentum: 89, 210 
indutiae: 197 
inedia: 248 
inexcitus: 222 
inexpiabilis: 233 
inexspectatus: 114 
infimitas: 75 

inibi: 216 

initiare: 50 
iniustitia: 71 
innocuus: 60 
innoxius: 60, 134 
inopinabilis: 31 
inopinus: 196 
inserere: 218 
insidiari: 34 
insonus: 217 
insperatus: 208 
instaurare: 249 
institutio: 46 
institutum: 33 
instrumentum: 101 
insula: 248 
intempestivus: 34, 99, 229 
intentus: 110 

inter moras: 8 
interesse: 113, 
internecivus: 185 
intersaepire: 192 
intersecare: 247 
intervallare: 12 
intervallum: 50 
intestinus: 9 
intoleranter: 34 


intro vocare: 40 
intuitus: 100 
inurere: 202, 235 
invictus: 207 
invidendus: 100 
ipse: 91, 208 
irremisse: 90 
iter: 89 

itidem: 176 
iudex: 142 
iudicare: 7 
iudicialis: 235 
iudicium: 77 
iugulare: 63 
iugulum: 27 
iungere: 139 
iustitium: 32, 96 
iuxta: 244 
lacessere: 5 
laniena: 71 
lanugo: 242 
lanx: 47 
lapidatio: 125 
lapis: 235 
latenter: 155 
lator: 63 

laus: 98 
lembus: 248 
lenis: 13 
lenitas:190 
letaliter: 202 
Libitina: 96 
licentia: 119 
litare: 49 

locus: 19, 207 
lorica: 122 
ludibriosus: 77 
lupanar: 84 
maestitia: 131 
magnificus: 45 
male: 56 
malitia: 99 
mathematicus: 12, 82 
medius: 247 
membra: 247 
memoratus: 11, 200 
mensula: 46 
metus: 248 
mica: 133 
militare: 16 
militaris: 27 
militia: 16, 100 
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minae: 238 
modo non: 41 
moles: 140, 242 
molimen: 13 
mollescere: 248 
mollis: 247 
momentum: 64 
monumentum: 202 
mora: 194 
mulcare: 56, 12 
multa: 92 
multare: 112 
multatio: 92 
multus: 29, 111, 155 
mundanus: 97 
mundo digredi: 65 
municeps: 113 
municipium: 179 
mutare: 215 
nebulo: 91 
necdum: 227 
necessitas: 7 
nefarius: 182 
negotium: 113, 131 
nequire: 140 
Nexus: 107 

nihilo minus: 55 
nimium quantum: 191 
nobilis: 70 
nomen: 154. 
noster: 3 

notitia: 54 
novare: 230 
numen: 200, 235 
numerare inter: 233 
0:100 

obex: 239 
obiectare: 114 
obliquus: 58, 212 
obnixe: 95 
obruere: 137, 157 
observare, ut: 5 
observare: 130 
obses: 173 
obtinere: 58 
obtrectator: 136 
obumbrare: 23 
occidere: 158 
occipitium: 81 
officina: 56 
onerare: 63 
opera: 155 
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operae pretium: 136 
operam navare: 156 
opportune: 211 
optimates: 215 
orbis terrrarum: 207 
ordinare: 146, 161 
ordo: 100, 118 

origo: 176 
ostendere: 57 
p(a)elex: 84, 86 
paedagogianus: 121 
paenitendus: 92 
palatinus: 10 
palatium: 33, 156 
paludamentum: 210 
pandere: 211 

par: 89 

partes: 8, 212 
particulatim: 195 
parum: 161 
parumper: 238 
parvus: 229 
passim: 84 

passus: 212 

pater: 77 

patrare: 58 
patriciatus: 88 
patricius: 88 
pavitare: 81 
penates: 35 
penitissimus: 39 
pensare ex: 61 

per diversa: 232 
per speciem: 178 
per: 106 

percussor: 65 
perfundere: 75 
permittere: 57 
permutatio: 99 
perniciosus: 109 
pernicitas: 171 
perpendiculum: 98 
Persa, adj.: 3 
perspectissimus: 242 
perspicax: 62 
pertinax: 155 
pervalidus: 5 
pervertere: 60 
petulantia: 194 
pius: 127 

plaga: 65 

plebs: 195 


INDICES 


poena: 39 
pondus: 191, 201 
pone: 208 
populari: 170 
porrectius: 211 
possessor: 168 
potestas: 11, 119, 147 
potiora: 13, 127 
prae (se) ferre: 87 
praecedere: 93 
praeceps: 75, 88 
praeiudicium: 24 
praepedire: 196 
praepignerare: 83 
praescitio: 49 
praesid(i)alis: 13 
praesidium: 195 
praestringere: 237 
praestruere: 13 
praetendere: 157 
praevidere: 139 
presbyter: 124 
pressus: 79 
primo: 40 
princeps: 5, 89 
principatus: 5 
pro negotio: 193 
probare: 124 
procerus: 82 
procinctus: 143, 167, 223 
proclivis: 222 
prodigiosus: 21 
profanare: 94 
profecto: 233 
professio: 69 
proicere: 40 
proinde: 212, 238 
promovere: 229 
pronuntiare: 54 
properare: 155, 223 
propositum: 32, 136, 212 
prosternere: 57 
proterere: 215 
protrudere: 35 
providere: 139 
publicare: 15 
pullatus: 94 
pulsare: 88 
pulvis: 42, 221 
puniceus: 210 
purpureus: 210 
purus: 47 


quaerere in: 132 
quaeritare: 58 
quaestio: 13, 90, 129 
quam plures: 209 
quantus: 101 
quidam: 198 
quinquennalia: 65 
rapere: 130 

ratio: 111 

rebellio: 181 
rebellis:179 
receptaculum: 186 
recinere: 51 
reciprocare: 186 
recognoscere: 212 
rector: 70, 143, 234 
refragari: 230 
regalis: 31 

regia: 33, 57, 235 
regius: 83, 235 
regnum: 57, 235 
regulus: 153, 206 
relatio: 148, 156 
reparabilis: 184 
repellere: 13 
repentino: 222 
repentinus: 164 
repetere: 197 
replicare: 45, 131 
reposcere: 201 
reptare: 80 

res novae: 236 
residuus: 167 
reus: 7 
reverentia: 108 
rex: 58, 206 
ritus: 124, 215 
robustus: 61 
rudimentum: 19 
rudus: 238 
ruina: 43 

rumor: 155 
saevire: 98 
sag(ul)um: 210 
saltuatim: 51 
sanctitas: 230 
sarcinalis: 219 
satelles: 144, 200 
scaevus: 119 
scapha: 248 
sceptrum: 96 
scipio: 96 
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scriptilis: 47 
scrutari: 113 
scrutinium: 77 
scurra: 141 
secretim: 15 
securitas: 230 
securus: 9 

SeCUS: 112, 236 
sedes: 8 

seditio: 249 
sequestrare: 58 
sequi: 182 

series: 18 
signate: 54 
silere: 133, 216 
silex:177 
simplex: 12 
situs: 176 

SOCCUS: 49 
sollers: 239 
sollertia: 136 
species: 123, 196 
spectatus: 164 
specula: 137 
sperare: 189, 212 
spiramentum: 66 
spiritus: 204 
splendor: 92 
statio: 166 
statuere: 207 
stilus: 18 
subagrestis: 23, 127 
subdere: 77 
subinde: 109, 245 
sublimis: 54 
suboles: 103 
subrusticus: 23 
subserere: 152 
subsidialis: 208 
subsignanus: 185 
suffragari: 109 
suffragium: 127 
sulcare: 45 
summas: 37 
summatim: 39 
super: 249 
superstes: 138 
suppetias ferre: 31 
supplicium: 130 
suscipere: 103, 156 
suspectus: 144 
tamen: 193 
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tartareus: 82 
tectus: 178 
tempestas: 80 
tenere: 216 
terminus: 28 
terribilis: 174 
textus:15 
thermae: 114 
tollere: 196 
torques: 180 
torulus: 49 
trabea: 97 
tribunus: 99 
tripes: 45 

tristis: 103 
truculentus: 38, 211 
tumor: 35 
turbo: 246 
turgere: 229 
turgidus: 31 
turris: 137 
ultima ratio: 172 
ululare: 169 
unguis: 56 
universus: 75 
usque: 210 

ut: 200 

utinam: 93 
utrimque secus: 8 


II. Lexical (Greek) 


OAEKTOPOMAVTELA: 53 
ody oy¢: 200 

Bruty: 95 

yopydc: 10 


Ill. Syntax and Style 


abl. abs. without a nominal abl.: 139 

abl. gerundii as an equivalent of the present 
participle: 174 

abl. sg. in -i of the comparative: 179 

abstract noun with genitive: 204 

abundantia sermonis: 111, 118, 154, 186 

acc. adverbialis.: 198 

acc. respectus: 132 

alliteration: 202, 210 

apostrophe: 100 

asyndeton: 78, 88 

chiasmus: 104 

comparative: cursus, 156 


INDICES 


utrimque: 208 
vagari: 21 
varius: 67, 111 
vastatorius: 232 
vel: 76 
velificatio: 109 
velle: 85 

velut: 154, 239 
veneficium: 76 
veneficus: 11, 71 
venia: 245 
venire: 43, 239 
verbum: 127 
vertere: 118, 192 
vertex: 56 
VeruS: 135, 200 
vesper/vespera: 210 
vespillo: 94 

via: 206 
victitare: 36 
vicus: 179 
vigilia: 161 
vigor animi: 17 
vix sine: 62 
vocare: 40 
volucris: 32 
volumen: 21, 66 
voluntarius: 216 


TAOLAPETIA: 115, 

Tevedpa: 204 
Sat 

TOMA Kat? 155 


coni. iterativus: 137 

coni. pluperfect in or. obliqua representing 
ind. fut. ex. in or. recta: 13, 239 

consecutio temporum: 13 

constructio ad sententiam: 18 

cum identicum: 37 

cursus: 4, 15, 19, 40, 80, 88, 90, 95, 103, 
145, 156, 159, 180, 183, 195, 203, 211, 212, 
217 

dat. -u of 4th declension nouns: 34 

Dekomposition: 106 

deponent verbs with passive meaning: 170 

dispositio: 87 


INDICES 


dum with coni. imperf:: 22 

efficere with Acl: 230 

ellipsis of (forms of) esse: 8, 109, 132, 142 
elocutio: 87 

enallage: 82, 189 

figurae verborum: 87 

gen. identitatis: 94, 100, 242, 243 

gen. inhaerentiae: 100 

gen. inversus: 38, 47, 83, 90, 97, 101, 105, 119 
genera dicendi: 79 

gerundive as a fut. pass. ptc.: 216, 237 


gerundive in the dative expressing purpose: 


218 
gradatio: 87 
hyperbaton: 195 
iam de préparation: 186 
idem, anaphoric: 19 
imperf. and perfect tenses: 13 
indic. in idiomatic phrases: 65 
indic. in indirect questions: 52, 88, 139 
indic. pluperfect in irrealis: 241 
inf. finalis: 156 
inf. historicus: 93, 130 
inf. praes. instead of inf. fut.: 14, 142 
ipse, marking change of focus: 248 
itaque, resumptive: 142 
iuberi with inf. pass.: 10, 13 
neuter plural with gen. pl.: 146 
ni de rupture: 191 
nihil with gen. of an adj.: 248 
oxymoron: 33, 81, 109, 237 
paene with pluperfect: 9 
panegyrical style: 161 
paronomasia: 123, 134, 139 
participle: dominant, 9, 104, 154 


IV. Geographical Names 


Achaea: 59, 109 

Acumincum: 239 

Adda: 179, 189 

Africa: 159, 181, 221, 231 

Africa Proconsularis: 159 

Africa, diocese: 161, 166 

Alsdégéd: 225 

Altava: 154 

Alteium: 140 

Amida: 3, 145 

Ancyra: 8 

Antiochia: 8, 20, 22, 24, 28, 39, 43, 66, 69, 79, 
81, 97, 107, 18 

Aquileia: 223 
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perfect and pluperfect used 
indiscriminately: 19, 180 

perfect forms ending in -erunt: 217 

personal passive construction: 124, 
202 

personificatio: 191 

posse as an auxiliary verb: 206 

praesens historicum: 37, 155 

prep. phrases with de as an equivalent 
of abl. instr.: 131 

presentative sentence: 26, 138 

pseudo-final clauses: 111 

qui and quis in indirect questions: 52 

qui and quis used indiscriminately: 139 

quia-clauses: 38 

quidam, quisquam, aliquis used 
indiscriminately: 93 

quisquam, used adjectivally: 120 

quod-clauses with indic. instead of Acl: 
130 

quoniam-clauses: 38, 52, 174, 195 

redit as a perfect tense form: 8 

reflexive pronoun as the equivalent of in 
vicem: 208 

repetitio: 78, 87 

rogare, constructions: 95, 182 

saevium as gen. pl. of saevus: 211 

suffix -nam: 17 

suffix -pte: 120 

suffix -tim: 15 

tricolon: 70 

ullus, used substantively: 120 

ut restrictive: 39 

ut, expressing personal opinion: 41 


Aquincum: 224, 228 
Arelate: 160 

Armenia: 3, 5, 160 
Arzanene: 8 

Asia: 59 

Asia (diocese): 57 

Asia (province): 59, 106, 109 
Audia/Auzia: 179, 189, 197, 205, 212, 213 
Augustodunum: 122 
Batnae: 167 

Bezabde: 3 

Bithynia: 25, 70 

Brigetio: 224 

Britannia: 25, 147, 246 
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Caesarea (Iol-): 159, 176, 177, 179, 202 

Capraria: 195 

Carnuntum: 224 

Carthago: 161 

castellum Tigavitanum/Tingitanum: 
186 

Cauca: 242 

Chalcedon: 37 

Cibalae: 234 

civitas Contensis: 199, 200 

Constantinople: 5, 8, 24, 234 

Contionacum: 140 

Corduene: 8 

Ctesiphon: 8 

Cuccium: 239 

Danubius: 224 

Dardania: 183 

Didyma: 51 

Dunakeszi: 224 

Elephantine: 197 

Erythrae: 55 

Euphratensis: 81 

fundus Gaionatis: 179, 186 

fundus Mazucanus: 192, 201 

fundus Petrensis: 154, 170 

Gallaecia: 242 

Gallia(e): 117, 166 

Gradus Massilitanorum: 160 

Géd-Bocsatjtelep: 225, 228 

Hadrianopolis: 4, 55 

Hatvan-Gombospuszta: 228 

Hiberia: 7 

Hispania (diocese): 161 

Icosium: 159, 175, 178, 202 

Igilgili(tanum): 161 

Iyricum: 129, 245 

Jerusalem: 71 

Lambaesis: 166 

Lamfoctensis: 171 

Lauriacum: 224, 227 

Lundinium: 219 

Lydia: 16 

Macedonia: 183 

Magnesia on the Maeander: 59 

Mattiacae aquae: 140 

Mauretania: 41, 153, 157, 158, 168, 246 

Mauretania Caesariensis: 159, 161, 176, 177, 
188, 192, 204 

Mauretania Sitifensis: 159, 161, 171, 188 

Mauretania Tingitana: 161, 193 

Medianum: 206 

Mesopotamia: 5, 160 


Mimas: 55 

Moesia: 231, 232, 242, 244, 245 

Moesia Inferior: 243 

Moesia Superior: 159, 166, 243 

Mogontiacum: 140 

mons Taunus: 146 

mons Ancorarius: 186, 189 

mons Ferratus: 168, 189 

mons Taunus: 141 

mons Transcellensis: 179 

montes Caprarienses: 194 

Mursa: 234 

Narbo: 161 

Nicomedia: 70 

Nisibis: 35 

Noricum: 228 

Numidia: 159, 189 

Opitergium: 223 

Palaestina: 160 

Pannonia: 159, 166, 231, 232, 244 

Pannonia Secunda: 232-234 

Pergamum: 48 

Persia: 164 

Petra: 154, 170 

Phasis: 90 

Phoenice: 81 

Phoimios: 168 

Phrygia: 16, 55 

Pontica: 70 

Pontus: 194 

Rhodanus: 160 

Rusguniae: 152 

Rusicade: 173 

Sardinia: 124 

Sava: 168 

Scythopolis: 21, 37 

Seleucia Pieria: 28 

Singara: 3 

Sirmium: 164, 232-234, 236, 239 

Sitifis: 161, 163, 166, 168, 206, 213, 
219 

Solva: 224, 228 

Sopianae: 107 

statio Panchariana: 166 

Subicara: 179, 218 

Sugabarritanum: 179 

Syene: 197 

Syria(e): 80, 107, 160 

Szob: 224 

Thebais: 54 

Theline: 160 

Thibilis: 195 


Tigaviae: 159, 180, 186 

Tigavitanum: 179 

Tipasa: 159, 175, 192, 195, 196, 202, 205 
Treveri: 140, 145, 234 

Tridentum: 107 

Tripolitana: 105, 175 

Tubusuptum: 154, 168-170 
Vagabanta: 5-7 

Valeria: 225, 228, 232, 233, 244 
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